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“Avoca,” designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens 
and built by Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company 
for Mr. E. E. Dickinson, Jr., 
of Essex, Connecticut. 
She is equipped with 
12-volt and 32-volt Exide 
Batteries. 





Eastern and Western yachts 
are kin where batteries are concerned 


WO CRUISERS of much the same size and type used three thousand 
miles apart on different oceans, have this important feature in 
common—both are equipped for comfort and safety with Exide Marine Batteries. 


“Avoca” has a 12-volt Exide for engine starting, and a 32-volt Exide that operates 
lights, fan, bilge pump, water pressure pump, radio, shower pump and searchlight, 


when the generator is not in use. 


“Sea Rest” has two 32-volt Exides to start her Diesel engines, and to help operate 
lights, refrigerator, air compressors, fresh water and hot water circulating pumps, 


and photo-electric pilot. 


Experienced yachtsmen think alike on batteries. North, south, east and west, 


you'll find Exides aboard fine craft . . . doing their job faithfully and 
capably season after season . . . contributing to pleasure and safety 
afloat. There are Exides for large and small boats, all built in accord- 
ance with recognized marine standards. See your marine dealer today, 
or write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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‘Sea Rest,” commissioned 
this year at Seattle by the 
N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., 
for Mr. O. D. Fisher of 
Seattle. Designed by Mr. 
Edwin Monk, Seattle Naval 
Architect. She is equipped 
with two 32-volt Exide 
Marine Batteries. 
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COMMAND A 
MATTHEWS “38° 


DELUXE SEDAN 
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You'll find a real welcome in 

Florida at "Cruiser Head- 

quarters” with factory officials 
in attendance 


at 


MATTHEWS CRUISERS, INC. 


48 COLUMBUS HOTEL ARCADE 
MIAMI e FLORIDA 


DEALERS 


NEW YORK CITY............ Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
BOGTON o0154 2 Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
BALTIMORE .........s.s.cc:s0-+ Morton & Loose Co. 
Wanner, 26 Geto a 
‘ittiessesseeeeeeeeedW tional Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. ..........C.P. Amory, Inc. 
MIAMI once Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ................ C. B. Delhomme 


WM, PA, ...dnccisadruigiacn M. A. Baumann 
| ROE oe Gregory Boat Co. 

Gace 20 The Boat Mart 
ALTON, ILL, .... Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 


WILM!NGTON, CALIF.......... R. V. Staats, Inc. 
MONTT EAL 





cclehegeelpaannne Stewart C. Knox 
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The large deckhouse with dinette. 


HE favorite Matthews Model for 

southern waters is by long odds 
the 38” De Luxe Sedan. It combines 
everything you want for restful 
cruising and extended fishing trips 
—a complete crew quarters for the 
fishing guide—a large roomy cabin 
furnished to the queen's taste by 
Matthews designers—a compact, 
complete galley—a really big toilet 
—and a deckhouse for gracious 
living and entertaining. You'll like 
the large, wide aft cockpit where 
portable fish box — live bait well — 
bait box and a pair of Maithews 
“Fishinchairs” can be installed. 





“Wherever you cruise... 
... youll find a Matthews’ 





Complete airy crew quarters for one. 


_ THE SOLUTION FOR A PERFECT WINTER SEASON 
~ ANYWHERE IN THE SOUTH - - + + + = 


al 


Aft cockpit provides the fishing spot. 


Notice too, the details of finish 
and equipment and you'll see why 
a Matthews has been the preferred 
Florida cruiser for years and years. 


There is still time to order and have 
your cruiser ready for a full season 
—but you'll have to hurry! 


Mail the coupon below today! 


THE MATTHEWS ce. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 Bayside, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Please send me the 1940 circular and price list 
on the “38” De Luxe Sedan. 


-——-——-—--—-—--- + 
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YACHTING 


HACKERCRAFT RUNABOUT. All 
models have chromium fittings, genu- 
ine leather upholstery, shatterproof 
windshields. All models are also salt 
water equipped. 


19-FT. HACKERCRAFT, double forward cockpit. FRONT COCKPIT arrangement of 1940 sport runabout. 
Six passengers. Speeds from 3 to 35 m.p.h. 


33-FT. HIGH-SPEED SPECIAL HACKERCRAFT with 3 cockpits. Speeds THIS AFTER-COCKPIT BACKREST folds flush via 
up to 63 m.p.h. are available, depending upon power plant. deck when not in use. (See view at left. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment -Every Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E. S.T., 8:00 C. S.T.,7:00 M. S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 
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30-FT. HACKERCRAFT cabin cruiser. The large amount of headroom. 
locker room, elbow room makes this model seem much bigger. 


MARINE Coreen 














APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





THIS PLATE 


F@" to build a hydroplane to exceed 

50 m.p.h. First to build a runabout to 
exceed 60 m.p.h. 

Such is the Hacker Boat Company’s rec- 
ord of achievement in speed-boat building. 

Offering even greater value in 1940, 
Hackercraft models for the coming year 
will carry a decorative plate, reminding 
Owners to use Texaco Marine Motor Oil 


to assure peak performance. 


Red stars on Texaco Cruising Charts 
show locations of Texaco Waterfront 
Dealers. Ask for the chart you want, or 


write: 


The Texas Company, Marine Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Why every Chris-Craft has 
Tobin Bronze shafting 









The handsome new Chris-Craft 48-ft. Motor Yacht. 
Tobin Bronze shafting, of course. 


Writes A.W.MacKerer, Naval Architect for Chris- 
Craft Corporation: 


“We thought you would be interested to know 
that we are using Tobin Bronze propeller shaft- 
ing on our new 48- and 55-ft. Motor Yachts, as 
well as on all other Chris-Craft Models. It 
gives us superior performing qualities and insures 
long life.” 


The same strength, toughness and rust immunity that ‘A brie of iloah Chris Coats, 


are found in Tobin Bronze, make many other Ana- all equipped with Tobin 
conda Metals equally desirable for quality boat building. ee 


Of their use in Chris-Craft boats, Mr. MacKerer says: 


“It has been our experience that you can always 
count on the quality of an Anaconda product, 
whether it is a copper exhaust tube, brass control 
rod, copper bailer tube, angle brass—any of your 
numerous products that have proved so invalua- 
ble to the dependability and performance of fine 


motor boats.” A T A 
; ; ' NACOND 
Discerning boat owners, leading naval architects and ass ot ' 


builders all agree—ANACONDA METALS MAKE. =E-. 
BOATS LAST LONGER 


The propeller in this trade-mark identifies Tobin 
Bronze rod which has been especially turned and 
straightened for boat shafting. 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: Anaconda American Brass, Ltd. New Toronto, Cnt. 
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“Using Gum-Forming Gas Is Too Risky For Me!” 
SAYS PALMER SCOTT, NOTED BOAT BUILDER 


Here’s a recent Palmer Scott & Co. production, new Coast Guard Picket 
Boat. This year alone Palmer Scott has built eighteen custom-built aux- 
iliary and power boats including Shuman “Single-Handers,” Dobson 25's, 
Abbott’s “Over Niter,” a 50’ twin-screw cruiser, and a 37’ and a 45’ cutter, 
Gulf Marine White has been recommended in every case. 





Is Gum a Common Menace? 


No yachtsman will argue that gum-forming, landlubber 
gas isn’t dangerous. 


But, to establish how common a menace it actually is, 
we went to Palmer Scott, head of the famous New Bed- 
ford boat yard that bears his name. And here’s Mr. Scott’s 
first-hand experience with gum formed by decomposing 
gasoline. 


‘Gum and IJ are no strangers. Or, at least, we weren’t 
4 ° 


till you began making Gulf Marine White. 


‘Before then, I personally spent some very uncomfort- 
able and anxious hours on boats with gas lines plugged 
due to the formation of gum in the ordinary gasolines 
then available. And, here at my yard, never a season 
passes but that we repair boats crippled by gum. 


“In my opinion the Gulf Company, in making a special 
Marine gasoline that will not gum even in copper tanks 
and fuel lines, has done a very great service to the boating 
industry and to boat owners. It is hardly necessary for me 
to add that I am using and recommending Gulf Marine 
White gasoline for all the boats I build.” 


Gulf Marine White Will Not Form Gum! 


Like Mr. Scott, many thousands of yachtsmen have 
switched to Gulf Marine White . . . as indicated by its 
phenomenal sales increases. And no wonder—when you 
consider the danger, delay, and expense it can save! 
You'll find plenty of power and pep in Gulf Marine 
White. And it doesn’t cost one cent more than gum- 
forming, landlubber fuels. So—why take needless risks? 
Next time, have your tanks filled with Gulf Marine White! 








Evaporating Dish A was filled with ordinary gasoline, Dish 
B with Gulf Marine White: a coil of copper wire placed in 
both to accelerate gum-formation. Note that Marine White 
left not a trace of gum! 


Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL — Ace companion to Marine White 
Gasoline and to Gulf Marine Diesel Fuel(SOL AR). 





Use GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 
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The Job 
You Want Hone 
Is Being Done 


UMMINS 


Dependable 


IESELS 














The Capitana, 142’ flagship of the Harvard-Columbus Expedi- 
tion, relies on a 250 hp. Cummins Dependable Diesel for auxiliary 
power. Writes Commodore Samuel E. Morison, from Lisbon, 
Portugal: “The engineer and all of us are PERFECTLY SATIS- 
FIED with the (Cummins Diesel) engine. It starts promptly — 
has given no trouble at all.” Adds Lieut.-Commander Paul 


Hammond: “*The Cummins Diesel is marvelous.” 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY ¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 0. pun 


Management Associate 
Appraisals . INCORPORATED 
Alterations NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE INSURANCE Cables 


SPARSTEP 
YACHT & SHIP BROKERS 


148 State St., Boston 11 East 44th St., New York 
Capitol 2966 Vanderbilt 6-2325 





Able Schooner 


No. Y-6150_ (left) FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
schooner, 36’ 2’ x 32’ 2’ x 11’ 2” x 4’ 6”, built from 
designs by S. S. Crocker. Sleeping accommodations 
for our , lavatory and galley. Excellent boat for 
cruising ‘or ocean racing. Won Bayside-Block Island 
Race in 1933 and 1934. Large inventory of equip- 
ment. SPARK MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 








Motor Sailer 


ef : : . No. Y-5176 ane — FOR SALE — Diesel motor 

i : sailer, 91’ 8’’ x 21’ 4” x 9’ 6”, built in 1939 from 
designs by William H. Hand. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for nine in owner’s quarters. Built without 
regard to expense with teak decks, Bendix controls, 
radio direction finder, electric lavatories, Lux Sys- 
tem, etc. For more complete information, price 
and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS. 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 




















Racing Boats 


We have boats for 
sale in all active 
racing classes, both 
open and One- 





Design, from sail- 
ing dinghies to 
12-Metres. 


SPARKMAN 
& 
STEPHENS 





Modern Power Cruiser 


No. Y-4118 — FOR SALE —Twin-screw power cruiser, 50’ x 12’ 6” 
x 3’ 8”, built in 1938. Dining saloon in deck house, two double state- 
rooms, two toilets with shower and a bath tub. Bendix controls to 
bridge. All modern equipment. For further information, price and owner’s quart ‘or complete information, price and location 
location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
Street, New York. New York. 


Built by Consolidated 


No. Y-4040 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw express cruiser, 56’ x 12’ 11’ 
x 4’, built in ag to the highest standards of construction. Dining 
saloon in deck Bonege two double staterooms, two lavatories in 











Annapolis Race Winner 


No. Y-8497—FOR SALE — Modern auxiliary 
yawl, 44’ x 30’ 6” x 10’ 3” x 6’, built in 1939. 
Sleeping accommodations for four in owner’s 
quarters, lavatory, galley and extra berth forward. 
Won Annapolis Race in 1938. For further informa- 
dee, ce and location consult SPARKMAN & 


STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


1937 Auxiliary 


No. Y-7780—FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop, 
30’ x 23’ x 9’ x 5’ 6”. An able small cruising auxili- 
ary with full headroom. Three berths, one of which 
is an extension, making total sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four. Inspection near New York. For more 
information, price and location consult SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 


Fast 12-Metre 


No. Y-7705 — 12-Metre sloop, 70’ x 45’ x 12’ x 
8’ 9”, built by Nevins in 1938 from our designs, in 
which year she won the Class Championship. Was 
not in commission in 1939. Should be a hard boat to 
beat in Long Island Sound and Newport conditions. 
Price very reasonable and inventory very complete. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPITOL 9480 





* Naval Archiecl « Yacht Broker + Manne \nsuranee * 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALDEN NO. 598-C — Rugged Alden whee cut- 
ter, built in 1935. Unusually | comfortable and 
roomy, 32’ 9” x 28’ 6” x 10’ 10” x 5’. Large main 
cabin and full width olor aft. Telict and lockers 
amidships. Double stateroom forward. od 
inventory. 1938 Universal 4-cylinder engine. 





ALDEN NO. 309-L — Shoal wg Alden 
schooner, 43’ x 33’ 3’’ x 12’ 6” x 2”. A fine 
boat for a trip South this winter. Bimerec beam 
allows for spacious living quarters below. Sleeps 
five, including si 74 stateroom. Crew quarters 
forward. Scripps F-4 engine new 1938. 





ALDEN NO. 2815 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw 38’ Matthews 
de luxe sedan, new 1935, in first class condition. Conveniently 
located in Florida and ready to go on short notice. Accommoda- 
tions for four in owner's party. Separate crew quarters. Boat has 
been used very little and always well maintained. 


ALDEN NO. 696 — FOR SALE — Malabar XII. 
A seagoing ketch built by day labor of heavy con- 
struction. Wonderfully comfortable. Shows fine 
turn of speed under sail. Big single stateroom, two 


berths in deckhouse and two in main cabin. Roomy " 


galley and forecastle. Gray 4-52 engine. Teak 
decks, hollow spars, Ratsey sails and fireplace. 





ALDEN NO. 523 — Auxiliary cruising ketch, 
37°. x 27 40" = 102" &'S" 3". Designed by 
Alden. Genevoes beam, moderate ends and 
heavy construction make this boat ex- 
tremely well suited for extended cruising. 
Draft is moderate and favorable for a south- 
ern cruise. Sleeps four, excellent galley. Sails 
new 1939. 





ry 





ALDEN NO. 3275 — FOR SALE — Smart twin- 
screw Dawn 52-footer, new 1937, powered by 275 
h.p. Hall-Scott Invaders. Excellent construction 
and finish. Two double staterooms, flying bridge 
control. Now located in Florida and available for 
sale or charter. 








Chirty-Give Years 


VANDERBILT 6-3636 





ALDEN NO. 583-F — ‘San auxiliary cane yawl, 
designed by Alden and built in 1937. 44’ x 30’ 6” 
x 10’ 3” x 6’. Winner of 1939 New London to An- 
napolis Race and similar to the famous DOROTHY 
Q. Four berths aft, one forward, teak decks, lead 
keel. A most complete inventory of 1938 Ratsey 
sails. Well found for racing or cruising. Many 
extras. ; 


ALDEN NO. 655-A — FOR SALE — Smart 
Alden cruising cutter, similar to the Coastwise 
Class, 35’ 10’ x 25’ x 9’ 9” x 5’. New in 1937. 
Double stateroom forward, toilet and galley 
amidships. Large main cabin aft. Gray 4-cylinder 
engine. Boat has had good care and is well 
equipped. 








ALDEN NO. 3066— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Stream- 
lined, barrel bowed twin Diesel cruiser, 55’ x 12’ 8”. Built 1937. 











DEC 


Teak decks, soundproofing throughout, Bendix controls. One 
double and two single staterooms. Sunken cockpit aft. Ship-to- 
shore telephone and many extras. A wonderful boat for a cruise 


to Florida this winter. 
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521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-3080— - 





CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGE 


Established 1906 







MIAMI OFFICE 
701 News Tower 
Telephone 2-7345 





O. 5886-Y — FOR CHARTER; MIGHT SELL — Modern Diesel 
yacht of approximately 150’ in length with unusual accommoda- 
tions consisting of six staterooms and large deckhouse containing dining 
room, lounge and living room. Most attractively fitted and furnished. 
In full commission ready for immediate delivery. Price attractive. Cox 
& STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


O 7073-Y — FOR CHARTER — 100’ Diesel Mathis houseboat. 

Five staterooms, three baths, five toilet rooms. Deckhouse con- 
taining combined living room and dining room. Ideal for southern 
cruising. Excellent condition throughout. Cox & STEvVENs, INc., 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ee feb: 








O. 5172-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Fast, 

‘twin-screw Diesel yacht, 95’ overall. Built by well- 
known firm. Motors installed 1936. Three staterooms, two 
baths and four toilets. Dining saloon in sunken deckhouse 
forward. Large deck space. Beautifully fitted and fur- 
nished. Low _price. Cox & STEvENS, INc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


O. 6277-Y — FOR SALE — 42’ twin-screw double 

cabin enclosed bridge deck cruiser. Built 1937. 
Comfortable accommodations for five. Fully equipped 
and excellent boat for coastwise cruising. Inspection in- 
vited. Cox & Stevens, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


O. 4166-Y —FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw 80’ 
power yacht, built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Speeds up to 16 miles. Deck dining saloon forward, below one double 
and two single staterooms, bath and three toilets. Maintained in best 
possible condition.. Price for sale and charter very attractive as owner 
has purchased larger yacht. Located Florida. Cox & STEVENS, INC., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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O. 7236-Y — FOR SALE AND CHARTER — Ex- 
N2; 5630-Y — FOR SALE — One of the finest cruising O. 8507-Y — FOR CHARTER — One of the best 60’ 0.a. motor = 


schooners available, including all of the good features. 
Two double staterooms, large cockpit and deck shelter. 
Buda-Diesel engine. Able, roomy and comfortable, sally 


sailers afloat, now in Florida waters. Fast, able. comfortable, well 
furnished and equipped, excellent crew ot two men. Large double 


ceptionally able and fast 74’ o.a. ocean racing and 
cruising auxiliary ketch, built by Lawley in best manner. 
One double, one single stateroom, shower bath, well 


stateroom aft, total accommodations six persons. Bridge deck aad 
controls enclosed. Reasonable charter price to right party. Cox & 


furnished and inventoried including complete racing 
STEVENS, INC., 521 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 


canvas and power tender. Cox & Stevens, INc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





equipped, g sails, sailing dinghy. Dimensions: 58’ 
43’ x 14’ x 8’. Very reasonably priced. Cox & Srevenes. 
Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Represented in 


N20 S494 (Left) — LONDON 

n 
exceptionally well built PARIS O. 6290-Y — FOR 
cruising and racing auxili- SEATTLE SALE — Splendid 


ary yawl of proven ability 
to our design. Double 
planked, Everdur fas- 
tened, lead keel, teak and 
mahogany throughout, 
well equipped, including 


little cruising cutter, ee 
1 * imensions: 36’ 

oF x 10S" = SS", Has 
double stateroom, total 
accommodations six per- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 








MIAMI sons. Very well equipped 
all racing sails. Dimen- . and completely found. 
sions: a 46’ a ru, 34’ BALTIMORE ge ee A Sg < 
oO" deat = Cox & Sree BOSTON Fifth Avenue, New York 
YENS. Tee. ; oe a i} CHICAGO City. 
S r ity. 
venue, New Yo: y DETROIT 




















Particulars believed to be correct but not guaranteed 
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MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


Yacht Brokers 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1334 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Naval Architects 











No. D-1026 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 100’ x 18’ x 6’, twin-screw Diesel yacht, 
buiit 1929. Beautifully equipped and furnished. For further particulars consult Masterson 
& Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 


G-2161 — 34’ Twin-screw Marblehead cruiser....................4. 1938 
G-2152 — 38’ Twin-screw Matthews cruiser.................000000- 1937 
Rene 2008 ee A RD REDMON. ss apis a: as <.ese bos 0p awe nop 0 nee 1936 
Se re OI oo ic vas cnc 9 ere ow dois a bob v.0 8 ga Dieny es aps 1937 
ee ee oes ais oinin kane nk bas cen ested uw cheba eee 930 
G-2066 — 46’ Matthews cruiser............... cece cece cece eeeee 1930 
ee as slp wrcie Wipe eo do eb Sb ims e Meee wE 1936 
Se one ee Oe MD MUN sw oon ce sint per cvccdneveeeces aoc ske 


G-2118 — 51’ Vinyard cruiser............... . .1936 
G-2169 — 53’ Twin-screw cruiser........ 





G-2188 — 54’ Consolidated cruiser . a 
G-2164 — 56’ Twin-screw cruiser........ . .1938 
G-2144 — 57’ Grebe cruiser..:,...........- . 1938 
G-1802 — 60’ Dawn.cruiser, motors 1935............0eeeeeeees . .1930 
ne ad win bs adele Bis bo we oh edwals e e's ein whe 1930 
G-1660 — 62’ ae? Ay SESE ASS aa See aap rane S 1926 
G-1037 — 65’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser. ............0ee.eees 1929 
cies —— Je Copeman Sealeer.. ... 5. sii 5. +e csscscs0e ocvecde 1936 
8055 — 70 I. BW, Weenie Oo. Oe BH. Co. CIMT. onc sce vescccens 1926 
Se eee nk Ce ce wv abn etn oe oben bbsh ov oae 1931 
iS-1970 — 89 N.Y. Yocut L. & B. Co. cruiser .......... . cvccescvevcses 1928 
SES SS RN I WIE 5 5 as 50 o's 0. So wissen es beensbeuwe 1927 


DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 
D-1300 — 50’ Matthews cruiser 







D-1299 — 50’ Consolidated cruiser, motor 1938. .1931 
D-1266 — 52’ Dawn/cruiser................. . 1936 
D-1295 — 53’ Wheeler cruiser. . . . 1937 
D-i308 — 54’ Grebe cruiser................ : . 1937 
D-1229 — 60’ Diesel cruiser, motors 1936..................- oonkeeD 
D-1002 — 77’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser... ...........02ee ee. 1932 
ES ee SS eer ae err oe 1935 
er NM Sohn Sk gw o's wins iw pd shew bo a.a ogee 1930 
SPH) —— 7 Ee BPNOOEN CUUIET So. 55 ono 00:0 ove se cinesesu essen 1935 
D-1220 — 95’ Consolidated cruiser, motors 1936..............2e000- 1927 
ee OO ES ee en ae ae 1922 
ee a NS 5S aaa 0 10'N'd ‘a's bin 0 pw 0 'd FU Ble oS RE 1927 
D-1306 — 106’ Diesel cruiser motors 1937.............. cc eeeeeccees 1927 
es ee 0c 5 ssbb, nip'ca vivo 4.40 00 be 5 5 5S 19. 
en en ON os 3S 6 d's .0sk. 0's oes 0b oes et's v'g.ee em esies 1930 
SOD ee ENED SRMDEE G5. 55 a0 00550. 50's be nan on 6000992000008 4 1931 
eo Rep kr ae eres 5 
ee er SS, a bbc sone p0/0.e'us po owe eso¥a's cic oak 1930 
ee es ee I oo s 5 isis b'b0 b\e hip 60 0 005.40 0'sla a bb 5.0Obiek 1929 
nn ee cue ws wie w i'w -0.0 sw-0-w es a0 SS .0N +R 1931 
ee ee I Ss biv'vc a bbe obs bie» vis svete bie eee ah 1930 
SAILBOAT BARGAINS 

S-1534 — 35’ Alden auxiliaty Ketch. <5 0... asic csc ccccccccesecevss 1937 
Seen er ee AEE MUN conic 0 0:5 0.6.0 b-0-0'0.9.0's 6:0 40 0.000 tues neice 1938 
re ae Sho. 5 ole nieie's 0 06S.» 64.09% bin se usow ee 1935 
re a Or I on sav cen 6500 6b vse caw neneeeun 1924 
S-1541 — 43’ Alden auxiliary schooner.................ccceceeeeeee 1927 
S-1543 — 55’ Herreshoff auxiliary yaw]... .............sccecseccves 1937 
ee ee ano a ee e'k baie 6065S 5 e805 0b ek bE 1929 
en) es ee I cia gue osn in oie 4s's 0056 46.06%4 000 ane Sy 1937 
ee) See ET ORI i. . 5 5 voce oss ossbeecbg vous vee sece 1931 
eek Oe ee ED MET ENE. 5 6 0.0,5 nv noc 0se swiceeenenasee ec 1929 
S-1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary schooner.................c0ccccescece 1931 
S-1286 — 137’ Auxiliary Diesel schooner... ..........ccccccccceves 1920 
S-1160 — 148’ Diesel auxiliary schooner................c0ceeeceees 1928 


We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be glad to submit any 
of them for your consideration. We will be glad to list 
your yacht if it is for sale or charter 














E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR. 


INCORPORATED 


40 CENTRAL STREET 
Tel. CAPITOL 2337 
Naval Architects 


Cable: TIPLER — BOSTON 


© BOSTON 


Yacht Brokers 








*“TAMARIT” 


No. 2251 (right) — 67’ .l.0.a. Auxiliary 
Schooner. Accommodations include double 
stateroom, single stateroom, main cabinsleeping 
four, one berth in deckhouse. Mystic Lathrop 
auxiliary. Teak decks, houses and trim. Com- 
pletely reconditioned 1939. For further par- 
ticulars apply: E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 





“ESSEX V” 


No. 2340 (right) —1939 Single-Hander Yawl 
35’ x 25’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3”. Accommodations for 
four. Red Wing Meteor auxiliary. Ratsey sails. 
For further particulars apply: E. Arthur Shu- 


man, Jr., Inc. 








“BITTERSWEET” 


No. 2084 (left) — 46’ 1.0.a. Crocker designed 
Auxiliary Yawl. Powered by 40 h.p. Red 
Wing. Double stateroom aft. Sleeps four in 
main cabin. Completely equipped. Able and 
fast. For further particulars apply: E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc. 





“VIXEN” 


No. 1523 (left) — 35’ l.o.a. Ocean Racing 
Cutter built in 1937. Accommodations include 
one double stateroom, main cabin sleeping 
four. Powered by Gray. A bargain! For further 
particulars apply: E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc 








No. D- 1313 — FOR SALE — 52’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” twin-screw Diesel yacht. Built 1936. 
Speed 16 miles. An unusually fine the Th For ggaeed particulars consult Masterson & 
Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street. New York Cit 


OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ DESIGNING EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


No. 1979 (right) — International 8 Metre 


“VENTURE” 


CHARTERS ARRANGED 








41 EAST 42nd STREET 


MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Inc. 


Sloop built in 1938. U.S.A. Winner Season's 
Championship Marblehead 1939. For further 
particulars apply: E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 








NEW YORK CITY 











Large list of CLASS BOATS— AUXILIARIES OF ALL 
TYPES—GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER YACHTS 
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CAledonia 5—4417 


Hiibeseimsannttes 














No. Y-7150— FOR SALE — 50’ twin Diesel power Matthews sedan. 
Sleeping accommodations for six. Crew quarters. Excellent condition. Ideal 
for cruising and fishing. This cruiser will appeal to a new boat buyer. Com- 
-plete details gladly furnished. 








No. Y+7159 — FOR SALE — If you are in the market for a practically new 
Diesel yacht ask for full details of this fifty-four footer. Two double staterooms 
and deckhouse dining saloon. 


Telephones -. CHRIS B. NELSON 
CAledonia 5-4494 he = LS Oo iRe & A L aa E Nd N. ERIK ALMEN 
Sa os 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
aval Architects OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


" a * 





No. Y-7105 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 80’ Diesel yacht. Ideal for Florida waters. 

















Yacht Brokers 


Zo: mL. 


t | 


No. Y-2064— FOR SALE — 40’ twin-screw sedan model Chris-Craft cruiser, 
new 1938. Owner purchased larger mt 


No. Y-2001 — FOR SALE — 50’ Vinyard cruiser, new last year; excellent con- 
dition and accommodations. Price very attractive. 





THE CRUISERS BELOW WERE TAKEN IN TRADE BY 





No. Y-7176 — FOR SALE — 48° Diesel cruiser delivered July 1938. In 
fine condition and inspectable at Annapolis, Maryland. 






© 





No. Y- 4510 — FOR SALE — 60- eotee available for fdimebabies and demon 
yon ace at Miami, Florida. Splendid condition. Excellent accommo- 
ations. 





Smaller Boats Will Be Considered in Trade 








THE ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD 





SPEAR: 








No. Y-2061 — FOR SALE — 50’ Elco in good condition. Splendid accom- 
modations. Ideal cruising boat. 





No. Y- 2940 - — FOR SALE — Taken in Gade as owner is building 54’ Annap- 
olis Diesel cruiser, This 46’ Matthews twin-screw sport fisherman in excellent 
condition and priced attractively. Located Miami Beach, Florida. 
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{| John H. Wells, 1x. |} 











444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





No. 191 M.S. — FOR CHARTER — One of the finest Diesel motor 
sailers afloat. One double and two single staterooms. Large enclosed deck- 
house used as lounge. Dining salon forward. Just overhauled, ready to go. 


Power Cruisers For Sale or Charter 
5510 For Sale — 32’ Richardson sedan. Twin-screw. Sleeps four. $3300. 


3616 For Sale — 38’ Matthews twin-screw sedan, 1934. Sleeps 6. Loca- 
tion: Fla. Price: $3500. 


5354 For Sale — 38’ Matthews twin-screw, twin cabin. Sleeps six. Large 
cockpit. $6000. Fla. 


5469 For Sale or Charter — 41’ Elco sedan. Complete for fishing. 17 
m.p.h. $6000. Fla. 


1693 For Charter — 42’ Elco family cruiser. Sleeps six. New Diesel. 
$750 per month. Fla. 


5584 For Charter — 55’ Diesel cruiser. New in 1937. Sleeps six. $1200 
per month. 


1300 For Sale or Charter — 55’ Flying bridge controls. Diesel cruiser. 
Motors new in 1936. Price: $12,000. Charter: $1500 per month. 


65-D-01 For Charter — 65’ Diesel cruiser, built in 1936. Two double 
and one single rooms. $2200 per month. Fla. 


1922 For Sale or Charter — 76’ Deck-house cruiser. One double, two 
single rooms, dining and living room in deck house. $2500 per 
month. Fla. 


1370. For Sale or Charter — 80’ Diesel cruiser. Two double rooms, deck 
house. Real sea boat. $2500 per month. Fla. 


1178 For Sale or Charter — 98’ Sea-going Diesel cruiser. Sleeps six. 
Dining room, living room in deck house. $4000 per month. Fla. 


Sailboats For Sale or Charter 
497-C For Sale — 30’ Husky cruising cutter, new in 1939. Sleeps four. 
Double-planked mahogany, teak decks, etc. $3000. 


297-Y For Sale — 38’ Marconi yawl. Herreshoff. Sleeps four. Fine 
racing record. $1800. N. Y. C. 


245-C For Sale — 40’ Cutter, built in 1937. Sleeps four. Excellent 
cruising boat. $4500. N. Y. C. 


226-Y For Sale — Marconi yawl. Shoal draft. Built in 1936. Sleeps 
four. $4800. Offer. 


225-K For Sale or Charter — 50’ Diesel ketch. Comfortable accom- 
modations for eight. $1200 per month. Fla. 


527-Sch. For Charter — 49’ Centerboard schooner. Sleeps six. Shower. 
$900 per month. Fla. 


133-K For Charter — 56’ Auxiliary ketch. Sleeps seven. Condition 
perfect. $800. Fla. 


105-Sch. For Sale or Charter — 66’ Hand-designed staysail schooner. 
Sleeps six. Fast, sea-going. $1500. 


33-SG-01 For Sale — 33’ Converted International One-Design. Auxil- 
iary. Sleeps two. Toilet and galley. $2200. 


194-Sch. For Sale or Charter — 126’ Alden Diesel schooner. Completely 
overhauled in 1939. $40,000. 


The charter rates quoted above are for one 
month ana include cost of crew and insurance 


If you do not find among these one that meets all your require- 
ments, write to us stating your needs and we will send a suitable 
list from our files of over 1500 boats. 





YACHTING 





Telephone: ELdorado 5-2236 


LINTON RIGG 


Yacht Broker 


222 E. 49th Street, New York 
Cables: “RIGGING” 














John H. Wells, Ine. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Phone: PLaza 8-1065-6-7 


Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


Naval Architects 
Marine Engineers 


Yacht Management, Service on Budget Basis 














oe if ol 





FOR SALE — No. 3785. Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 85’ 0.a., 
15’ beam, 5’ draft. Finest construction with teak decks, teak 
houses, etc. Bronze fastened. Superior Diesel Engines, new 
1936, each 100 h.p. operating through reduction gears. Very 
quiet and most economical. Four large staterooms, two 
baths, dining saloon, living room. Exceptional deck space. 
An ideal cruiser for either Northern or Southern waters. Has 
always had the very best care and is in perfect condition 
throughout. Apply Linton Rice, Yacht Broker, 222 East 49th 
Street, New York City. 














deep sea work. Very heavy construction, and can go any- 
where in safety and comfort. Dimensions 91’ 0.a., 84’ w.l., 
21’ 5’’ beam, 9’ draft. Powered with two 200 h.p. Buda 
Diesels. Speed 12 m.p.h. Accommodations include three 
double staterooms, one single stateroom. Large settee in 
deck house. Four toilets, three showers, one tub. Condition 
like new. Apply Linton Rice, Yacht Broker, 222 East 49th 
Street, New York City. 




















For further particulars on these or other fine yachts 
apply to LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


250 PARK AVE. 

















No. 10432 — FOR SALE OR a ery IN FLORIDA — Very attractive 
Diesel powered yacht 100’ over all ’ beam, 5’ draft. Powered with two 
Winton Diesels. Five staterooms, ct living room, dining room and lounge 
In deckhouse. Attractively furnished and in excellent condition. Now in 
commission and available for ininodieln delivery. 





L 


No. 10832 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 130’ Modern Steel Diesel 
yacht, Built by Lawley from our design. Five unusually large staterooms. 





Dining saloon and living room in deckhouse. Most completely equipped cabin. 


throughout. Excellent yacht for Southern and West Indies cruising. 





TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
ELDORADO 5-6850 


FLORIDA 
CHARTERS 


There are now available a num- 
ber of excellent cruising yachts, 
houseboats and 
which may be chartered for 
Southern cruising. If you con- 
template a cruise 
waters, to Nassau, Cuba or the 
West Indies, we have a complete 
selection of suitable craft to offer. 


YOUR INQUIRIES 
ARE INVITED 


sailing craft 





No. 5193—FOR SALE — Herreshoff, Fisher 

Island One Design. Double planked hull, sted 
Gray Auxiliary motor installed 
Ratsey sails. In excellent condition throughout. 
Inspection near New York. 


in Florida 


Florida Office 
1101 LINCOLN ROAD 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


NEW YORK 














No. 10862 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically Baca 61’ Mathis 
built Diesel cmon cruiser. _ Three double staterooms Large 
saloon in deckh k. Besutifelly f furnished and in 
perfect condition. Ideal for Ca and Southern charters. 











No. Y-9905 — FOR CHARTER — Most desirable Diesel powered 
1935. per afloat. 148’ overall, 23’ beam, 7’ 11” draft. Six staterooms, 

ve baths, Dining saloon, living room, library on deck. Exceptionally 
large after deck. May be inspected by appointment. 











Telephone 
DIGBY 4-9257 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
















No. 3112 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 98’ T. S. Diesel yacht, able sea 
boat, with splendid accommodations. Reasonably priced. Florida delivery. 








No. 213 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modern and fully equipped 98’ T. S. 
Diesel motor house! t, handsomely furnished and attractively priced. 
Can tender other HOUSEBOATS of various sizes delivered in Florida. 













SALE OR C 


ants. 


ivery. 








No. 295 (left 





— FOR 
AARTER 
desirable 
Diesel 


cruiser, with roomy 
cabins, spacious 
deck saloon and 
——- deck. Florida 


WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


No. 
FOR SALE 


11’ 


cruising fish boat. In 
excellent condition 


and 
Florida. Splendid ; 
opportunity. 4 


Cable 
YACHTING, N. Y. 


YACHT BROKERS 








No. 3265 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 124’ x 20’ steel, T. S. Diesel yacht 
with attractive quarters and appointments. Florida delivery. 


No. 3147 — FOR SALE OR bcp y — 100 T. S. Diesel yacht, with five 
staterooms, two deck Well furnished and in splendid 
condition. Most reasonably pote 9 Delivered in Florida. 













3490 (right) — 
— 40’ x 


twin motored 


y for use in 















YACHTING 








TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 


BRYANT G a LOW CROGIE 
9-7670 . NEW YORK 














OUR MIAMI, FLA., OFFICE CHARTERS 
In Charge DANIEL MATHEWS HENRY J. GIELOW, INC SOUTHERN WATERS 
44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 25 West 43rd Street BOATS 
TEL. 92-9947 New York City EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 














YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 

















WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker ROBERT HEARD HALE 


witedtesien . ~~ to . Bas ee, anja 3 Hate 
_ -36 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT ; 
No. 2799 — Motor sailer, Marconi ketch rig, 
LS Or ’ 52’ x 45’ x 14 x 6’ 6”, built 1934. Three 
7 double staterooms. Twin Lathrop Mystic 
uy 65's. Best of condition. Price attractive and 


open to offer. 

No. 3088 — Alden Marconi yawl, 44. x 30’ 
x 10’ 3” x 6’, built 1937. Accommodates four 
and crew. Gray motor. Fast attractive boat, 
reasonably priced. 

No. 3294 — Crusailer type ketch, 41’ x 36’ 
x 11’ 3” x 5’ 0”, built 1938. Lycoming motor. 
Accommodates seven and crew. Finest con- 
dition, low price. AUXILIARIES 
No. 2562— Casey C. B. Marconi ketch, 
40’ x 32’ x-il’ 6” x 3’ 9”, built 1936. Lycoming 














motor. Accommodates six and crew. Price S-418 — 30’ Marconi sloop built in 1937 — 9’ beam, 5 6” draft. 
cig Stainless steel rigging. Permanent backstay. New mainsail, spinnaker 
- gg 
ened Gu tele tesa roan, ee d i f Very complete equipment including winches 
=e fall 195s. — starerpoen, fed and two wzes = at one ad fh = quip ’ 
rths main cabin, Tay motor, excellen + A 
’ wives condition. Price open to offer. Inspectable Cabin has 6’ 1’ headroom throughou 
- = re onn icut. . 
, - OBE may : S| No. 1861 — Double end Danish cutter, 33’ S-396 — One - the wed — rat a Pena Pao ned by 
, 9 x 32’ x 11’ x 5’ 6”, built 1932. Palmer motor ; 7' sloop sleeping two with full headroom. New this year. 
eo ee ee keel cutter, 39 x 29 x 1935. Marconi rig. Ratsey and Cousens & Rhodes A 2 | P E Pp a4 ith li ht il d th t xtras ¥ 
x » built 1936. Universal motor. Pratt sails. Accommodates four to five, full Has won several races. Equipped with light sails and other e ; 
nn a ee See cmpeiams headroom. Strong, able boat, weil built and / wee a 
alee stork seni cared for. Attractive buy. SC-403 — 43’ Alden designed centerboard schooner built in 1929. 
No. 3301 — 32’ Alden Marconi keel cutter, . . . 
built 1935. Double stateroom, two ‘berths — ae vee cu esate pe _ yy ei to wood recently. 
main cabin. Gray motor. Pigeon hollow spar, nag adoard an e I< . 
Ratsey sails. $3800 for quick sale, nee pe . P P P 
No. 2407— Alden design M i keel 
sloop, 28’ 2” x 21’ 5” x 8 6” x 4’ 7”, built INTERNATIONAL ONE-DESIGN 


1936. Kermath 4-20 motor. Accommodates 


muse One of the best of this famous racing class, new in 1937, now available 

No. 2207 — 28’ Marconi yawl, Alden design, for sale. In condition of a new boat. Not used in 1939 and very little in 

a wks akin. Ger oe oe Pe 1938. Sail locker: one set 1937 (came with boat), one set 1937 (Ratsey, 

$2500. : 4 used part of one season), one set 1938 (Prescott Wilson, never used), one 

gota No, 2228 — Moter ester, 20° 6” x 28° = 10° set 1939 (Prescott Wilson, never used). One Ratsey spinnaker 1937, one 

20s, 9266 — 9088 ouble Gobin, open bikder Sloop rig. Ratsey and Cousens & Pratt sails. Ratsey spinnaker 1939 never used. Boat was opts ne ge 

. ee 4 ’ * Accommodates four to five. Attractive boat. H H H : wner 

Matthews 38. Sterling motor. Accommodates Price $3000" _—e - eetnnes - past one season, but never use e 
out; inspection invited. eS No. 3308—1937 Matthews 50’, Twin wil sacrifice for an immediate sale. 


Sterling Petrel motors. Speed 18 m.p.h. 

oa ganame for four to six and crew. 
w price. 

No. 2494 — Matthews 38’ double cabin, No. 951—Elco 50. Twin Kermath 85's SELECTED YACHTS 

enclosed bridge model. Sterling motor, ac- installed 1938. Accommodates six and crew. 


commodates seven. Price $2500. Price 


ee es eee nha The yachts offered by this office are selected to suit 
o. {— 1936 Chris-Cr single é sie hi ,, pea : 
cabin cruiser. Twin Chrysler motors. Speed Min enclosed bridge model 228 hip Kore discriminating requirements. 


16-18 m.p.h, Accommodates four. Has had math and 45 h.p. Lycoming motors. Accom- 
little use. Price $3100. modates seven and crew. Price $6500. 



































,” 
AVAILABLE ON SHORT NOTICE! » 


75’ Cruising Yacht, “Hippocampus.” One of the fin- 
est available at this time. Has always had the best 
of care and is beautifully furnished throughout. One 
double, two single staterooms with wash basin in 
each. Shower. Powered by two Sterling Coast Guard 
engines. Noexpense has been spared to make this boat 
handsome, seaworthy and comfortable. Must be seen 
to really be appreciated. For further particulars, 
write LUDERS. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 














Stamford, Conn. 


coe STAMFORD-4-3137 BROKERAGE DEPT. , 
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yar onion YACHT SALES AND SERVICE, Inc. .322°%. 


Naval Architects 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA a 
Marine Insurance —_— FRANK B. HARRIS, President FREDERICK C. GEIGER, A. I. N. A. 











No. 1654 — —_ — — 41’ auxiliar No. 1650 — By SALE — ae 


motor sailer, designed by Sparkman auxiliary o% 1 designed by Alden and 
Stephens, and built by Davis & Sons 1938. built 192 34! 4" x9 9” x 3’ 6”, pow- 
One of aie most attractive of her type ered ae Gray motor. Fully Pt? and 
being offered today. For further particu- in excellent condition. For furt fer. 
lars communicate with YACHT SALES ticulars communicate wit YACHT 
& SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 1648 — FOR SALE — Attractive Cc rocker 
designed jib-headed auxiliary sloop built 1927, 
new sails and rigging 1936, new Gray motor 
1937, excellent condition. gc ao accom- 
modations for four. or. further particulars 
communicate with YACHT SALES & SERV- 
a Inc., 129 South 16th Aa ning Philadelphia, 
a. 


No. 1655 — FOR SALE — Attractive, jib- 
headed auxiliary cutter, 30’ 6’ x 9’ 6” x 4’ 6”. 
Built 1936 by Mathis. Gray motor. One axa 
stateroom and two berths in main cabin. Excel- 
lent locker and galley oe. Boat completely 
equipped. For further iculars communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Ine., 129 

South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








No. 1635 (Right), — FOR SALE — 36’ 6” x 10’ 


2” x 5’ 8”. Auxiliary een, built in 1934. No. 1651 (Left) — FOR SALE — 36’ x ¥ 6” x 6’ 





Gniversal motor, new 1938, 10’ dinghy. Four ii b-headed auxiliary ketch, designed and built 
owner berths and one crew berth, two toilets. y Casey 1927, new Universal motor 1939. 
Excellent condition. For fur ge al Sleeps six. New sails convene to purchaser. 
communicate with YACHT Sit ks & SERV- 


«ene particulars, unicate with 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ice. Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 














eee | ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


Eee ev te haa aD, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











No. 3009 — 30’ Custom Ex- 
press Cruiser built in 1937. 
Twin Gray 6-71’s give 25 
m.p.h. speed. Sleeps four in 
lower berths. Lavatory and 
galley. Large cockpit. Dual 
controls. Bendix throttles. 
Airfoam mattresses. Ever- 
dur gas tanks. Complete in 
every detail. 





No. 3342 — CHRIS-CRAFT 33’ Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge. Built 1939. Two 95 h.p. reduc- 
tion engines. Sleeps six in three separate staterooms. Two lavatories. Ideal for a new boat buyer. 
Absolutely perfect. 


No. 4820 — CHRIS-CRAFT 48’ Motor Yacht. Built 1939 and powered with two Gray (GM) 
Diesels. One double and two single staterooms aft with two lavatories and shower bath. Large 
galley with dining nook opposite. Complete equipment. Offered at a low price. 


No. 5502 — Custom 55’ Motor Yacht built in 1933. Repowered in 1939 with twin Gray 121’s. 
Two large double staterooms, two lavatories and shower. Large galley with electric refrigeration. 
Interior redesigned and modernized in 1937. Exceptionally large deckhouse. Controls at deck- 
house or flying bridge. 


No. 6003 — Custom 60’ Bridge Deck Yacht, built 1936, repowered in 1938 with new Gray 
(GM) Diesels. Exceptionally heavy construction. All fastenings of everdur. Luxurious accommo- 
dations for six with large lavatory and shower. Unusual interior treatment. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Write for illustrated folder. 


No. 6834 — FOR SALE — 
68’ Twin-screw Bridge Deck 
yacht, built in 1934 and 





oe ae eat tau AN OUTSTANDING BUY IN A SHOAL-DRAFT SCHOONER YACHT 
vedamandin epkcen. No. 4720 — Desirable centerboard schooner, 66’ 6” x 17’ 

soneiated ailler: Ole 4’ 6”. Most completely equipped. Frigidaire, CO-2 fire extin- 
reo vac ath aren guisher system, electric blowers in engine room, shelter deckhouse 
cost. forward of cockpit. One double and one single staterooms, two 





toilets, captain's stateroom. Hull of double sawn oak frames, yel- 
Mr. Banks in the Sailboat Department has several 
calle for 00d ausillaries. List youts with hin: low pine planking, teak deck. 
































BUY 


OF THE MONTH 





ALDEN NO. 4221 —FOR SALE 


— An opportunity for you to purchase 


a fine 10-metre auxiliary sloop con- 
verted for cruising and completely re- 
conditioned during the summer of 
1939. 58’ 10” x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. 
Double stateroom aft. Two berths in 
main cabin. Galley forward. Large 
forecastle. Two suits of sails including 
complete light sails. Scripps F-4 engine 
completely rebuilt 1939. Stainless steel 
rigging. New upholstery, never used. 
We offer this boat for immediate sale at 
$3,950. Call or write 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
CAPitol 9480 








YACHTING 





_—_—_—~S 





BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


No. 504 — Motor sailer 45’ l.o.a. Schooner rig, fully found. For further 
particulars, write Luders. 


No. 201 — 72’ Luders-built commuter available at most attractive price. 
For further particulars, write Luders. 


No. 202 — 39’ Consolidated fishing boat. Ideal for Southern and North- 
ern use. May be had at a sacrifice. 


No. 242 — 50’ Matthews, new this year. In excellent condition. Sleeps 6. 
For further particulars, write Luders. 


No. 904 — International 10 metre. 58’ 10’ x 36’ w.l. Sleeps 6. In fine 
shape. For further particulars write Luders. 


Atlantic class sloops from $600. 
Star class sloops from $500. 


DESIGNERS LUDERS MARINE a € @ FES (0) '1.\4; 


BUILDERS ee is REPAIRS 

















CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
AND METEOROLOGY 


By the famous Weems’ System. Expanded 
and improved. Classes open in Boston and 
Springfield, Mass., New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other cities, in early Janu- 
ary. Write at once for details. Address: 


WSN, The Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Navigation Instruction 
Correspondence Courses & Private Tutoring 
Coastwise — Offshore 
CAPT. E. D. CARLSON 
48 William St., Orange, N. J. OR 2-1590 
Navigation Instructor, Newark Y. M. C. A. 








FOR SALE 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 
ESTATE 


with 200’ protected 
fresh water dockage 


Write today for brochure giving 
complete details of this beautiful 
water-front estate, that is truly an 
amazing value. 


Write Box No. 1201, care YAcHTING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DECE 





























H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 


Box A 
Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 


Ipswich, Mass. 




















Winter Cruises 


To the Keys, Islands, or the Gulf aboard the 
well-known yawl “Spray”’ offer the thrill of a 
real tropic cfuise in a deep water vessel 
manned by a Skipper and Mate who sail 
because they like it. Accommodates party of 
four, in two cabins. Food, linen, etc. included 
at $125 per week. Capr. R. D. CULLER, 
General Delivery, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 








A. M. DEERING 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Yachts of All Types and Sizes 


POWER — SAIL — AUXILIARY 
1062 Builders Building, 228 North LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 8932 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FOR SALE 


“LADY ESTHER’”’ 

1937 Cruising and Racing Auxiliary 
30’ o.a. x 23’ w.l. x 9’ beam x 5’ 6” draught. 
Exceptionally roomy with accommodations 
for four and headroom of 6’ 1’ throughout 
main cabin. Modern marconi sloop rig with 
all extra gear for racing and exceptionally 
complete equipment. May be seen near New 
York. Communicate with owner: 


Dr. D. P. Babbidge 
1 Nevin Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: TRiangle 5-2330 














WANTED 


Will pay $1000 for low powered cruiser, mini- 
mum 55’ o.a. Age, condition paint, engine, 
etc., not important if hard work can make 
her watertight and seaworthy. In other 
words I want the “most” boat I can get for 
$1000. Can take delivery anywhere Atlantic 
seaboard. Photos returned. Send details Box 
No. 1200, care YacuTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 




















WINTER ENGINE BARGAINS 


Send for our winter bargain list just issued for 
real savinge in used and reconditioned marine 
engines. Our entire stock is being offered at 
reduced prices to make room for next year’s 
new engine stock. H. MIKKELSEN, INC., 
44 Warren Street, New York City, or 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 


HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


295 City Island Ave. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Telephones: 


1880 
CITY ISLAND 8-195 


WANTED 


$25,000 to $50,000 — To finance construc- 
tion and sales of eight attractive styles of 
fast, popular prey auxiliary sailboats from 
18 to 28 ft. Sound, substantial de- 
signs no ocean balanced boats 
adapted to modern production methods for 
good sales volume and profit. Box No. 1202, 
care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
































FOR SALE 


Kolster Radio Direction Finder 
Model 103: factory overhauled and guaran- 
teed; complete with batteries, battery box, 
charger and installation material. Cost $535.00. 
Bargain price $250.00. 


Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc. 
Milton Point Rye, N. Y. 





B. T. DOBSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Yacht Designs of Any Type 


NEW BEDFORD 


STAR RIG 
Bending spars, complete with sails 
and rigging — $250. 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Stamford Connecticut 






































FREIGHTERS ¢ FERRIES 
TUGS * TANKERS ¢ BARGES 
For Sale & Charter 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
14 EAST 44th ST.e NEW YORK CITY 














RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Cruising Yachts 


39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, Mass. Phone Granite 3699-R 


WANTED — SALESMAN 


New England manufacturer of yacht equip- 
ment wants man to act as outside —- 
and for a variety of work in sales depart- 
ment. Must have technical backgronee Pand 
experience in the ign og of fittings and 
equipment to sailing yachts. State ‘qualifica- 
tions and experience. Box No. 1203, care 
YacuTinc, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


Huckins 45’ “Fairform Flyer” delivered 
June 1938. Twin 300 h.p. Scripps give top of 
30 m.p.h. Accommodations — six and one 
crew. Shower, hot and cold water, etc. Fully 
found and in A-1 condition. MARINE CON- 
STRUCTION ComPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
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57 Miller Street, Warren, Rhode Island BS soy 


No. 556 — 20’ x 16’ 10” x 6’ 9” x 3’ 10” Aux. Sloop, Gray Sea Scout, Warner designed, 
built 1937. 


No. 665 — 28’ x 22'x 9’ x 4’ 7” Aux. Sloop, Gray Sea Scout Red., built 1938, MacGregor 
designed. 


No. 718 — 30’ x 22’ 4’ x 8’ 2” x 4’ 4” Aux. Sloop, Gray Sea Scout, built 1937, Sparkman 
& Stephens designed. 


No. 615 — 36’ x 28’ x 10’ 5’ x 5’ 3”” Aux. Yawl, Gray 4-40, built 1936, Alden designed. 


No. 651 — 43’ x 33’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 2”, C. B. Aux. Schooner, Scripps 4-40, built 1928, 
Alden designed. 


No. 347 — 25’ Semi-inclosed Chris-Craft 1937, two 6-85 motors. 


No. 660 — 32’ x 4’ draft fisherman 1934, Lycoming 6-115 h.p., complete fishing gear 
and steadying sails. 


No. 723 — 49’ Twin-Screw Custom Wheeler, 1936, Two Sterlings, 
No. 484 — 50’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, 1939, Flying bridge. 
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FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICES 


1004 Aux. Ketch  41'4’" 35/6” 11'6’’ 5/8’ Accommodates seven 
1123 C.B.Ketch 40/0’ 32/0’ 11/6’ 3’9’’ Fine for Florida 
1972 Aux. Cutter 35/3’ 28/8” 10'6” 6/0’ Built 1937. Fast 
1191 Motor Sailer 53 Ft. T.S. 11 K. Sleeps seven. Very seaworthy 
1317 Fast Cruiser 50 Ft. T.S. 25K. Smaller boat part exchange 
1283 Diesel Cruiser 62 Ft. T.S. 12 K. Accommodates six. Well found 


(C. PADGETT HODSON 
Vaval Architect 


YACHT BROKERAGE MARINE INSURANCE 
ELEVEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 8368 CABLE: CROWSNEST, BOSTON 














For Sale or Charter 


Diesel yacht, 186 feet with all modern navigation 
equipment, including: electric steering, fathom- 
eter, Mackay direction finder, long and short wave 
wireless, two launches, two lifeboats fully 
equipped. Engines in perfect shape and ready to 
run. This yacht has just been hauled out and 
painted, and is fully furnished including: silver- 
ware, china, glassware, blankets, and of course, 
furniture, carpets and deck equipment. She can be 
inspected at New York City. 


A. D. Thayer, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 




















Exceptional opportunity to purchase or charter modern twin-screw Diesel 
yacht about 100’ o.a. In fine condition mechanically and otherwise. Four state- 
rooms, two baths in owner’s quarters. Every requisite provided for safety and 
comfort. In commission in Florida. For full particulars apply to 


44 COLUMBUS HOTEL ARCADE 
DANIEL MATHEWS wim, FLORIDA + Tel, 292247 


ALL TYPES OF PLEASURE CRAFT FOR SALE AND CHARTER 




















H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Seiatieaes Yacht Brokers Giiiie 


MUrray 2-9097 HERMAN JAGLE YACHTBROCO 
Room 1518, 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Successors to the Thomas Manning Yacht Agency, America’s Oldest Yacht Brokers, Established 1873 
4471 — 38’ Twin. -win-cabin ieetaeee de tag Speed 
_ rT recsew, 5 twin-ca! Matthews cruiser. ed miles. 
4563 — 41’ 7 -screw Elco Sport Fisherman. Deckhouse febing cockpit. 14-18 miles. 
a Sport Fisherman. Deckhouse and fishing cockpit. Speed 16-17 miles. 
les. 








cruiser. Encl a le 
4557 — 46’ Twin-screw, double-cabin, enclosed bridge deck A.C.F. cruiser. . 14-16 miles. 
‘467 — 46’ Twin-screw, twin-cabin, Matthews Sport Fisherman. Speed 18- mane 

4230 — 48’ Fairform Fiyer. Double cabin, deckhouse, flying bridge. 16-20 “a 

2119 — 52’ oe erm cruiser. Enclosed brid ge deck, double cabin. Speed 14 miles. Located 


Charlesto: 

3530 — 54’ Twin-screw A.C.F. cruiser. Two double staterooms, saloon, etc. Speed 17-20 il 
6891 — =. Rp oe gp Lawley ~_ ‘Bless D two Lag eg qudoned brid ge. 15-18 — a. 
any 8, all sizes, including s, Dawns, hews, Wheelers, etc. Gasoline a 
Diesel-powsred house! all sizes. Schooners, yawls, ketches, ane els Sizes. 

4 52’ Twin D crui Donbie agg nid fi bridge. Speed 18 mile 
- -screw Dawn ser. Double ca’ ouse, 15- 
$51 — vac: Twin-screw. Two double staterooms, saloon, baths. 14 miles. Located Florida 





sil 85° bp en four staterooms, two baths, large deckhouse. S; 1 miles. 
2239 — 100’ Twin- -screw, large deckhouse, five staterooms, baths, etc. Speed sm 14 miles. 
$523 — 107’ Twin-screw, four staterooms, baths, dining saloon, remy living room. 12-15 miles. 
Many other Diesel-powered yachts up io 500 fect Seet 

















ONLY $5500 
for the best 32’ Angler 


Eleo ever built 


Some “big game” fisher- 
man is lookin for a boat 
like BANSHEE ... an 
ideal 32-foot sport cre 
cruiser,completely equi i a 
with top quality fis 
gear. 

She has just been thor- 

hly reconditioned after 

only two seasons’ use, and 
carries Elco’s New Boat 
Guarantee. Sleeps 5. Spa- 
cious galley and lavatory. 
Twin screw, with 16 m.p.h. 
speed; dual Bendix con- 
trols. An outstanding boat 
at a really moderate price. 

A wide selection laced 
used boats from 22’ eo 75’ 
also available. For com- 
plete information, write, 
phone or visit 


113 East 46th Street 
WI 2-3830 




















FALCON’S Wheel House and Engine Room arrangement clearly 
illustrates the trend toward simplicity, dignity and accessibility. 





YACHTING 


“FALCON” 


DESIGNERS 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


BUILDERS 
Anderson & Combes, New Haven, Conn. 


OWNER 
Mr. Gilbert Ottley, New York, N. Y. 


POWER 
SUPERIOR Model MRA-6 Diesel 





Born a bit prematurely in the smother 
of the great New England hurricane, 
FALCON started her career as a storm 
tossed veteran with full confidence that 
“come what may’, she'd see it safely 
through. 


Today, FALCON is a veteran in her 
own right. After thousands of miles of 
cruising in all weathers she can point 
with pride to a splendid record for fine 
performance both under sail and power. 


FALCON is the realization of an ideal 
based on long experience in the owner- 
ship and handling of her several pred- 
ecessors. 


‘Her design and equipment reflect in 


every detail a sound knowledge of good 
boats and good engines. 


The selection of a SUPERIOR Diesel 
was natural in the light of its reputation 


for dependability. 


FALCON’S record under power has up- 
held that reputation from the start. 


50 to 810 H. P 15 to 230 H. P., 
250 to 720 R. P. M. 900 to 1800 R. P. M. 





TRE tse sian Jehtic COMPANY . ; a: ENGINE DIVISION 
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Covering up for the Winter. From a drawing by Whitman Bailey 
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DOWN EAST UNDER POWER. By Elizabeth B. Hall .. 2... 2... 0. ee ee ee 27 
WHY NOT GET INTO ICE BOATING? By Raymond A. Ruge ................ 31 
BLOWN OFF THE COAST. By Porter B. Sinclair. 2... 2 2 2 2. ee BB 
A SAILOR FOR A SON. By George Martingale, II... . 2.2... 2. ee ee ee ee 36 
HINTS FOR INLAND CRUISING. By Frederic M.Gardiner ...........2...... 39 
FITTINGS — GOOD AND BAD. By Robert N. Bavier, Jr. . 2 2 2 0. ee ee 40 
YACHTSMEN AND THE NAVY. By Frederic M. Gardiner... ............... 4 
PRACTICAL NAVIGATION: By GergiF. Adee. ee OO eee 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT. By “Spun Yarn”... 2.2... 2.0... . 48 
A HIND VIEW OF THE RACING SEASON. By George W. Sutton, Jr... . 2... 2... 49 
WE BUILD A FRIENDSHIP SLOOP. By Robert B. McKean ................... 51 
THE MONTH IN YACHTING ........ AS as A AE ia te a ae 
A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. By S. Burdett Coutts. . 2... 0... ee ee ee 
WATERFRONT NEWS. By *Beabuale” 6 i ea eee 
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AROUND THE CABIN 





YACHTING 


LAMP 





The Distant Isle 





HERE was not a man aboard the Tusitala 
who didn’t like the Kid. That’s saying a lot 
for lower deck men in a ship’s forecastle, 
where there’s usually a lot of bickering and 
nastiness before a voyage gets very old. It 

x was obvious from the start that the Kid was 
out to ern all he could about seamanship. In his below- 
watches, while the old ship was heading south for the Pan- 
ama Canal, he was always tying knots and making splices 
and holding up his handiwork for the inspection of the older 
hands. He would go to the sailmaker, a bewhiskered Dutch- 
man, and say, ‘‘ Mind if I watch you using that palm and 
needle, Sails?” 

Sails would laugh and puff up with importance, and it 
wasn’t long before they were sitting side by side on the 
bench, the Kid with a palm on his hand sewing patches in 
an old topsail. 

I guess I felt the same way as the rest about the Kid, 
because it was a novelty having a youngster like him in the 
ship. Most boys get pretty cocky after they’ve recovered 
from seasickness. They get toothache or bellyache or some- 
thing — good excuses for avoiding dish washing and other 
dirty jobs such as washing the mate’s underwear. The Kid 
did everything he was told, always with a grin. He kept his 
blue eyes wide open and missed nothing. 

One day, after we had finished coiling the gear on deck 
clear for running, the captain beckoned to him with his fore- 
finger. ‘‘Come here, boy!”’ he sang out. The Kid didn’t walk, 
he ran, and that pleased the Old Man. “‘Boy, how do you 
like it?” 

The Kid nodded, grinning. 

‘Fine!’ said the Old Man. ‘‘That’s the spirit that makes 
sailors. I want no farmers in this ship.” 

With a spell of fair winds, T'usitala made a good run to 
Colon. It was a hot day, I remember, and thunder clouds 
hung low on the mountains of Panama as we passed through 
the Canal. At five o’clock, we dropped the pilot and clapped 
all sail on the ship. The land was dim in the bluish haze 
astern when the mate ordered the Kid to the forecastle head 
to stand lookout. Darkness fell quickly. I was leaning against 
the rail, smoking, when the Kid struck seven bells and re- 
ported, “‘ All’s well, sir.” 

“The hell it is!” the Old Man sang out from the poop. 
“What’s wrong with your eyes, boy? Why don’t you report 
that light?” 

“Light, sir?” 

“Damn it!” the Old Man fumed. “Are you blind?” 

Hurrying up to the forecastle head, the first thing I saw 
was a ship’s green sidelight clearly visible away on the port 
bow. 

“There it is, Kid,” I said. 

“Oh, that,’ he muttered, “‘I thought it was a star.”’ 


+ + + 


For days we stewed in our own juice, while the sun beat 
down, blistering the paintwork, melting the pitch in the deck 
seams. The sea was smooth as glass, asleep under a sky in 
which the cumulus hung motionless. The ship floated amid 
vast stillness, canvas sagging limp and lifeless from the 
yards. Stifling forecastles and cabins. The nerves of most of 
us were sharp after a week of it, but the Kid didn’t seem to 
mind. He spent most of his time reading. Then he began 
going aft for a half-hour every evening. I would see twin 
beams of yellow light shining from the cabin skylight. The 


Kid was down there with the Old Man, learning things the 
Old Man knew — navigation, seamanship, and lots of 
deeper stuff besides. 

One misty dawn he was aloft on the foremast overhauling 
buntlines, his regular job mornings. ‘‘ Land, ho!’’ he sang out 
from the fore topgallant yard. ‘‘Land on the port beam, 
sir!’’ His voice had a strange vibrant ring. 

It was Cocos Island. Looking across the sea, I saw its lone 
mountain wreathed in a mist which rolled down toward 
Chatham Bay. 

* All right, boy,’”’ the Old Man called. It was just another 
island to him. He’d seen plenty of islands all over the world 
in his time, even the remote ones like the Diego Ramirez 
Rocks and the pinnacles of The Three Kings. But I could see 
the Kid up there, unmindful of the rain, staring at that 
lonely mountain rising out of the sea. 

He took his own good time coming down. Instead of going 
for his breakfast, he stepped right aft to me, and I saw that 
his face was lit with excitement. 

‘*A desert island,” he said. ‘‘Gee! Any breadfruit grow on 
it? Maybe you can tell me if there’s any wild pigs and goats 
there. Do you think the Old Man would put me ashore with 
a gun and an axe, and pick me up on the passage home 
from Honolulu?” 

““You’d better stick to your navigation,’ I replied sharply. 

He said nothing more, but I could tell that Cocos had 
taken a couple of strong turns around him. 

A breeze favored us all that morning. By eleven o’clock, 
a black cloudbank began to close in all round the horizon. 
It was the Kid’s watch below but he didn’t turn in. Instead, 
he leaned on the rail and tried to see the island through the 
misty curtain. We were heading westward. At noon, Cocos 
had vanished. 

Rain came in torrents. Lightning played all about us, 
jumping across the sky like fiery chains, dropping balls of 
fire that danced on the masts and yards. Old Nick’s fire- 
works, the Old Man called it. The fact that we were making 
five knots through the water seemed to please him im- 
mensely. At three o’clock, the last of the squall blew over 
us, leaving a blue sky and the sun blazing down. Ahead, 
emptiness. Astern — 

“Well, I’m damned!” the Old Man swore, jumping up 
from the skylight cover. “‘Cocos again!’’ There it was, closer 
than it had been at dawn. Staring with astonishment, he 
went to the rail. “Six hours at five knots,” he muttered. 
“We should be thirty miles to the westward. Currents — 
counter currents. That’s it!” 

We had sailed through the water, but had made nothing 
over the ground. For the rest of the day we drifted. At sun- 
set, the island looked as if it were bathed in blood and 
molten gold, but soon the clouds began to gather again. 
Drops of rain fell. A gentle air breathed from dead astern. 

‘Square the cro’jik yards!” roared the Old Man. 

All hands jumped for the braces. In fifteen minutes, we 
had the yards laid dead square with the clews of the cro’jik 
and mainsail up. The big foresail filled. We were moving, 
sailing over the ground, toward the northwest. Rain fell in 
sheets now. 

‘Set the royals, mister,” the Old Man ordered. 

“Royals, sir,”’ the mate echoed. He turned to the Kid. 
“Jump aloft and loose the mizzen royal, boy. Look alive!” 

The Kid ran past me and handed himself into the rigging. 
Up he went, over the mizzen top and the crosstrees, up to the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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4 blend of straight wh iskies—go proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses 


are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc:, Louisville & Baltimore 
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R.O.R.C. Keeps Open 


AS a means of keeping its organization alive 

and its premises open during the war, 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club of London has 
invited members of other yacht clubs to ac- 
cept honorary membership and to make use 
of the club’s rooms at Pall Mall Place. At 
the same time, in order to lighten the finan- 
cial burden of membership and thus discour- 
age resignations, the annual dues have been 
reduced to one guinea, the rate already in ef- 
fect for foreign members. Alan Bird, who re- 


cently succeeded Dick Buckley as honorable 


secretary of the R.O.T.C., has been called to 
active service and his place has been taken by 
E. W. R. Peterson. 


ee ogee 
Club Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Stamford 
Y.C., of Stamford, Conn., the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: Commodore 
Henry G. Fownes, Vice Commodore: John J. 
Radley, Jr., Rear Commodore James O. 
McCue, Secretary Charles A. Betts, Jr., 
Treasurer Gould A. Stebbins, Fleet Captain 
Frederick L. Reid, Fleet Measurer A. E. 
Luders, Jr., Fleet Chaplain Rev. Gerald A. 
Cunningham, and Fleet Surgeon Dr. Frank 
McMahon. 

At its annual meeting, the Raritan Bay 
Y.R.A., which is comprised of the Keyport 
Harbor B.C., the Princess Bay Y.C., the 
Raritan Y.C., the Newark Motor and Y.C., 
the Kill von Kull Y.C., the Robbins Reef 
Y.C., the Raritan River B.C., and the Bent- 
ley Y.C., the following officers were elected: 
President Frank J. Reynolds, Vice President 
of Sailing George Totten, Sr., Vice President 
of Power Walter Jacobson, Secretary Charles 
D. Fox, Treasurer E. B. Alger, and Chief 
Measurer Nels Macan. 


ae ea 
Plans for C. and D. Canal Bridge Ordered 


Users of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal have been wondering when the au- 
thorities were going to get around to replac- 
ing the highway bridge at St. Georges which 
was destroyed last winter by a steamship. It 
now appears that a contract for plans has 
been awarded to a New York firm of bridge 
builders and that a high-level four-lane bridge 
will be erected about 700 feet west. of the 
former site. Users of Route 13 down the east- 
ern side of the Virginia peninsula have been 
even more interested in the erection of the 
new bridge. But the Maryland Yacht Club’s 
bulletin “‘Kedge Anchor,’’ which is the au- 
thority for the above information, does not 
state when the new bridge will be completed. 


CALENDAR 


December 31-January 1— Motor Boat Regatta, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

January 5-13 — New York Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace. 

January 7—April 15 — Fishing Tournament, Miami, Fla. 

February 3-4 — Motor Boat Regatta, Lakeland, Fla. 

er 10 — Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne Bay Y. C., 


Mia 
February 10-11 — Motor Boat Regatta, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


February 13 — Seventh Annual Miami-Nassau Race, 

iami 

rey 17 — Motor Boat Regatta, Cocoa-Rockledge, 
1 


February 18 — Motor Boat Regatta, New Smyrna, Fla. 
February 19 — Lipton Trophy Race, Miami Y. C. 
naeey 22-25 — Golden Jubilee Regatta, Palm Beach, 


la. 
February 23-26 — Sunburn Regatta, Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
iami. 
March 2-3 — Biscayne Bay Motor Boat Regatta, Miami. 
March 9 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 
March 9-10 — Motor Boat Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 
March 15 — Havana-Key West Race. 
March 16-17 — Motor Boat Regatta, St. Petersburg. 
March 17 — Spring Sailing Regatta, Miami Y. C. 
March 31 — Sail Boat Regatta, Orlando, Fla. 





Sailing in the Dust Bowl 


According to information received from 
Mel Jaquier, of Oklahoma City, Okla., a 
boom in small boat sailing is pending in the 
Dust Bowl section of the country, thanks to 
the present and future building of lakes in 
that arid region. The Oklahoma City Y.C. 
has already enjoyed ten years of existence on 
or about the city’s water supply and, if a plan 
now afoot to build a lake eight times larger 
than the present one is effected, the club will 
have larger boats and possibly keel boats. 
(Although this is no place for an etymological 
discussion, the editor would like to be in- 
formed of the proper verb to be employed in 
connection with the establishment of a lake. 
Does one build a lake — or dig, erect, fashion, 
construct or materialize it?) 

At its annual regatta last June, the Okla- 
homa City club entertained crews from the 
Sequoyah Y.C., the Wichita Sailing Club, 
the Wichita Falls Y.C., the Denton 8.C., the 
Fort Worth B.C., the Lake Worth Y.C., and 
the Dallas S.C. Since these clubs were organ- 
ized, several other large lakes have come into 
being. Amarillo, Tex., now has two large 
lakes, and when Lake Murray, at Ardmore, 
Okla., is filled it will have a shoreline of 150 
miles. Sailing used to be confined to the sea 
but now it thrives wherever people have the 
commendable habit of drinking fresh water. 


ia inne 
Corinthians Open Intellectual Season 


At the autumn dinner of the Corinthians, 
held at the Yale Club, there was such a 
gathering of nautical experience and erudition 
as has hardly ever before been brought to- 
gether behind a speakers’ table. Tony Anable, 
Master of the Corinthians, introduced Her- 
bert L. Stone, master of ceremonies, who, in 
turn, proceeded to introduce Irving Jakob- 


son, George Ratsey, Phil Rhodes, George 
Roosevelt, Rod Stephens and George Wal- 
lace, and to inform the diners, who numbered 
more than one hundred, that these gentlemen 
were prepared, respectively, to answer all 
questions pertaining to yacht construction, 
yacht sails (not sales), yacht design, naviga- 
tion, yacht rigging, and cruising. What’s 
more, they did. If a criticism may be offered 
as to the character of the cruising questions 
which came from the floor, it is that the 
Corinthians were morbidly interested in the 
proper handling of boats in winds of gale 
force. Cheer up, lads, it hardly ever blows a 
gale, and when it does it’s the part of wisdom 
to seek a good anchorage and stay put. 


+ + + 


“Fanny Dunker” Wins Most 


At the annual dance of the Associated 
Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, held early in 
November at the Sheepshead Bay Y.C., Leo 
Reichenbach won most trophies and prizes. 
Reichenbach, who hails from the Nautilus 
Y.C., at Howard Beach, L. I., skippered his 
Class A sailing canoe Fanny Dunker to vic- 
tory in the Sheepshead Bay Series, the At- 
lantic Coast Championship and the Giles 
Trophy Race. Neptune, a City Island invader 
handled by Charles. Johnson, was the only 
canoe to defeat Fanny Dunker. She won the 
Metropolitan Championship and the Com- 
modore’s Cup in the same race, averaging 
nearly six miles an hour for two laps of a tri- 
angular course and setting up the speed 
record for the entire sailing season on Sheeps- 
head Bay. Fanny Dunker was second in this 
race. 

+ + + 


Sheepshead Bay Moth Fleet 


Judged on the basis of the best six out of 
ten races sailed during the month of October, 
Lou Whitman won the Long Island fall 
championship of the Moth Class, his Jean 
taking four firsts and two seconds. Spray, 
sailed by Frank Hahn, placed second with 
three seconds and three thirds, while George 
Fick’s Margie took third honors with a sec- 
ond, a third and four fourths. After a two 
weeks’ suspension of activities while the 
Moths preened their wings, racing for the 
Christmas Championship series began on 
November 19th. 


+ + + 


N.A.Y.R.U. to Meet 


The annual meeting of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union is scheduled for January 
4th, 1940. It will be held at the New York 
Yacht Club, 37 West 44th Street, New York. 
and will be called to order at 4:00 p.m. 
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Fisx just don’t stand a chance when you go after them on an Elco Cruiser 
equipped with modern Elco Angler fishing gear. And here’s the proof... the 
Hotel Playa de Cortes, Guaymas, Mexico, after a year’s experience with a fleet 
of six Elcoette 30’s has recently ordered an additional four boats for fishing 
service. Similarly, the Grace Line has also ordered four Elcoette 30’s for use 
at the newly discovered fishing ‘“‘hotspots” off Talara, Peru, and Tocopilla, Chile. 



















Private owners find the Elcoette 30 equally satisfactory. 
She’s perfect for fishing or cruising. Fast— with speeds up 
to 24 m.p.h. to get you there and back ina hurry. Sturdy 
—built with quality materials to exacting specifications. 

Inspect the Elcoette 30 and you'll find a round-bottom, 
sea-worthy hull, a roomy big cockpit—13’9” long. A 
surprisingly large forward cabin, sleeping two people in 
full-sized berths, and completely equipped with galley, 
lavatory and plenty of locker space. If your needs require 
a bigger boat, there’s the Cruisette 34, sleeping 6, with 
speeds up to 21 m.p.h.; the Cruisette 39, with 3 cabins; 
the superb Cruisette 44 or the luxurious new 57’ Motor 
Yacht. All are available in Angler models with complete 
Elco fishing gear, tested and approved by experts. 


Elcoette 30 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On or about December Ist, Port Elco— Miami will 
open at its new location, Venetian Causeway and 
Miami Beach. A new dock accommodating 10 boats 
as well as a large new office will offer unexcelled 
facilities for sales and servicing of Elco Cruisers. 
You are cordially invited to inspect it. 














Custom Cruisette 39 


See Elco’s 1940 Models at Port Elco, 
or write for illustrated catalog to: 
P 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom PORT ELCO {at Park Ave.} NYC 
ee, eee CES 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami ‘Beach 
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HANK (MecDificulty) MENEELY is pretty 

indignant over a snub he suffered at the 
last rendezvous of the Cruising Club. He 
joined the fleet in his 27-footer which is a lit- 
tle down at the heel and a trifle punky in the 
mainsail. And some blokes aboard a neighbor- 
ing craft of snobbish elegance took him for the 
Commodore of the Throgg’s Neck Social and 
Athletic Clubbe. 


“Have a letter from Alf Loomis,’’ com- 
municates Ralph Wiley, ‘‘expressing fear 





that if he visits Oxford (Md.) my friend and 
ally the woodpecker may get in his neck . . . 

“This is a smart woodpecker and I doubt 
that he will make any such error — but if he 
should, I shall quote scripture to him — 
‘Friend, go up higher’” .. . 


A couple of schooners with paying guest 
crews were about to start from New York 
for the South Seas at the same time, so 
décided to make a race of it. . . . A member 
of the crew of one of the boats dropped in 
on a magazine editor and offered to write the 
story of the event which he said was going to 
be ‘“‘one of the greatest tests, ever, of sea- 
manship — because nobody on either boat 
has had any experience. . . ..” 


Eleanore Hansen, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
writes me that in the October issue of a con- 
temporary there is a piece about Bermuda 
by the author of “Three Harbors” and other 
popular novels in which the following appears 
under a photograph of some of the Interna- 
tional Class: 

“Natives and foreigners alike race in- 
expensive, incredibly small, over-rigged 
yachts.” 


Cap’n Wilheld Oberg of the freighter Ada 
Gorthon sailed from Boston for Gothenburg 
the other day before he remembered he had 
forgotten to pick up his compass and chro- 
nometer which he had put ashore for adjust- 
ment. . . . Rather than risk asking German 
subs for his position, be decided to turn 
ae 


With George Townsend aboard his current 
Cruisailer for a windless week-end and we 
had a most pleasurable cruise... But I 
was unable to estimate the value of his new 
jib topsail due to the lethargy of the ether 
. . . George is still undecided whether to 
have his galley for’ard or aft in his new boat 
now building at Solomon’s .. . 


One argument for having it for’ard is that 
the man at the wheel eats less . . . 


Having had Bill Taylor as my convivial 
partner at the last Cruising Club dinner, I 
decided to accompany him to New Haven for 
the Yale-Dartmouth game and finish the 
argument. This resulted in Bill’s writing the 
story of the contest instead of a piece on 
yachting. Bill, at a football game, is as happy 
as a whaler at a Sunday School picnic. 


Robert Hartwell Moore of New York, re- 
ferring to the mention here last month of the 
two-masted sloop, says that when Charlie 
Atwater’s Duckling first came out she was in- 
sured with a well-known company of under- 
writers. It so happens, he continues, that the 
young man who made the inspection for the 
underwriters was unfamiliar with yachts and 
asked Mr. Moore what kind of a boat the 
Duckling was, and, in jocular mood, Mr. 
Moore responded, ‘‘ A one-masted schooner.” 
. . . When the policy came through, that’s 
the way she was listed... . 


Cap’n Bill Sallsten, the intrepid mariner 
who announced a couple of years ago that he 
was going around the world alone in a cata- 
maran he built on Poultney Bigelow’s estate 
at Malden on Hudson, and who blew onto a 
mud flat shortly after the launching, has 
pulled himself together and started off again. 
According to a local newspaper, the lone 
navigator “hoisted full sail on his twenty-five 
foot craft off Sandy Hook and began what 
he expects to be a four-year tour of the 
world. ... 

“There was little breeze as the captain 
hoisted his mainsail, jib and tiny topsail — a 
total of 700 square feet of canvas flying from 
a thirty-two foot mast — and it was expected 
to take him some time to get to Washing- 
PN 

And that, probably, is a masterpiece of 
understatement. 


“TLand’s sakes, Bill,” complained the 
yachtsman’s wife, “I can’t see why you go to 
all that trouble and expense painting the 
bottom of the boat. When she’s in the water it 
doesn’t show. . . .” 


After going abroad in the American Farmer, 
Alf Loomis comes out with an indorsement of 
the plow anchor. ... Yet, paradoxically 
enough, the Maine potato doesn’t figure in 
his gallant tome, “Ranging the Maine Coast.”’ 
. . . I wish people would be consistent. . . . 


The first American book to discuss the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, declares a 
contributor, was “‘an oddity called ‘Romance 
of Yachting: Voyage the First,’ by Joseph 
C. Hart, New York, 1848.” ... 

Maybe, in “The Tempest,’”’ when Shake- 
speare (or Bacon) wrote ‘‘ We split, we split,” 
prior to the shipwreck on the Bermudas, he 
was referring to royalties. . . . 


From the Maritime Miscellany in the 
Herald-Tribune: ‘Disabled fishing vessel 
Friendship, picked up off Quicks Hole} by 
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Coast Guard cutter, is being towed to New 
England... .” 
Probably got there all right, too... . 


Geoffrey Baggiwrunkel of Bed Springs, 
Ark., asks the etiquette dept. what kind of a 
bread and butter letter he should write his 
host following a week-end aboard a cruiser on 
which he (1) fell overboard while getting the 
anchor; (2) washed dishes for eight; (3) 
rammed a dock; (4) had words with the paid 
hand; (5) lost his watch; (6) ditto his temper. 


“Cap’n Zebulow Northrup Tilton was all 
set today to marry his 200-pound sweetheart 
— if she’ll have him and doesn’t mind living 
aboard his ‘fore ’n aft’ schooner . . .” 

— World Telegram 

What th’ hell does she expect — a square- 
rigged schooner? 


“‘Close-hauled, the four-master ran before 
the wind for another twenty-four hours, as 
much under the sea as on top. . . .” 

— SatEvePost October 14, page 122. 


No less than five readers of my column 
called my attention to the above, which I, as 
usual, had missed... . 

Personally, I deplore the carping practice 
of picking on the newspapers and magazines 
for their nautical errata — but what can I do 
about it when my contributors insist on 
contributing them? God knows, I don’t want 
to discourage contributions. . . . 


As far as I’ve been able to discover, every 
columnist’s dream is to have his allotted 
space filled by contributors so that he may 
be able to take the time off to write something 
worth while. .. . 


Cap’n Mike Driscoll of the trawler Ebb, 
out of Boston, reports he sighted a white 
whale on Georges Bank t’other day — pos- 
sibly a descendant of Moby Dick . . . The 
Cap’n had never heard of the Melville yarn 
until he met reporters... 


I was aboard Gilbert Ottley’s rugged motor- 
sailer Falcon recently in Port Jeff. He seems 











to be proudest of a windshield wiper he got off 
a Greyhound bus . . . Next to that, it’s his 
elaborate bell system which is more com- 
plicated than a carillon ... There is no 
alarm, he admitted sadly, for stopping a 
poker game... 


TELLTALE 








S CAP'N” 
KEEP ry a» 


AT a time like this, Cap’n Starbuck, sir, keep 
calm, hold hard, smother the jib, and splice the 













main brace. 


And be sure to insure with Atlantic. Atlantic Yacht 





Insurance fits snug, and rides easy. Non-assessable, 
and offers you profit participation regardless of in- 
dividual loss experience. Prompt and ungrudging 


adjustments. Sold through your broker. He knows. 


# WANT THIS PICTURE? We will gladly send you a print of this 
illustration, without advertising matter. Just cast us a line. 
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EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT. REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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THE LUCKY ONES! 


Yachts wintering in the South tied up to the Beach Docks, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


From a photograph by George G. Milne 
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Boothbay Harbor, which we reached the first night, is one of the best anchorages on the coast of Maine 


DOWN EAST UNDER POWER 


A Cruise From Boston to Roque Island in a 32-Foot Motor Boat 


By ELIZABETH B. HALL 


- 


UR Whibbendoo is gone. She perished in the 
hurricane of September, 1938. She was 
snugly moored in the quiet Charles River 
Basin, Boston, when the wind began to blow. 
Next morning, we found her on the other 
side of the Basin with the starboard side of 
her bow torn out almost to the water line, her frames half 
gone on that side and a hole in her transom. We abandoned 
her to the underwriters but those who have owned boats, 
who know of what they are made, who have tended them, 
fitted them with their own hands, will understand how 
we felt about her loss. 

We had made a 1500-mile cruise in her up the Hudson, 
through the Barge Canal, Lake Oneida and the Oswego 
River to Lake Ontario, down the St. Lawrence to Sorel and 
home through the Richelieu River, Lake Champlain, the 
Champlain Canal, the Hudson River and eastward to 
Boston. (‘‘Circumnavigating the Adirondacks,” YACHTING, 
June and July, 1938.) Last year, we made a leisurely cruise 
to Maine, and it is with a feeling of longing that I read 
Whibbendoo’s log for Saturday, July 30th, our first day out 
on that voyage. 





ews. 


+ + + 


Midge and Leo Gruener live near us and the previous 
evening we four had gone aboard Whibbendoo where she 
lay at the Charles River Yacht Club. Kim and Gretta Prince 
were coming from New York to join us and we were to pick 


them off the New York boat when she reached Boston in the 
morning. We were tired, tense with a world that still was 
with us in the windows of Leo’s office which we could see 
from where we lay, in the buildings of Livy’s Harvard, in 
the rumble of traffic on Memorial Drive. A thousand loose 
ends dangled in my mind as I lay hot in my berth hating 
the smell of gas fumes that came from the embankment and 
the brackish odor of the Charles itself. I worried about the 
weather, which had unseasonably stayed wet and dreary 
throughout July, and I worried about the cruise itself. I 
drifted wretchedly off to sleep and woke to a stiff neck and 
a cloudy day, the first day of the cruise. 

Silently, we got under way, hurrying lest we find the rail- 
way bridge shut for the commuting hours. The keeper said: 
“Going fishing?” and raised his eyebrows when we stated 
our intention of reaching Boothbay that night — and we 
felt somehow that we didn’t believe it ourselves. Once under 
the railroad bridge and past the Warren Avenue Bridge, we 
relaxed and dropped down the harbor to have breakfast. 
We rolled on the edge of the main channel while the harbor 
traffic swept to and fro about its business and Boston 
droned behind us. 

The New York boat, coming in from the channel marker 
off Spectacle Island, pushed through the light mist and we 
stood by to fall in behind her when she passed. Nearer and 
nearer she came, sure of her way, with a great wave at her 
bow. She came abreast of us, the sun came out, and someone 
yelled. We followed her to her slip, puttering around clear 
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“‘Whibbendoo” lying at anchor off Cedar Island 


of the wash of her screws, trying to spot the Princes among 
the others on her decks. Bright sunshine now, and there they 
were, grinning down at us, their duffle slung over their 
shoulders. 

All that day we lazed along over a calm sea with a bright 
sun, dozing, spent and drunk with the sudden lack of re- 
sponsibility for anything but our own safety; after each 
hour’s trick at the wheel, knowing the satisfaction of raising 
our marks dead on the nose one after the other as we laid 
our course for them. Gloucester, Annisquam, Isles of Shoals, 
the Portland Lightship (where we left the day’s papers and 
were given in return cheering news about the weather by a 
fog weary crew); one by one they dropped astern. Dusk 
fell off Cape Elizabeth, her light was lit, then others, and 
we set a course for Seguin, picked up the Cuckolds’ flash 
and ‘‘ran for it until we were in the red sector of Ram Island 
Light. Then on up on Burnt Island Light in white sector to 
beacon. Thence to flasher and with searchlight nosed our 
way to quiet anchorage opposite Boothbay Yacht Club.” 
Thus reads the log. It was midnight. We were Down Kast. 

A skeptical friend once asked us what we did on cruises, 
implying that the bulk of each day must find us with our 
hands folded, staring at the water. Every time I think of it 
I am reminded of Warwick Tompkins, in Wander Bird, 
whose little daughter once asked when Stockholm would 
next “‘tie up to them.” Housekeeping in a small boat with 
as many as six people, while far from onerous and informal 
to a degree, goes on constantly. But it is done by everyone 
amid pleasant surroundings and the monotony of it is for- 
ever being broken unexpectedly when places ‘‘tie up” to us. 

The Sheepscot River slid past us the next 
morning as Gretta and I sat astraddle of the 
bow, polishing brass; when we had finished, Wis- 
casset had come up with us. The sight there of 
two four-masted schooners lying abandoned at 
a rotting dock was too much for us and we went 
ashore to climb over their roughened sides. The 
Hesper, abandoned but five years before, had 
already sunk to the mud and the tide sucked 
back and forth through her open seams in 
never ending clamor, echoing mournfully in the 
black emptiness of her hold. When at last we 
left her, it was time for lunch. It was Midge’s 
meal, for we ran our cooking on a system of 
rotation by which one of the three girls got one 
meal a day, she who got diner on one day get- 
ting lunch the next and breakfast the third. 
This made for a certain amount of competition 
resulting in a much better standard of meals 
than the hit or miss method whereby everyone 
cooked and no one need take the responsibility 


At Bar Harbor we ran in to put the Princes 
ashore at the end of ten days aboard 


for the results. And it did away completely with the terrors 
of three people working at once in a two by four galley. 

The brilliant blue and white day passed as we let the river 
with its pointed pines, the cobalt reaches of Montsweag 
Bay, and the Thorofare, slip beneath us to come again to the 
ocean. Pale pink was tinging the scattered clouds and the 
eastern sky and sea were purpling as we sighted a small 
island black against the horizon. I had dinner half cooked 
when we set a course for it and decided to picnic ashore. 

Gretta’s log for the following day, Monday, August Ist, 
reads: “Off at 8:10. Idling under way for Livy’s eye-opener 
and nightcap (the weather report with its seemingly unva- 
ried intonation of ‘Eastport to Sandy Hook, cloudy to 
partly cloudy, with scattered thundershowers’). Quiet trip 
up through Muscle Ridge. Passed Owl’s Head, one of loveli- 
est lights on coast. Saw destroyer Somers on trials off Rock- 
land. Into Rockland to adjust compass. No do, because no 
sun. Gals ashore for supplies — swordfish, chicken, etc. 
Left Rockland 2:33, ran into fog. Livy, Gretta had lunch 
on forward deck, tooting madly.” 

And then a schooner, lovely and unreal, appeared silently 
out of the mist making in on the same course. We felt a bit 
frowsy as we lay along the deck in our dripping oilskins, the 
moisture running off our noses as we peered unseeing into 
the white wall ahead, but we wondered if they were having 
as much fun as we; there seemed to be only two aboard, 
sitting up stiffly in wicker chairs, a smartly uniformed hand 
standing silently at the wheel. Quite suddenly, the fog 
lifted, rolling back in a fluffy white blanket, to leave us on a 
sparkling blue sea with North Haven dead ahead. Kim 
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knew some people there and we sought out their dock and 
went ashore to make a call. Friendly and hospitable, our 
hostess suddenly stopped talking and with a laugh said: ‘‘I 
know what you people want most. Not food and drink but 
a hot bath!” And we did. 

The coast-around North Haven and Vinalhaven possesses 
a rock formation that will endear the region to me forever. 
Great fat mounds and rounded platforms of bare granite, 
deliciously warm in the sun under your bare feet, drop off 
sheer into the cold green water. The tall spruce clings to 
them where it can, clutching with naked, sinewy roots; the 
thick green moss spreads a soft blanket in the shady spots 
where the moisture collects and the grey-blue lichen covers 
the sheltered sides. Not far from North Haven lies Golden 
Cove, a pocket set in the high spruce-covered granite, where 
the tide, caught in the narrow entrance, pours first one way 
and then the other in a reversible falls of some power. Using 
the dinghy, we passed through on the ebb and picnicked by 
a shallow pool where the water, warmed by the sun, made 
swimming more of a pleasure and less of an experience. 
Clams lay ready at hand and it was several hours before we 
turned to go back. The tide was then coming in furiously 
and it was necessary to haul the dinghy over the high but 
narrow neck of land at the entrance. Two seals were playing 
in the current, sneaking up the backwash and coasting down, 
and it looked to be such fun that, for all the labor of carrying 
the dinghy back, we put her in and swept down twice before 
we returned to the Whibbendoo. 

And there is another place in the vicinity that I almost 
hate to advertise lest it lose its charm through too great 
popularity. Forty years ago, Hurricane Island, some fifty 
acres in extent, boasted a population of several thousand 
persons, all engaged directly or indirectly in gaining a liveli- 
hood from the granite quarry. Now the rotting pier, the long 
stone quay, the grass-covered foundations of the wooden 
houses (long since rotted and fallen away), here and there a 
fence of short granite obelisks marking the borders of some 
property more pretentious than its fellows, and the great 
quarry itself are all that remain to attest its human occupa- 
tion. The islanders were, in effect, busily engaged in dispos- 
ing of the island itself. Considering the sizeable amount of 
rock removed from the highest portion, it seems likely they 
would soon have had to stop for fear of the sea, if not, as 
they did, because of changing economic conditions. 

The usual scrub spruce covers the sheltered portions of the 
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The deserted quarry on Hurricane Island is now a natural swimming pool 
of fresh, soft water, welcome to one weary of salt and soapless baths 


island, while sheep, left there to pasture, keep down. the 
grass and brambles and provide with their paths an easy and 
delightful way to explore. Here, too, are the great rocks I love 
and in the greatest profusion, billow on billow of them over 
all the seaward headland, with here and there a crevice in 
which to lie warm in the sun on the half dead grass with the 
sea and the outer islands of Penobscot Bay beyond and the 
tide sucking and ravening beneath. The quarry, cut deep 
into some substratum, has tapped a spring so that a natural 
swimming pool of fresh soft water awaits the visitor weary 
(Continued on page 108) 





Looking across the Kennebec to Gilbert Head from 
old Fort Popham. Left, at Treasure Island we met the 
“Dauntless,” of Portland, a 40-foot motor-sailer 


The men piloted ‘“‘Whibbendoo”’ as though she 
were a vessel of great tonnage and draft, in danger . 
every moment as she worked her way through a nar- 
row channel set about with jagged rocks and reefs 
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Gisela’ was designed by Tams, Inc., of New York, 
for Otto L. Schweng, of Westwood, N. J., and built 
at Nyack, N. Y., by Julius Petersen. She is 39’ 10” 
in length over all, 11’ O” beam and 3’ O” draft. 
Framed with oak and planked with Philippine ma- 
hogany, trunk cabin and deck trim are of Honduras 
mahogany. The finish below is in light colored paint 
with enough mahogany to give a touch of color. Her 
power plant is a pair of Chrysler Royal Eight 
motors with reduction gear of 2:1 ratio. These gave 
“Gisela” a speed of 22.2 m.p.h. on her trial trip. 
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“ket SELA” 


A FAST STEPPING 
TWIN SCREW CRUISER 








M. Rosenfeld 











A cat-rigged ‘‘Skeeter,” a Class E front-steerer. Note the full length battens and the rake of the mast 


WHY NOT GET INTO ICE BOATING? 


A Few Helpful Hints for the Benefit of the Interested Beginner 


By RAYMOND A. RUGE 


IME was, not so long ago, when the real ice 
boat fan had to be either a millionaire, able 
to pay hired professionals to rig and sail his 
boats, or else a confirmed lover of discom- 
fort and hard work, willing to suffer strains, 
bruises and frostbite for a few days of sailing 
on the ice each winter. 

Boats were big and heavy, simply because no one had 
been able to design or build a small one that would really 
perform. Size was considered synonymous with speed, until 
boats actually attained a length of over 50 feet and spread 
anywhere from 500 to 1000 square feet of canvas. A good 
six inches of ice was the least that could carry them. The 
time-honored sloop rig had proved its superiority to the cat 
and the lateen and was used almost universally. The Hudson 
River type of boat, though she racked and twisted and often 
tossed her crew entirely overboard from her tiny, cramped 
open cockpit, seemed to be the fastest and was good enough 
to convince many an old-timer that the ultimate in design 





had been reached. Discomfort while sailing, a cramped, 
twisted driving position, completely exposed to the bitter 
wind, was accepted as inevitable. For how else could an 
ice boat be built? And the number of prospective fans who 
found one ride under these conditions to be all they could 
take was legion. Ice boating was not popular for the simple 
reason that it couldn’t be made reasonably comfortable, 
reasonably inexpensive and reasonably accessible. 

Today, ice boating is growing rapidly. New clubs are being 
formed each season and the older clubs report a lively 
increase in membership and activity. The summer sailor is 
finding a way of sailing all winter and of getting a thousand 
thrills that his water-borne craft can never give him. Every 
winter week-end sees cars by the dozen pulling up beside 
mountain lakes — ten, twenty or sixty miles from town, 
wherever there is three inches of ice — with ice boats on their 
roofs, on their running boards and on trailers. After the 
week-end of fun, most of these craft will go back home to 
the garage or under the porch, ready to start for some other 
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Contrasting types: front steering cats and stern-steering jib and mainsail boats 


sheet of ice, according to the dictates of the weather. And 
these are not toys. They are fast, sturdy racing boats, 
light, simple, comfortable to drive and able to trim the huge 
champions of past years with amazing frequency. 

What has happened? What took out the hard work, the 
physical suffering, the lack of interest by all but a few hardy 
souls? Several things — and they all came at once. 

The aviation industry showed us how to get rid of mass 
and weight; how to streamline and even how to cut a sail! 
It gave us duralumin, airplane spruce, stainless steel, tiny 
wire and turnbuckles that will stand thousands of pounds. 
It taught us how to build up laminated wooden members 
for lightness and strength. It gave us the idea of a stream- 
lined fuselage, with only the pilot’s eyes and forehead show- 
ing. It gave us the boat we sail in, almost from stem to stern, 
and it gave us the clothes to wear to sail her — flying suit, 
helmet, goggles and all. 

The automobile industry grew so fast that roads had to be 
improved; cars were no longer laid up in mothballs at the 
first frost, but were expected to give service all year round. 
Through highways were kept open, regardless of weather. 
Then someone built the first trailer and the ice boat en- 
thusiasts discovered that, instead of sitting home waiting 
for ice in their own back yard, all they had to do was lash 
the old hooker on the trailer and go to the ice. 

Sailing on the water continues to grow every year. It 
has given us any number of improvements in rigging, sail- 
making, etc., but its greatest contribution has been to 
awaken a love of sail and to spread it to every lake and pond 
in the country. More and more numerous and more and 
more youthful are the sailors. Small wonder that they 
have responded to the chance of sailing all winter, too. 

Then these water-bound, rule-bound sailors discovered 
that they had miraculously left all design restrictions behind. 
Here, in ice boating, was that long awaited chance to try 
out all their pet ideas — and what sailor worthy of the name 
doesn’t cherish a few? They found they could build anything 
they liked and yet were permitted to race against other boats 
— no matter how long, short, wide or narrow they might be 
— just as long as their sail area was the same and their brain 
child was not considered unsafe by the regatta committee. 


It was natural enough, under these liberal rules, that no- 


two boats should look alike. Even the professional builders 
made constant changes and improvements in design. In less 
than ten years, the ice boat changed from a big, heavy lum- 
ber box that was a hard day’s work for three men to set up 


— let alone sail — to a light, graceful, speedy little machine 
that even the ladies are beginning to find interesting. For, 
with the recent tremendous increase in the efficiency of rigs, 
plus lightness of hull, it is now possible to design a really 
small ice boat that is not a toy but a capable racing craft, 
able to sail in light airs and carry a man as fast as any 
man could want to go. 

At first, these design experiments followed the accepted 
pattern of the Hudson River boat, with her rudder aft. 
And the typical wild gyrations of the stern-steerer, when 
headed off the wind, continued to be the rule; in spite of all 
the designers could do, skippers and crew were still wont to 
leave their craft for an impromptu slide across the ice. 
One such experience by the average beginner. was about 
all he wanted. 

Then, one wonderful day, someone built a boat that 
went the other way — rudder first. Lo! No spin! Even if you 
tried to make her spin, she wouldn’t. The Meyer brothers, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., developed the front-steerer in a famous 
series of racing boats in the early 1930’s. Among other things, 
they discovered that in the larger classes, over 175 square 
feet sail area, front-steerers are dangerous in case of an upset 
and are extremely difficult to keep supplied with backbones. 
But the interesting fact remained that they are amazingly 
fast in all sizes. The Meyers’ early boats were converted 
stern-steerers and carried jib and mainsail rigs. The cat rig 
had never been much good on an ice boat before; why use it 
now? But these men weren’t satisfied with the action of the 
jib on a front-steering boat. They tried a cat rig. To get the 
center of effort far enough aft, they raked her mast until 
she looked like a bugeye. Everybody thought they were 
completely crazy — which usually seems to be a good sign. 
She licked everything in sight so badly that they are still 
talking about it and nowadays a front-steerer with anything 
but a sharply-raked cat rig looks out of date — and doesn’t 
usually finish in the money. 

The combination of all these developments has given us 
the little speed sleds of today and has caused a tremendous 
upswing in the number of devotees of ice boating. More and 
more the interest centers in the smaller classes; only on rare 
occasions do the big ones get out in the East and, although 
a few fine big boats continue to scrap between themselves 
for the Hearst and Stuart Cups out in the Wisconsin- 
Michigan area, they represent but one small part of the 
Midwest’s great ice boat fleets, in almost all of which the 

(Continued on page 111) 
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BLOWN OFF 
THE COAST 


Bay, the most westerly of the island coves, because of the 
limited accommodations of our craft. The weather had been 
exceedingly hot all week and was pleasantly warm, with 
little wind, both Friday night and all day Saturday while we 
were at anchor in Emerald Bay. Sunday morning, however, 
we awoke about 6:00 a.m. to find a light easterly blowing, 
bringing with it low hanging clouds and occasional sprinkles 
of rain. 

Emerald Bay is wide open to a wind from this direc- 
tion and, by the time we had prepared breakfast, there was a 
considerable chop on the water and Dagge was beginning to 
dance. The velocity of the wind was not great, however, and 
a morning easterly, dying out and gradually being replaced 
by a good westerly, is not uncommon in this vicinity. There- 
fore, we were not greatly concerned until about nine o’clock, 
when a large eucalyptus tree on the beach began to slash 
about and whitecaps became prominent. Then we decided 
that we would have to get the boat out of there or see her 
drag up on the beach. Accordingly, Mart Bushnell, an old 








Our boat is a Norwegian double-ender oe 
and is 26 feet long. She is 27 years old 





N THE belief that it will be of interest to all 
small boat owners, I have set down here an 
account of a recent battle with the 70-mile 

gale which struck Southern California waters 
on September 24th. We were caught on a lee 
shore in an unprotected anchorage at Catalina 
Island, twenty miles off the coast of California. 
In attempting to fight our way five miles dead 
to windward to the one harbor that could give 
us shelter, we lost our sails and ran out of gas. 
Hove to under what was left of our staysail, we 
managed to clear the island and ride out the 
storm, although in the twelve hours following 
we made about fifty miles leeway. This is the 
story of that wild night. 

The boat, called Dagge, is of Norwegian 
design and build, double-ended, 26 feet long 
and 27 years old. She has the old-fashioned 
gaff-headed cutter-rig. A small cabin contains 
two bunks and a galley, while a good third of 
the boat is given over to a large open cockpit 
which is not self-bailing. 

Six of us, three couples, made the trip to 
Catalina Island on Friday night, September 
22nd. We camped on the beach at Emerald 


“Dagge,” a 26-Footer, Goes Through 


California’s September 70-Mile Gale 





By 


All that was left of “Marlene,” a Seattle boat which was wrecked in Los Angeles Harbor 
whence she was about to start on a cruise around the world. The mast in the middle 
distance is that of “Escapade,” a California ‘32, which is owned by John Hurndall 
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Sea Scout shipmate of mine, and I rowed out to her, leaving 
the other members of the party ashore. 

It was our intention to make our way to Fishermen’s 
Cove, a bight within the Isthmus Cove, where we knew we 
would be safe from any wind with easting in it. To do this, it 
would be necessary to make about five miles to windward, 
paralleling the island shore. The sea had not made up as yet, 
so we felt that we would have no difficulty. 

Once on board Dagge, we cast off the dinghy and let her 
drift back to shore. It was too rough in the bay to attempt to 
lift her aboard and we certainly did not wish to tow her. The 
wind was now blowing about 20 miles an hour. It seemed to 
be increasing, too, so before getting our anchor we tied down 
two reefs in the main. With the double-reefed main set, as a 
precaution against our motor dying, we weighed anchor and 
motored out of that. tight little harbor which was rapidly 
becoming most uncomfortable. Outside, we breathed a bit 
easier, set the staysail and cut off the motor. We were on the 
starboard tack, standing away from the island shore. 

Under the reefed sail, and with a 25-mile wind, it was 
pleasant sailing. We still felt that this wind from the “ wrong 
direction” might cease at any time so, instead of hardening 
down for the beat to Fishermen’s, we decided to drop the 
main, heave to under the staysail and see whether the wind 
would let up a bit. This we did, standing offshore for a cou- 
ple of miles, then heading back in toward our starting point. 
Dagge has a long keel with a 
deep forefoot. Under staysail 
alone, in smooth water, she 
will work to windward and 
can be tacked without diffi- 
culty. Now, however, we 
found it necessary to back the 
staysail to bring her about, 
and she no more than held 
her own. We stood off and on 
for a couple of hours. 

By noon, it looked as if 
there was going to be no let 
up in this southeaster, the 
rain began to fall more 
steadily and the wind to blow 
harder. A sudden gust started 
a tear in the staysail near the 
clew and, while Mart doused 
that sail, I started the motor 
and headed her for Fisher- 
men’s and shelter. Ordinari- 
ly, under power we make 
about five knots. Against 
this wind, and a pretty good 
sea by this time, it was differ- 
ent. Watching the headlands 
against the island, we could 
see that our progress was 
slow. I ran the motor faster 
but still we only crept along. 
Time went on. The wind was stronger — it must have been 
blowing 35 by now — and the sea was making up rapidly. 
We were half way to our objective when the motor suddenly 
stopped. Out of gas! From the splashing sound in the tank, 
there was still a gallon or two but our violent pitching and 
rolling prevented it from feeding to the motor. 

It did not take long to set the double-reefed main again. 
And then we reefed the staysail, so that the tear was out of 
the way, and set it. But, quickly as we worked, by the time 
we were under way again we were almost back to our start- 
ing point. This was pretty discouraging; we had spent most 
of the afternoon and all of our gasoline and still we were no 





“Dagge’’ carries the old fashioned gaff-headed cutter rig 
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nearer a safe port. There was nothing to do now except drive 
her hard and hope that we could make that cove or even the 
shelter of a weather shore before dark. 

Recollection of the details of the next two hours is difficult. 
The wind velocity was high. We estimated it at the time as 
being 45 or 50. That was conservative. Official recordings at 
San Pedro showed a maximum velocity of 70 miles per hour, 
and it was just as strong out at Catalina as it was on the 
mainland. When the squalls hit us, the lee rail would be 
buried until the water reached the cabin sides. In one such 
blast the staysail let go again. With a line around his waist, 
Mart made his way forward and somehow managed to tie in 
the second reef. We found that some headsail was absolutely 
needed to keep the boat moving. Without it, she would come 
up into the wind and get in irons. But with the shortened 
main and the double-reefed staysail, she would punch ahead, 
slamming into the breaking seas, climbing up and up, then 
sliding down again. 

We worked our way down until we were just outside the 
entrance to Isthmus Cove. This is a large open bight, per- 
haps a mile across, the entrance guarded by Ship Rock, Bird 
Rock and a submerged reef. There is plenty of room to get in, 
even under storm conditions, but here again we found the 
wind playing us tricks. Deflected by the gap in the island 
which forms the isthmus, the wind was coming both from the 
east and from the southeast, the two winds converging right 
where we had to pass. At this 
point, I believe, we encoun- 
tered the hardest blow of the 
storm. The rigging made a 
whistling noise, and the hull 
trembled under the strain. 
We were standing inshore, 
and would be forced to tack 
very soon. I held on longer 
than I should have, perhaps, 
hoping for a lull.in which to 
put her about but, finally, 
when none seemed forth- 
coming, and the shore was 
not far away, it was ‘‘hard-a- 
lee”’ and down helm. Into the 
wind she came — and at that 
moment a vicious squall hit 
us. Staysail and main beat a 
tattoo that must have been 
heard on shore. Of course, we 
were set in irons and it was a 
long moment before she paid 
off and began moving again. 
Something had ripped, I 
knew, but my eyes were 
glued on the rocky cliffs that 
were so close and toward 
which we were rushing. Still I 
held on, getting more speed, 
for I knew she had to come 
about on the next attempt or it was over with Dagge. At last, 
I put down the helm and over she came as nicely as could be 
wished. Only then did we have time to look for what damage 
had been done. It wasn’t hard to find. Long streamers of 
canvas were flying from both staysail and main. 

I don’t know how old those sails were. They were made in 
Norway and came over with the boat in 1937. They are hand 
sewn, with the cloths running up and down. The staysail, 
during that violent slatting, lost the last two cloths along the 
leach. These were still attached to the headboard and were 
lashing around and adding to the noise and general appear- 
ance of confusion. What was left of that sail did not look 








big, and certainly not worth saving, so we said “To hell 
with it!” and decided to let it blow away if it wanted to. 
The main, however, was another matter. Here, too the leach 
had torn. The outermost cloth, from one batten pocket to the 
next, was ripped away, attached at one end, however, so that 
here, too, we had a six-foot pennant streaming off to leeward. 
Apparently, the tear was stopped by the battens so, for the 
moment, at least, we could carry on. And I was anxious to 
carry on for a while longer. I had given up hope of making it 
into the Isthmus with the sail beginning to go. Now the 
thing to do was to get offshore far enough to clear the western 
tip of Catalina Island. Beyond that was 20 miles of open sea, 
much to be preferred to a lee shore. 

So we held our course for another ten minutes or more, 
the wind never giving us a minute’s rest. One smoking 
squall followed another. We could look to windward and see 
a white mist rising off the surface of the sea and coming 
toward us. It was spoon drift. Gently I would luff into it, not 
enough to let the sail shake, only enough to keep us from a 
knockdown. In one such buster, a small tear began near the 
luff of the main, just opposite the uppermost mast hoop. I 
watched it grow from two inches to six, to a foot. I looked 
astern and gauged our course if we drifted with the wind. 
Right in line with the West End. Well, mainsails are not 
found on every beach, not even old ones, and we still had a 
rag of a staysail. We could clear the West End with that. So 
it was down main, secure everything, lash tiller to port, and 
we were hove to on the starboard tack. Night was just closing 
in. We could see lights in the Isthmus, but not for long. 
Hove to, we headed into the waves at about a 45° angle, 
going to leeward at four or five knots. We were going to 
clear the land and drift out to the open sea before com- 
plete darkness set in. 

In such circumstances, you may as well try to be com- 
fortable. Things are pretty much out of your hands. An able 
ship will ride out most anything, I believe, if you give her sea 





The sloop ‘“‘Seadog”’ ashore near White’s Point, just west of San Pedro. She cleared the rocks and fetched up on the sand 
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room. We went below, stripped off our soaking clothes, gave 
each other a brisk rub with a slightly damp towel, and 
wrapped up in blankets. What a relief it was to turn over the 
task of fighting the weather to someone else! It was Dagge 
against the elements, now. Mart and I lay on the bunks, 
watching the cheering flame of the cabin lamp, and took 
stock of our situation. We had plenty of water, about ten 
gallons, a few cans of food, some fresh fruit, no bread. Most 
of our stores had gone ashore when we set up camp. But 
we could last a week on what we had, if need be. There was a 
sailmaker’s kit on board, with scraps of canvas and materials 
to repair the damaged mainsail. Give us a few hours of fair 
weather and we could be ready to sail again. But where 
would we be by the time that fair weather came? 

The first thing we had to worry about was the chance of 
being blown down upon Santa Barbara Island. This is a 
lump of rock two miles in diameter, approximately 20 miles 
from Catalina in the general direction in which we were 
drifting. We had no hope of sighting it in time to avoid it. 
Perhaps we were drifting more to the northwest. If so, we 
had about 40 miles of clear water to Port Dume, the westerly 
tip of Santa Monica Bay. It should be daylight before we 
got that far. 

Sleep should have been impossible but we both dropped 
off for brief intervals during the night. The pitching and 
tossing made it necessary to hang on pretty tightly, how- 
ever; two or three times the man in the weather bunk was 
tossed clear across the cabin and on top of the other. In one 
of my usually unsuccessful attempts to see something in the 
blackness, I did catch the gleam of a light up to windward. 
Watching carefully, I was able to see it again as we rose on a 
sea. It appeared to be a ship, and coming closer — in fact, 
too close for comfort. Hurriedly, we lit our anchor light and 
held it out the cabin door. The starboard light of the other 
ship could now be seen. Slowly she approached us, circled 

(Continued on page 107) 








leaf chafed off the cove on the starboard side, and 

have you a tow-headed boy about eight years old, 
with a high-pitched voice and an inquiring mind? If you 
have, you’re probably the man I suffered for last September 
when we were in Oyster Bay together, anchored about a 
hundred feet apart on a hot, calm afternoon. You may recall 
that I had my son with me too. He’s seventeen, big and 
lumbering, and fond of saying: ‘‘Gee, Dad, things are getting 
pretty grim.” If you heard him, you may have thought he 
was talking about that brat of yours. He wasn’t. He was 
merely expressing his disapproval of my recently acquired 
habit of chocking myself off under the awning and letting 
him do all the work. 

I say I suffered for you, and I’ll tell you when. I suffered 
when your young hopeful said: ‘“‘If you don’t like the color 
of the man’s schooner, why doesn’t he change it?’’ And then, 
when you shushed him up, the little shaver said excitedly: 
“But, Daddy, you said a schooner had the short mast in 
front, so isn’t that yellow boat a schooner?” 

You managed to shunt him off the color of my boat but 
you will recall that it was heavy going all the afternoon, or 
until the club launch came out and you took him ashore. 
He didn’t believe there wasn’t enough wind for sailing and 
there were a thousand questions about that. When you were 
fooling with a couple of rope-ends (and I hoped you were 
going to swat him), he couldn’t see any difference between 
a reef knot anda granny. . . . Yes, I suffered, because I’ve 
been through it all myself. 


: es you a short-ended yawl with some of the gold 


+ + + 


How well I remember the first time I took Junior for a sail! 
It was a knockabout sloop we owned at that time; a handy 
little thing, with nothing to let go or set up when we tacked. 
Because I happen to like sailing myself, I thought it was 
going to be a grand experience for both of us. I thought I’d 
say: ‘‘ Now, Georgie, here’s the tiller. Hold it in your hand 
and pick out a mark ashore to steer for. You see, you push 
the tiller to make the boat go this way and pull it to make it 
go that way, but all you’ve got to do is move it a little bit to 
keep headed for that white house with the stone chimney.” 

In fact, I did say all that but, before I had finished, George 
was pushing and pulling the stick like a madman. I put my 
hand over his to steady him on the course and he didn’t like 
that a nickel’s worth. He bit my hand to make me let go, 
with the result that the first thing George learned about 
sailing was the effect of mutiny. 

After he and the echoes had quieted down a bit, we went 
back to the mooring. While I was furling sail, I told him he 
could push and pull the tiller till he was blue in the face but 
by that time he was more interested in fishing with the end 
of the main sheet. I looked about the harbor and saw little 
Tony Smith sailing a Herreshoff 12144-footer with the skill of 
a grown-up. The Budge boy, six years old, was sailing one of 
those flat-bottomed centerboarders of the size and shape of 
a piece of pie. And here was my eight-year-old, my son and 
heir, more interested in fishing for whales with the end of the 
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A SAILOR FOR A SON 


By 


GEORGE MARTINGALE, II 


main sheet than he was in learning the rudiments of sailing. 

I persevered, although it was tough sledding. I learned 
from a banker friend of mine that he has a son who refuses 
to learn to add. Another friend, a prominent portrait painter, 
has a boy who is color blind. Their afflictions were as nothing 
to mine. I asked George one day if he wouldn’t like to have a 
1214-footer like Tony Smith’s and a string of pennants ten 
feet long to show that he had placed in all the Wednesday 
races. He said if I didn’t mind he’d sooner have a ride on a 
pony the next time we drove through Danbury, Conn. 

As time went on, I gave George a half interest in a boat 
of the local Midget Class— and a half interest was ex- 
actly what he took in her. He liked to race, in order to be one 
of the gang that sailed the Midgets, and not infrequently he 
would be amongst ’em at the start. But, about half way up 
the windward leg, he’d transfer his attention from the luff of 
his leg-o’-mutton sail to an airplane that passed overhead or 
to a group of the older boys skylarking on the diving plat- 
form. 

Whatever the distraction, the result was always the same: 
Georgie finished anywhere from the middle of the fleet down 
to next to last. I must say that he never quite tail-ended it. 
He always pulled himself together in time to nose out one 
competitor, this, apparently, being a point of honor with 
him. And sometimes, when I reproached him for not con- 
centrating on the job in hand, he would say: “‘ What’s the use, 
Dad? If I won every time it would get monotonous. This 
way I never know quite how I’m going to finish.” 

Realizing that racing isn’t all there is to sailing, I took the 
boy cruising with me as he got a little older. Instead of 
clamping down the way some seagoing parents do, I relaxed 
home discipline to make the life afloat seem different and 
desirable. George was allowed to dip into the biscuit tin and 
drink ginger ale whenever he had a mind to — which was 
ninety per cent of his waking hours, the other ten per cent 
being devoted to the humdrum task of eating meals. He 
didn’t have to brush his teeth or apply fresh water to his 
face at any time when he cruised with me, and there’s no 
doubt that he liked that part of it fine — I mean, not being 
nagged about not brushing his teeth or washing his face. 
But to say that he learned anything about sailing would be 
to compound a lie. 

What he did do was develop a flair for ingenuity that was 
catastrophic. I don’t refer to the marlinespikes, the winch 
handles and the deck swabs that we lost overboard because 
my son was forever bent on discovering handier places to 
park them when they weren’t in use. Any youngster of twelve 
or thirteen (the boy had been growing older, by the way) 
will attempt to improve on the existing order of things. An 
instance of what practically slew me was his discovery of a 
new and better place to hide the cabin key. 

It was Sunday after a drenching rain when we were Down 
East, visiting ashore at my father’s place, which was a mile 
and a half from the wharf in the village, and the Ford was 
suffering a bad attack of summer complaint. At church 
time, George volunteered to walk down to the boat and dry 
the sails and, as he knew where I always keep the key 
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(cockpit, aft, starboard side, under the canvas bucket), I 
didn’t bother to tell him to put it back where he found it. He 
returned home at noon with a pleased smile on his face and, 
in the afternoon, when a breeze came in and I announced 
that I was going to take the parson for a sail, he never let out 
a peep about the key. I walked the mile and a half to the 
village, picked up the parson and rowed him out to the 
schooner — the yellow one with black sheerstreak that I 
have now. The sails were dry and furled and I felt a glow of 
pride when the parson remarked that it was nice to have a 
son who was a sailor. I removed the deck bucket to pick up 
the key; it wasn’t there. Neither was it any 
place that I could think George could have 
thought of, although I climbed the main- 
mast to the spreaders and looked as well in 
the boatswain’s locker and under the port 
anchor. 

Then, feeling that my epithetical style 

was somewhat cramped by the presence of 
the minister, I suggested that we make the 
best of it by walking out to Grandpa’s, 
eliciting the secret from Junior, and walk- 
ing back again. The alternative of sailing with the boat 
locked up didn’t appeal to me because we stow the jib below. 
Well, we rowed ashore, walked that same mile and a half 
and found George. He said it had occurred to him that it 
would be a pretty dumb bandit that wouldn’t look under a 
bucket in the cockpit and so he had tied the key to some sail 
twine and hung it from the bobstay where nobody but a 
master mind would think of looking for it. 
* The parson being there, I did nothing but fall into step 
with him and walk the mile and a half back to the village. 
We went out to the schooner with enough of the afternoon 
left for a short sail and, before getting aboard, I rowed the 
dinghy to the bow and hauled in the piece of sail twine that 
I found dangling in the water. I thought a fish would have 
improved the opportunity to strike the shiny key but I was 
wrong about that. It was still there. Trouble was that when 
I broke the wet twine by giving it an angry yank, it cut the 
heel of my hand. When it did that, I spasmodically opened 
my palm and the key fell into the drink. So we got along 
without our sail. But I had a fine, anticipatory walk home, 
without the parson — and took the price of a hacksaw and 
a new padlock out of George’s allowance. 

The next year, I think it was, I unearthed a seed of 
progress in my son’s education as a sailor. We were rounding 
Cape Ann, northbound, inside the Salvages, and I thought it 
as good a time as any to give Junior a lesson in chart read- 
ing. 

“There,” I told him, pointing to the chart, ‘‘are the Dry 
Salvages, and those are the Little Salvages. See if you can 
identify them.”’ 

He gave the chart a casual inspection and glanced around 
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him. ‘‘I see-the Salvages,”’ said he. ‘‘What’s that bunch of 
junk sticking up just off our starboard bow?”’ 

“The Little Salvages,” I said, despairingly. “If you 
den’t know what they are, you haven’t doped out the rest 
of it.” 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said George. ‘‘I don’t see why anybody would be 
dope enough to make an island out here.” 

‘‘What!”’ I shouted, comprehension suddenly dawning. 
“My God, boy, you’re right. That’s the breakwater they 
never got around to finishing. We’d have been aground in 
another three minutes.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” said 
George, as I sheered off. “If you pass 
between the breakwater and the Little 
Salvages, you’ll be okay.” 

Which might have been hard to take 
from anybody but my own son.... I 
said above that I had unearthed a seed of 
progress. Perhaps I should not have ex- 
posed it to the hot sun of paternal pride. 
When I had finished praising George for 
his acumen and for saving me from an 
ignominious grounding, do you suppose he spent the next 
hour studying the chart and memorizing the meaning of its 
fascinating abbreviations and symbols? He did not. He 
dropped below and brought up a ten-cent-store copy of 
Popeye the Sailor, which we don’t usually read on my schooner 
when we are under way. He knew he could get away with it 
at this particular moment. 

A couple of days later, when we had a boy of his age on 
board, George indulged in a hot argument, claiming that 
one always leaves black buoys to starboard when entering a 
harbor and saying he knew he was right because I always 
did. After I had corrected him on that and had withdrawn 
from the argument, he proceeded to air his knowledge of 
the compass, starting off glibly by saying: ‘ North, North 
by East, North Northeast,”’ and then improving on ortho- 
doxy by saying, ‘‘Northeast by East, Northeast, East 
Northeast, Northeast by North, East.’”’ So we were right 
back to where we were before his quick intelligence kept me 
from piling up on Rockport Breakwater. 

It seems that all my friends have sons about George’s age 
and that as long ago as 1937 all these sons had hands as 
big as hams, and that they wore seaboots and stomped 
around on deck giving orders while my friends and their 
friends jumped to sheets and halliards to keep the boat 
moving at her normal speed of eleven knots. I say it seems 
so, because that’s the impression I gained when we fore- 
gathered at cruising rendezvous and tongues started wag- 
ging. To these discussions of the evolution of a sailor, I 
never contributed a word, because in 1937, George, at the age 
of fifteen, was majoring on Flemish mats (which I detest) 
and devising new ways of coiling down and hanging the 
halliards from the pins. In fact, if I had been asked to sum up 
George’s education in a ten-word telegram, I should have 
been obliged to wire that he knew from premeditated ex- 
perience how to do everything wrong. 

I can admit now in so many words (you’ve probably 
already read the confession between the lines) that my 
method of instruction was wrong. I’ve sailed boats for so 
many years that I’m sot in my ways. I’d rather do a thing 
myself than tell somebody else how I’d like it done. Al- 
though I continued with George’s education as a sailor, I 
was so irked by his inattentiveness and his increasing 
contrariness that we would sometimes sail for hours without 
exchanging two sentences on the technicalities of the sport. 
If I didn’t like the course he steered, I signified my dis- 
approval by saying, ‘‘All right, P’ll take her now.” I pre- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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(1) A scene in the Back Bay 
of Biloxi, Miss., with a small 
part of the fleet of shrimp 
boats tied up for Sunday. 
(2) A Biloxi schooner, the 
’ with her 
deck piled high with oys- 
sters. “Cecile,” eleven years 


“Julia Delacruze,’ 


younger, is driven by an oil 
engine. (3) The Harvey Lock, 
at the entrance to the Harvey 
Canal, is on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, opposite New 
Orleans. (4) The building at 
the left is the home of the 
Southern Yacht Club, on the 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain. 


It was organized in 1849. 
Anthony V. Ragusin 


4 Asso. of Commerce, New 


(5) A procession of motor driven craft passes through the draw in 
the bridge across the Choctawhatchee — West Bay Inland Water- 
way, at West Bay, Florida. (6) A tow of oil barges on the Intracoastal 
Canal at Port Arthur, Tex., which handles tonnage second only to New 
York. (7) The canal enters Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas Pass. Here 
is a fleet of fishing boats leaving Port Aransas for the open Gulf. 
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pleted, is 775 miles of bayous, canals, cuts, lakes, bays, 

and slow-moving rivers; it stretches from Carabelle, 
Florida, west to a point a few miles beyond Galyeston, 
Texas. The authorized project calls for a further extension of 
the waterway: as far as Corpus Christi, at the western end, 
and to St. Marks, Florida, at the eastern. Eventually, the 
waterway will probably reach even farther, to include a chan- 
nel from Corpus Christi, through Laguna Madre, to the ship 
channel which runs to Brownsville, Texas, close to the 
Mexican border. 

At present, navigation in the 48-mile section from Cara- 
belle to St. Marks is impeded by four fixed bridges, with a 
minimum vertical clearance of only 61% feet, and by shoal 
water. There are no other fixed bridges on the waterway. 
There is discussion, but no project, in connection with an 


Yo Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, as at present com- 
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INLAND CRUISING 


VIII. The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 





By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


inland waterway along the west coast of Florida, to Fort 
Myers, where it would join the route through Lake Okee- 
chobee, to the waterway which parallels the Atlantic Coast. 
Whether or not this is built, the west coast of Florida lies in 
the belt of the Northeast Trades and so lends some sort of a 
lee to yachts cruising there close inshore when normal condi- 
tions prevail. 

The end of November sees the end of the hurricane season, 
the first touch of winter in the North; birds — and yachts — 
are moving South. December, January, and February are 
the months to choose for cruising along the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway, not only for climatic reasons but because this is 
the season of the year when this part of the country has its 
most interesting activities. From the point .of view of cli- 
mate, it will be noted that this waterway lies entirely within 
a few miles of a single parallel of latitude — so that you have 
800 miles of cruising without much change of climate due to 
movement north and south. It is not intended to mislead you 
with the idea that the climate at this time of year is un- 
changeably sunny and balmy around these waters. When the 
wind blows from the north or northwest, as it sometimes 
does, it can be uncomfortably chilly; you may be swimming 
one day, in a gentle easterly, and wearing an overcoat in a 
nor wester the next. This is particularly true of the western 
part of the waterway. But, taking it all in all, swimming 
days far outnumber overcoat days. 

Nor must we think of it as a “‘waterway”’ in the narrow 
sense of the term. Essentially, it is a long channel, with a 
minimum depth of 9 feet, which may act as the jumping off 
place for a large number of cruising grounds. There are 
many outlets to the Gulf of Mexico along its route, with 

(Continued:on page 105) 
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FITTINGS— 


GOOD AND BAD 


Part Il. The Ease of Handling 
Sails Is Largely a Matter of 
the Right Fittings, Well Placed 


By 


ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


connection with the standing rigging and the boat’s 

spars. Important as these are, they are probably second- 
ary in their effect on speed to those used in connection with 
the running rigging and the trim of sheets. Ease of handling 
sails is largely determined by the fittings used. Many yachts- 
men believe that the more gadgets there are, the greater the 
convenience in trimming and, consequently, the greater the 
speed of the boat. There is no doubt, however, that beyond a 
certain point this belief is false; too many gadgets may have 
a retarding effect on speed, due to their weight and windage 
and because they get in the way. 

‘Only fittings that are really needed should be used and 
these should be of such a type, and so arranged, that a few 
suffice for the job. In this connection, position is of the ut- 
most importance, some fittings being poor in some locations 
but good in others. It is desirable that all winches, blocks, 
cleats, etc., should be placed as low as possible where their 
weight and windage will be least harmful. It is interesting to 
note that in many one-design classes the boats which have 
their halliard and sheet winches on deck or on the cabin top, 
and those which have a great profusion of such fittings, are 
almost invariably slower than the boats with fewer fittings 
placed as low and inconspicuously as ease of operation 
permits. 

In the modern racing yacht, the jib is becoming an in- 
creasingly important and effective sail and, therefore, fittings 
used in its handling should be carefully selected. Working 
jibs in small boats do not need a power winch but, instead, a 
trimming winch around which to hold the sheet, one which 
makes it easier to hang on to it before cleating. In Stars and 
larger boats, some sort of help is necessary, it being difficult 
to get the jib quite flat enough without it. The best arrange- 
ment for Stars is a single part sheet led from the deck lead to 
a winch and single cleat at the forward end of the cockpit. 
This winch gets the jib flat, makes possible the reduced 
windage of a single part sheet and, by being led amidships, 
can be trimmed from the weather deck, a decided advantage 
in a breeze. 

In slightly larger boats, jigs on the jib are often more 
desirable than the average bulky, cumbersome winch. 
Better still is a new development in the form of a worm gear 
winch used on the Long Island Sound fleet of Internationals. 
It is especially good for making adjustments after the major 


[com far we have considered only those fittings used in 
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sa Rosenfeld 
Getting in ‘“‘Blitzen’s’” Genoa 
sheet with the “‘coffee grinder’ 
requires two men, one to work 
the winch, the other to hold the 
turn and belay. Snatch blocks 
are used to give the proper lead. 
Left, the new loop tiller, used in 
a small boat when the skipper 
has to hike out. The loop may be 
folded aft, out of the way, when 
it is no longer required 


part of the trimming has 
been done by hand. Since 
it can be operated with 
one hand, it is possible for 
the skipper to trim his 
own headsail exactly as 
he sees fit. On all metre boats and any yachts having Genoa 
jibs, winches are necessary. These should be of large size, 
with big drums for speed in trimming, any saving of weight 
or windage which a small winch might give being more than 
offset by the superior efficiency of the larger one. It is im- 
portant, also, that these winches have handles permanently 
attached so that no time is lost trying to insert a handle into 
a small slot in a jumpy sea when seconds may mean a race. 
In the “‘Sixes”’ and boats of like size, handles should be be- 
low decks; on larger boats, winches of the “‘coffee grinder” 
variety should be used, which have two handles, double 
speeds and really get the sail down in smart fashion. One of 
the reasons for the superb record of Mr. Vanderbilt’s Vim in 
England last summer can be traced to the more efficient jib 
winch which enabled him to tack smartly. 

The type of cleat used is also of the utmost importance in 
the trim of sails. In small boats, jam cleats are preferable for 
all sheets, enabling speedier cleating. Best of these are the 
so-called “‘cam” cleats through which a sheet can be 
trimmed but not slacked until a flick of the wrist releases it. 
On larger boats, where stresses are greater, neither jam nor 
cam cleats should be used since they are less reliable and 
with that type of cleat it is impossible to keep a turn around 
it to ease the strain when slacking. 
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It is often desirable to be able to change your jib lead, 
either forward or back, when different jibs are used and 
when the jib begins to change shape, or sidewise, so that a 
proper lead can be had for both windward work and reach- 
ing. The best arrangement is a track with a sliding eye on 
it that can be set with a pin at any place which gives the 
proper lead. On ocean racing yachts, where many different 
‘kinds of headsails are used and where radically different 
leads are required, a few pad eyes at different positions on 
the deck, into any one of which a snatch block can be 
snapped, serve even better, giving a wider variety than a 
single line track. An adjustable track may also be used for 
the main sheet lead. This is better than the old-fashioned 
traveler because it permits adjustment, as in the 30-Square- 
Metres which frequently trim their mainsails from the 
weather side. 

Practically all of the blocks made today are quite satis- 
factory but often their efficiency is impaired by yachtsmen 
who, carried away by their zeal for reducing weight and 
windage, use blocks that are too small. If in doubt, it is bet- 
ter to decide on the larger of two sizes of blocks as the 
larger ones make trimming and slacking quicker; they have 
greater clearance (and therefore don’t bind the sheet) and 
the larger sheave offers less resistance to the rope. A useful 
gadget is a snatch block on the main sheet which when 
opened reduces the sheet to a single part for use in light 
weather, so that it can be easily trimmed and slacked with- 
out overhauling and without some parts continually drag- 
ging in the water. Larger boats require winches to get the 
main down but in boats up to and including Internationals a 
‘jig is just as efficient, is lighter, less in the way and, all in all, 
is both a cheaper and better arrangement. Of course, really 
small boats need neither jig nor winch. But, whether or not 
you are using a winch, don’t make the mistake of getting 
sheets which are too light. Their small diameter makes them 


The Six-Metre “Djinn” has geared winches operated from under the deck, the winches alongside the main cockpit having large 
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harder to hold on to when trimming and, as soon as they get 
old, they are, naturally, more apt to part. Of course, in calm 
and moderate winds, light sheets are desirable, especially 
for jib and spinnaker, since they weigh less and permit the 
sail to lift better to the soft wind. 

A rather new gadget, not widely used as yet but of tre- 
mendous advantage off the wind, is a boom downhaul — a 
tackle led from the middle of the boom to the foot of the 
mast. When hauled on, this gadget has the obvious effect of 
keeping the boom from rising and carrying away the per- 
manent backstay or the sail from fouling the spreaders in an 
unexpected jibe. But its real worth is less obvious. By pull- 
ing on this tackle, the boom is pulled down but not in, 
thereby hardening the upper half of the leach on a reach. 
This keeps the mainsail from spilling wind, gives more drive 
to the sail as a whole, and permits the boom to be slacked 
off a bit more instead of being trimmed in too much to 
flatten the upper half of the sail enough. It has the effect of 
making the sail more uniform in trim throughout and of a 
better shape. It has proved so successful off the wind in all 
classes that have tried it that it should be only a matter of 
time before it is universally accepted. 

Like jibs, the modern spinnaker is becoming an increas- 
ingly effective sail. Yet many boats are not properly 
equipped to carry these big kites to the best advantage. 
When dead before the wind, the position of the lead for the 
sheet can be almost anywhere on the lee rail but when reach- 
ing it is imperative that it be led as far aft as possible, prefer- 
ably to the quarter. An eye for a snatch block placed there 
(and be sure the block is plenty large enough) is all that is 
necessary ; such a lead keeps the leach of the spinnaker from 
hooking in and backing the mainsail and makes the spinnaker 
a considerably faster reaching sail. . 

For dinghies, Stars and all other small boats in which 

(Continued on page 102) 
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drums for Genoa sheet and spinnaker gear. Note the Genoa sheet lead blocks on the rail, the boom downhaul and the rod rigging 
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In 1917, yachtsmen supplied most of the officers and a large proportion of the men for the 110-foot sub-chasers 


YACHTSMEN AND THE NAVY 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


HERE is no thought, here, that the United 
States will become involved in any of the 
wars which are now disturbing the peace of 
our planet. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that, if we keep our wits 
about us, we shall remain at peace and on 
friendly terms with every nation which wants our friendship 
sufficiently to seek it. 

On the other hand, it is ridiculous for us to play ostrich. 
Wars are going on, and we, as a nation, are spending a num- 
ber of billions of dollars to improve and broaden our de- 
fenses, and have spent, over a period of years, more on our 
Navy than on any other branch of the military service. Now, 
I subscribe to the theory of the late Theodore Roosevelt that 
the best way for a nation to keep out of war is to be better 
prepared for it than the next fellow. 

I see no reason, therefore, why yachtsmen should not give 
thought, in peace time, to what they might be doing to pre- 
pare themselves to be of greater use in the building up of 
our defenses. In the last war, yachtsmen were called upon to 
perform a definite service for the nation, a service for which 
comparatively few were adequately prepared. Admiral Sims, 
in The Victory at Sea, gives the Naval Reserves, a great many 
of whom — particularly the commissioned officers — were 
yachtsmen, credit for acquitting themselves admirably. 

They were intelligent, hard workers, and they learned 
fast. But there was a lot of slack to be taken up at first, and 
much of that slack might have been avoided. I was one of the 
Reserve officers, and I know. I was, as a matter of fact, one 
of the more fortunate, who got in on the ‘‘ volunteer cruise”’ 
of 1916 and was “indoctrinated,” through a month in a 
battleship and eight months’ shore training. Unfortunately, 


when I was called to active duty the day after the United 
States declared war, I thought I knew something; and I had 
to learn, through several embarrassing and one or two har- 
rowing experiences, how little I actually did know. 

I know that many yachtsmen are giving thought to this 
matter of service to the Navy, and that some have taken 
steps to improve their status. This brief analysis of op- 
portunities for training is addressed to those men and to 
persons who may be seeking such information. 

At the outset, let me say that every man who knows how 
to handle and pilot a boat can be of some use to the Navy, 
even if he does not know much else, provided he has in- 
telligence enough to learn recognition signals and to dis- 
tinguish between a submarine and a patrol boat, a battle- 
ship and a tramp steamer, a buoy and a mine. The first job 
of yachtsmen —or Naval Reservists, as they will un- 
doubtedly become — will be to man patrol and other auxili- 
ary craft. Operations will require hundreds — perhaps 
thousands — of these. vessels, and they must be manned. 
Anyone who has studied recent military history knows that 
one of the great sources of a nation’s strength is in its re- 
serve forces, and every reservist who is qualified to fill an 
auxiliary billet relieves a more experienced man for more 
important duties. 

With a reasonable amount of application, many yachts- 
men should be able to qualify for commissions in the 
Reserve. Every yachtsman should try. Our naval building 
program is large enough to require, with the ships already in 
commission and others being “recommissioned,” every 
regular naval officer, and probably every officer of the Fleet 
Reserve who will be available when the program is com- 
pleted. 
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As far as reserve forces are concerned, we are far better 
prepared than we were twenty-two years ago. At that time, 
we had only the Naval Militia, a comparatively small body, 
and the 2,000 odd members of the Naval Training Associa- 
tion, which had been formed only in 1915. Today, there are 
well organized reserve units in each Naval District and there 
are Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in a number of 
universities, to say nothing of the work of the U. S. Power 
Squadrons. It is evident, however, that the needs of 1939 


© E. Levick 


The sub-chasers were lively 
boats and wet and uncom- 
fortable at sea. At the right 
and below are two types of 
Coast Guard boats that 
would undoubtedly be used 
for patrol duties along the 
coast in case of war 
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are far greater than the needs of the past, and it would be a 
mistake, I believe, for us to assume that the progress in 
preparation means that there will be no need for the services 
of men who have not yet started training. 

In this connection, I want to speak definitely on one 
point. My most embarrassing situation during my last serv- 
ice was when, as a junior lieutenant, I was assigned to a ves- 
sel in which I outranked: two officers who were better quali- 
fied than I. One was an ensign who, through a misfortune, 
had failed of promotion; the other Was a regular junior 
lieutenant who had resigned and been enrolled in the Re- 
serve after I was, and therefore had fewer ‘‘numbers.”’ We 
got along all right because they were good eggs and passed 
it off as a joke, but on the few occasions when I had to give 
them orders, I blushed; and every time they saluted me first, 
I blushed. Make up your mind that the chances are that, 
even if you work hard, when you are called to active duty 
you still ‘‘won’t know nothin’.” That is, comparatively 
speaking. On general naval subjects, you should not know 
as much as an ensign just graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy. If you are his equal in this field of knowledge, there 
must be something wrong with the Naval Academy training 
— and I have seen no evidence of it. 

On the other hand, in some special department of naval 
operations, you may be an expert. The Navy Department 
has recognized the need for men of special qualifications by 
dividing the Naval Reserve into various classes. There are, 
under the present Reserve organization, four major divi- 
sions: the Fleet Reserve, composed of enlisted men and 
officers retired, or resigned, from the regular Navy; the 
Organized Reserve, formerly included in the Fleet Reserve 

(Continued on page 109) 
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MAKING AN ANCHORAGE 


The schooner " Norseman” drops her hook off the Tred Avon 
Yacht Club at Oxford, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
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to give the aspiring navigator an understanding of such - 


Te: aim of most practical instruction in navigation is 


underlying principles of the art as will enable him to 
- carry out at sea (weather conditions permitting) a certain 
routine known as the Day’s Work. 

This consists, among other things, of making the proper 
entries in the log book, carefully checking certain instru- 
ments and taking several sights at the most advantageous 
times to ‘‘fix” the position of the vessel with the degree of 
accuracy required and with the least amount of time and 
effort. I say, ‘with the degree of accuracy required,” since 
this factor may vary greatly under different circumstances. 
For instance, I have sailed with skippers in the Bermuda 
Race who required the navigator to give a position by ob- 
servation (not dead reckoning) at least once every four 
hours during daylight if it were possible to do so. This re- 
quirement, by no means unreasonable, might necessitate 
taking and working out as many as nine or ten sights in the 
course of a day. Again, when making a landfall on a strange 
coast, particularly at night, or when operating in a locality 
subject to strong ocean currents, the greatest degree of 
accuracy is none too good and, under such circumstances, 
the navigator should check his position as often and as 
carefully as possible. 

On the other hand, the navigator of a small yacht cruising 
at sea, hundreds of miles from the nearest land and in no 
particular hurry, is justified in taking life considerably 
easier. The chances are that he is standing a regular watch 
and perhaps performing other duties in addition to navigat- 
ing (which is not usually the case in an ocean race) and, 
unless he particularly wants to, there is no reason why he 
should spend more time on navigation work than is abso- 
lutely necessary. An error of five or six miles in a single day 
or several days running, for that matter, will make no great 
difference in the final accounting when in deep water, pro- 
vided that a more careful attitude is adopted as the landfall 
is approached. 

However, even under these easy conditions, a certain min- 
imum day’s work is required which should be rigidly ad- 
hered to for the same reason that everything aboard a ship 
at sea is done (or should be done) with a certain routine; 
namely, to make sure that essential things are done and to 
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PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATION 


Part Il. The “Day’s Work” Includes Making the Proper 
Entries in the Log, Checking Certain Instruments 
and Taking and Working Out the Necessary Sights 


By GEORGE F. ADAMS 


prevent one from becoming careless and slipshod. Naviga- 
tion should be done “‘shipshape and Bristol fashion.” 

It is the minimum day’s work that I intend to describe, 
supplementing it with practical hints from experience and 
noting precautions necessary when operating under the 
more difficult circumstances outlined above. Again, I 
should like to stress, as in a previous article on this subject, 
that what follows is not for the experienced navigator. He 
already knows everything that I am about to say, and 
probably considerably more. This is intended for the man 
who is going to take his vessel offshore for the first time or, 
perhaps, take on his first job as assistant navigator. 

Probably the most essential thing for any navigator to 
do at sea is to wind the chronometer, so let us start off with 
the time of day when this is usually done (8:00 a.m.) and 
carry through the ensuing 24 hours, outlining each necessary 
step and the reasons therefor. We shall then. take up such 
work as may be required under more difficult conditions. 

At 8:00 a.m., then, or perhaps two or three minutes be- 
fore, we wind the chronometer and on the even hour of 
Greenwich Civil Time try to get a radio time check. With a 
good instrument, it is probably unnecessary to do this 
oftener than once a day but it should be done at least that 
often to insure against a change in rate. The rate, of course, 
is the number of seconds and fractions of a second that the 
instrument gains or loses in 24 hours and the cumulative 
rate, applied each day, is the error for that day. When the 
chronometer has been wound and the error determined, 
either by radio time signal or by applying the rate (if no 
radio signal can be had), the fact that it has been wound and 
a statement of the error for that day, should be entered in 
the log book in the ‘‘remarks’”’ column opposite 8:00 a.m. 
There are several reasons for this. First, if you have forgot- 
ten this necessary operation, the absence of the entry will 
be a reminder later in the day; second, if you have done it 
but forgotten about it (which is quite possible), the entry 
will reassure you; last, if you forget the error, you can get 
it quickly from a glance at the log book. Some ships carry 
a separate chronometer log, a good idea if you want to 
bother with it but hardly necessary in a small vessel where 
it is difficult enough to keep one log properly. One good way 
to guard against forgetting to wind the chronometer is to 
instruct the cook not to serve the navigator breakfast until 
the latter can report this important duty as having been 
attended to. 

Radio time signals for checking purposes are sent out at 
almost any hour of the day or night and the chronometer 
can be checked whenever it is convenient. As a rule, however, 
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The log book should have plenty of space for all the essential entries, including “remarks” 


it is a good idea to get it done and over with at 8:00 a.m. if 
possible. In getting the signal, allowance must, of course, be 
made for the instrument’s error. That is, if the chronometer 
is 15 minutes fast, the final signal will not come over the 
air until 8:15 chronometer time. 


The next thing is the log book; what absolutely essential 


information should it contain? There are several printed 
and bound log books on the market but I have never seen 
one that I consider entirely satisfactory. They usually have 
wide columns for non-essential information and narrow col- 
umns for necessary information which cannot possibly be 
put down in the space provided. I have found it better to 
make my own by ruling a few columns on the left hand page 
of an inexpensive blank book, leaving the right hand page 
for remarks. It is a good idea to start a new day on a new 
page; by leaving plenty of space and not crowding the en- 
tries, much neater and more legible results will be obtained. 
A neat, well kept log is not only essential for good naviga- 
tion but is frequently a source of considerable pleasure 
afterward, as it is, in many instances, the only record of 
one’s most thrilling and interesting moments at sea. 

The essential information that the log book should con- 
tain is as follows: 


. The date at the top of the page. 

. The time of the entry to the nearest minute. 

. The log reading in miles and tenths. 

. The compass course that the helmsman is supposed to be 
steering and the true course corresponding thereto. 

. The barometer reading in inches and hundredths. 

. The direction and force of the wind. 

. The state of the weather and sea. 

. Remarks. 
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The reasons for the first four entries are self evident and 
the frequeney with which they are made.depends, again, on 
conditions. As a rule, however, the log should be read and 
noted at least every four hours when the watches change. 
The barometer should be read at two-hour intervals, or 
oftener if the weather is unsettled. The actual height of the 
barometer means little; it is the direction and relative 
rapidity of the changes that are of significance and the only 
way these can be seen is by keeping a consistent record. 
This precaution does not apply, of course, if you have a 
barograph. The direction and force of the wind are impor- 
tant to a sailing vessel and these are usually kept in a sepa- 
rate column, the direction being noted to the nearest point 
of the compass and the force in units of the Beaufort Scale. 
The state of the weather and the condition of the sea may be 
recorded by symbols (given in Bowditch) or entered in long- 
hand under “remarks” as often as there is sufficient change 
to warrant doing so. 

Other pertinent information, such as the amount of sail 
being carried, the time of starting and stopping the engine 
(so as to be able to figure fuel consumption), the amount of 


fresh water expended (on long voyages only) and other 
matters of interest should all be noted under ‘‘remarks.”’ 
Power vessels would probably put more stress on the fuel 
figure, engine revolutions, hours of running time, etc., which 
are of more importance in their case than wind and weather 
conditions. The responsibility for keeping the log is pri- 
marily that of the skipper or navigator but the mates some- 
times take a hand as well, making whatever entries are 
required during their watches. For this purpose, it is a 
good idea to have a rough log, with a pencil tied to it, kept 
in some convenient nook on deck. Entries can then be 
quickly made and later copied into the permanent book. 
My idea of what a well kept log should look like is shown in 
Figure 1. 

Having wound and checked the chronometer, figured out 
the dead reckoning and written up the log to 8:00 a.m., the 
navigator’s next task is to take the forenoon sun sight. For 
this, some slight preparation is necessary. First, if the time 
of the sight is to be taken by watch instead of from the 
chronometer, it is necessary to compare the watch with the 
chronometer in order to find their difference, known as*the 
‘“‘C-W”’ (chronometer minus watch). It is necessary to use a 
watch only when the navigator is standing where he can- 
not be readily heard by the person taking the chronometer 
reading. If the time can be taken directly from the chro- 
nometer, so much the better as it eliminates one step 
and one possible source of error. The next step, another pre- 
caution that should be taken at least once a day, is to check 
the sextant for index error. There are several methods of 
doing this but the most expedient one at sea in the day 
time is to point the telescope at the horizon and bring the 
direct and reflected images (of the horizon) into coincidence; 
then read the error from the vernier or micrometer drum. 
The index error of a good sextant may continue for an in- 
definite period, perhaps months or years, without any ap- 
preciable change. On the other hand it may not. Since there 
is no way of knowing when a change may occur, the only 
remedy is a routine check. 

The navigator is now ready for the forenoon sight. With 
an assistant standing by the chronometer (or watch) with 
pad and pencil, he goes on deck and proceeds to take a 
string of observations. A “‘string”’ consists of five or six 
altitudes with their corresponding times, taken as nearly as 
possible at equal intervals, say every 30 or 40 seconds. 
Under exceptionally favorable conditions of weather and 
visibility or with an experienced navigator who has had a 
great deal of practice, this procedure would not be necessary. 
But for the amateur, who has little chance to practice, a 
series of sights is apt to give better results. In the first 
place, it enables him to detect and disregard any particular 
sight which is manifestly “out” from the others, since the 
altitudes will vary directly as the intervals between sights. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE NEW “VESTA” 


She is owned by Henry C. Gibson, of Jenkintown, Pa., 
and was designed and built for him this year by The 
Hubert S. Johnson Boat & Engine Works, of Bay Head, 
N. J. “Vesta’”’ is 62’ O” in length over all, 16’ 7’’ beam 
and 5’ 6” draft. Two 6-cylinder 100 hp. Superior Diesels 
drive her. She replaces the 47’ 8” boat of the same name 
which was built for Mr. Gibson by Johnson in 1938. Bay 
Head is the yacht’s home port. 





The roomy deckhouse is shown at the right, while above is 
a corner of a stateroom. Below is the yacht herself... 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


new plow anchor — with the inevitable result that I’ve 

been accused of being on Fessenden Blanchard’s pay 
roll. People are too suspicious. At a fall rendezvous of cruis- 
ing boats, Fess watched a boat dragging merrily across the 
harbor and exclaimed to a friend: ‘‘ Aha! Here’s my chance 
to sell another plow.” Just at that moment, the owner of 
the dragging yacht hove his anchor up to the bowsprit and 
Fess saw that the sales opening did not exist. The feller 
already had a plow. 


[" month I mentioned the holding power of Hotspur’s 


Hotspur is now down in the Chesapeake pursuing her 
education at Oxford under the kindly eye of Ralph Wiley, 
the American consul at that exotic spot. On our way in 
to our winter quarters, a stranger in a motor boat over- 
took us and, after giving Hotspur the once-over, was so 
gracious as to call out: ‘‘She’s everything you say she is.” 
... Well, I never said she was a cat boat, and I’m only 
just getting around to campaigning for money for a jib 
topsail. 


One of these days I’m going to write an editorial about 
photography, one of the many subjects of which I know 
nothing. In the meantime, with the assistance of William 
Holcombe, of Newtown, Conn., I quote from an editorial in 
the October number of U. S. Camera: “‘The Main Brace, in 
the old sailing ship days, was an important spar of the 
rigging which protruded forward and over the prow of the 
ship; should this break it required a great deal of courage 
(and rum) to get it spliced!’”’ Yessiree, it’s funny what you 
find when you haven’t got a gun. And I go on to agree with 
Mr. Holcombe who adds he will allow the word ‘prow’ to 
be used poetically, but sparingly, and only in reference to 
Greek galleys and Viking longboats. Him and me both. 
“‘Prow” has never appeared in the Longboat before and 
never will again until I “‘cast anchor and pay out the cable 
handsomely ’”’ — as a hurried friend of mine ordered me to 
do years ago when he wanted me to let go and be damned 
quick about it. 


A friend of mine who works at the Newark airport has 
these interesting remarks to make about the high batting 
average of the air line meteorologists’ weather forecasts: 
“One man claims that he warned everybody of the 1938 
hurricane and proves it by the fact that he had his awnings 
taken in that morning, calling up his house to make sure 
that it would be done. Last summer, I had a 16-foot sail 


boat on Raritan Bay and the meteorologists were never once 
wrong on what my sailing weather would be the next day. 
They’ve also hit weather for football games on the nose so 
far this fall. . . . But the sad fact is that this information 
is quite unavailable to yachtsmen except from the inside, 
as the meteorologists have no time to impart much for 
public dissemination.”’ It would be slick if we could all get 
jobs at the airport. But no, I’ve got a better idea. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau could send one of its Bureaucrats over to 
Newark and get the inside dope for yachtsmen .. . or 
Os is 


In order to allay confusion, I’d like to say once more that 
while I’d like to be ‘Telltale’ I ain’t. Frequently a reader 
(whom I shall mark for identification A) sends “‘Telltale”’ 
an item of news and asks him to comment on it. “Telltale” 
does, with his invariable humor. Then another reader (I’ll 
label him Z, not only because he neglected to sign his name 
but to indicate that the magazine has at least twenty-six 
readers) sends me the same item with the same request. I 
don’t mention it because “Telltale” has already beaten me 
to it. But for ever after reader Z thinks that ““Spun Yarn” 
is “‘Telltale,’”’ and it takes an explanation of this sort to 
prove that I’m not. 


What I have particularly in mind is the strange case of 
Guy C. Avery, who set sail last May in the 18-foot Mzss 
Tampa, bound for Genoa. “Telltale” poked fun at the gent 
shortly after he started out. Then he unpoked him when 
Miss Tampa was reported sighted in the Strait of Gibraltar. 
In November, he confessed utter confusion on learning that 
a steamer had picked up Mr. Avery in a half-starved condi- 
tion 600 miles west of Gib. . . . Point is, that reader Z 
writes me about Mr. Avery’s strange aberration and says, 
“‘Didn’t you once say something about sailing east or west 
until a continent hove in sight but nothing about sailing in 
circles? Your remarks don’t seem to reach the correct 
minority.”’ I probably did say it but this is certainly a case 
in which ‘‘ Telltale” deserves the credit. As for me, I was so 
indifferent about Mr. Avery and his 18-footer that I’ve 
never mentioned him until just now. I suppose, though, 
that he’ll be shoving off in a great big 19-footer as soon as he 
can afford it. People always learn by experience. 


Irving Johnson has begun his third voyage around the 
world in the schooner Yankee, both he and his paying guests 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Speed and spray. ‘Miss Canada III" and ‘‘So Long’’ racing for the President’s Cup 


A HIND VIEW OF THE RACING SEASON 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


N THE Gold Cup Race at Detroit on Labor Day, 
Zalmon G. Simmons, representing the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, of Greenwich, 
Conn., drove his two-year-old Ventnor boat 
My Sin, with her rebuilt Miller engine, to a 
fast but lonely victory in all three 30-mile 
heats. The two-year-old Miss Canada ITI, built by Greavette 
and powered with a rebuilt Miller, driven by Harold Wilson, 
of Ingersoll, Ontario, and Herb Mendelson’s four-year-old 
Notre Dame, with her older 24-cylinder Duesenberg, driven by 
the youthful Pacific Coast star Dan Arena, succeeded in 
finishing one heat each behind My Sin. Then Gold Cup his- 
tory caught up with them and put them out, Miss Canada 
with supercharger trouble, Notre Dame with a malady in the 
steering gear. 

At Washington, however, on September 23rd and 24th, 
Wilson had his revenge and won the President’s Cup in a 
ding-dong race with Notre Dame in which the latter won one 
of the 15-mile heats and Miss Canada the other two. In spite 
of rough water, this might have been the three-boat race of 
the century if My Sin had not lost a propeller against a float- 
ing log. That is no fault of designer, builder or driver. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the Gold Cup Class has staged a 
comeback and that America now has at least five 12-Litre 
boats which can offer keen competition among themselves 
or against any foreign boats which reach our shores. The 
two I have not already mentioned are Jack Rutherfurd’s 
Juno and Lou Fageol’s So Long. Rutherfurd did not see fit 
to compete this year but Juno, first of the Ventnor boats to 
show her quality in the Gold Cup Class when she won one 





heat of the President’s Cup Race in 1937, is still in condition 
to reel off from 85 to 90 miles an hour with her old unsuper- 
charged Packard Gold Cup motor. So Long, from the Pacific 
Coast, though too slow at present, may have possibilities. 

Thus the Gold Cup has left Detroit again and the Presi- 
dent’s Cup has gone to Canada. This is the first time a major 
motor boat trophy has actually crossed our northern bound- 
ary but it is not the first time such a prize has been won by a 
Canadian. Harry B. Greening, of Hamilton, Ont., won the 
Gold Cup in 1924 at Detroit with Rainbow IV, but the 
trophy was taken from him by an official decision which drove 
out of racing one of the greatest sportsmen who ever entered 
it. The President’s Cup races must be held in Washington. 

Simmonsg’ victory in the Gold Cup is quite a complicated 
matter. It not only has taken away the backbone of Detroit’s 
annual regatta but it has created a fog of confusion in the 
East. It was with reluctance that the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club staged the Gold Cup Race of 1927 after George Town- 
send had won the historic chalice at Manhasset the year 
before, in Greenwich Folly. When he won it again, the club 
turned it back to the American Power Boat Association, 
which allotted it to Red Bank in 1929, there being no race in 
1928. Now Mr. Simmons has brought it back to Greenwich 
and its future is in doubt. It is definite that the race will not 
be held off Greenwich where the waters are too robust and 
the facilities for spectators are inadequate. Mr. Simmons has 
suggested that the club finance the race and hold it either at 
Montauk Point or at. Northport, on Long Island Sound. 
Either course would be fairly suitable but, again, the pub- 
lic’s attendance would be practically nil. If the club backs 
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away from this idea, Mr. Simmons will ask the A.P.B.A. to 
return it to Detroit and he will race for it under the colors of 
the Detroit Yacht Club. Meanwhile, Red Bank, N. J., wants 
the Gold Cup as part of its August Sweepstakes regatta. 
The matter will probably be threshed out at the Gold Cup 
Contest Board annual meeting during the Motor Boat Show. 

A month or so ago, as International Affairs Chairman of 
the A.P.B.A., I announced that Mr. Simmons had won the 
12-Litre championship of the world for 1939. I now announce 
that this was an error and the title was won by Harold 
Wilson. The error occurred in my interpretation of the rules 
governing this unusual contest. Two years ago, it was sug- 
gested by Count Rossi that the 12-Litre boats establish a 
world point championship based on two races abroad and 
the Gold Cup and President’s Cup races here. Several of us 
read his proposed rules hastily and approved them, where- 
upon they were adopted by the International Motor Yacht- 
ing Union. This year’s operation of the rules shows them to 
be open to serious criticism and we have taken them up with 
the Union for necessary alteration which may take a full 
year or longer. Here is the present set-up: The winner of one 
of the short European single heat races gets 1500 points, 
plus 500 points for the fastest heat. Second place winner gets 
1120 points and so on down the line. The rules provide, 
however, that the American races shall be run under the 
A.P.B.A. point system, allotting 400 points to the winner of 
each heat, plus 500 points for the fastest heat. In other 
words, the winner of a single 44-mile Italian or French race 
gets 2000 points, while the driver in the Gold Cup or Presi- 
dent’s Cup who wins all three heats gets only 1200 points, 
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plus the 500 bonus for the fastest heat. By winning the single 
race at Venice this year, Count Rossi won 2000 points. By 
winning. two heats and coming in second in another in the 
President’s Cup, Harold Wilson could actually be credited 
with only 1100 points, plus 500 for the fastest heat. In plac- 
ing second in one heat in the Gold Cup Race, he could be 
credited with only an additional 300 points, a total of 1900 
against 2000 for Rossi and 1700 for Simmons who won all 


‘three Gold Cup heats, plus the fastest heat. 


This is obviously unfair. So, giving Wilson credit for a full 
1200 points for winning the President’s Cup, plus 500 for 
the fastest heat, plus one-half of the combined second and 
third place points (300 and 225) in the Gold Cup in which he 
tied for second with Notre Dame, he comes out with a total 
of 196214 points. This is still behind Rossi’s score for a lesser 
achievement. Therefore, following a long palaver with the 
A.P.B.A. Racing Commission, we intend to apply to the 
Union, if Mr. Wilson wants us to, for a certificate of world 
championship for him, using the European scoring system 
for all three of the races held this year. This lines up the 
contestants as follows: 


Driver Boat Country Points 
1. Harold Wilson Miss Canada III Canada 29821% 
2. Dan Arena Notre Dame U.S.A 210214 
3. Zalmon Simmons My Sin US.A 2000 
4, Count Rossi Alagi Italy 2000 
5. Lou Fageol So Long U.S.A. 1320 
6. Guido Cattaneo Asso Italy 1120 
7. M. J. Cooper Mercury U.S.A. 635 


(Continued on page 105) 





Oh, the joys of cruising! From a drawing by Anita Parkhurst 
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“Sarah E.,” forty years old, whose lines we 
took off and laid down to build the new boat 


ANY a man has wanted to build a boat, but few 

M have been fortunate enough to fulfill that desire. I 

never expected to but, seeing an enforced vacation 

from my regular work ahead, I planned to start on a 25-foot 
Friendship sloop. 

One may wonder why I chose a Friendship sloop. For five 
summers I had owned and sailed the prototype of this boat 
along the Atlantic Coast from New York to Nova Scotia 
and had found her able, fast, and comfortable. I have sailed 
in many boats, from dinghies to Bermuda racers, but the 
Friendship type was still my choice. When I find something I 
like and know is good, such as a breed of dog or even a brand 
of cheese, I stick to it. 

In the spring of 1938, with technical advice and the help 
of former shipmates, the lines and other dimensions were taken 
off my old love, the Sarah HE. She measured 25’ 0” on deck, 
20’ 0” on the water line, 8’ 2” beam, and 4’ 3” draft. She had 
been modelled and built by Robert E. McLean, of Bremen, 
Maine, in 1898, as near as the builder could recollect. Taking 
off the lines was not particularly difficult but the job should 
be done most carefully with the least possible error. Even 
with the care we exercised, the measurements showed a 
number of discrepancies. The problem of fairing the lines 
was beyond my skill. My friend Sidney Hubbell, who had 
studied naval architecture, offered to “‘fair the lines” before 
I started to build something that might end up with “bumpy 
buttocks.’’ He not only produced a set of fair lines but also a 
table of offsets and a sail and deck plan. 

While Mr. Hubbell was finishing these, I struck out for 
our summer home in Maine. As I had never built a boat of 
such size before, I intended to employ a local builder and 
work with him. Unfortunately, the local builders were either 
lobstering for the summer or too busy building other boats. 
My spirits were low indeed but I was determined to start, 
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WE BUILD A 


FRIENDSHIP SLOOP 


ROBERT B. McKEAN 


even without professional assistance, in our barn at Jefferson, 
Maine. I told my sad tale to the Friendship postmaster, who 
was also a boatbuilder, and he suggested that I consult his 
uncle, John Wincapaw. By trade, John is a builder of dories 
and punts but he had had experience in building sloops at 
the various local yards. After I saw his workmanship and he 
had heard my story, John agreed to lend a hand. That was a 
great load off my mind, so I started to lay down the lines full 
size while John completed a dory he had under way. 

On the barn floor, I constructed a giant drafting board 
from six pieces of 4’ by 8’ plywood. On this 8’ by 24’ drafting 
board, with an assortment of oak, spruce and pine battens, 
the lines from the blueprint were laid down full size from 
the table of offsets. This took about four days. 

Since there were seven sections, I decided to make seven 
moulds. With the moulds made and checked against the 
original, I thought I could get started with the construc- 
tion — but John Wincapaw had started on another dory. 
It looked as if I would have to go ahead without his‘assist- 
ance. But he suggested that, instead of building in my barn, 
20 miles from salt water and lacking much equipment, I con- 
sult Scott Carter, a Friendship boatbuilder, about the pos- 
sibility of building near his shop and using his facilities. This 
sounded good but might not fit in with Carter’s plans as I 
knew that he was busy building a 62-foot mail boat for the 
Rockland-Matinicus Island run. When I saw him, however, 
he seemed quite willing to chance it. Carter was to allot mea 
space near his shop and I was to pay him for any labor, ma- 
terials and the use of his steam box and power tools. 

The next day, Bill, my 18-year-old nephew, shipmate and 
rival racing skipper of the Damariscotta Lake Dinghy Class, 
collected our tools, including a 10-inch portable electric saw 
which I had brought from New York. We loaded ‘the tools 
and moulds into the “ Yellow Peril,’ a ’29 station wagon, 
painted yellow with black trim and plenty perilous to all 
who dared to venture forth in it, and drove to the yard. 

First, we built a workbench, fastening it to the outside 
wall of the shop. Then, in the course of a few days, we set the 
stocks of 8’’ by 8” stock to which we could fasten the keel 
and eventually the whole boat. Finally, we rigged up a tent- 
like affair made from two 12’ by 20’ tarpaulins. The idea was 
to allow us to work in rainy weather. It also proved ex- 
tremely helpful in shielding us from the hot noonday sun. 
One thing it did not do was to protect us from the odor of 
the bait house when the wind was southerly, which was most 
of the time. 

At last we were ready for some real structural lumber so, 
with blueprints in hand, we made off to the mill to pick out 
a keel, stem, sternpost and frames. The keel was a tremendous 
oak log, about 30’ long and 2’ in diameter, with a nice sweep 














“Sarah E. Il” on her trial spin 


forward to take care of the curve to the stem. With a team of 
horses and five men, the log was hauled to the saw where slabs 
2’ thick were cut from each side until a 6” chunk of heartwood 
was left. What a beautiful backbone to start a real Down 
East boat that was! The stem and sternpost were picked 
from the same lot of oak, dressed and put aboard the “ Peril,”’ 
the keel and frames to be delivered later by the mill. 

The next day, at Carter’s yard, we worked all morning 
trying to transpose the full sized detail of the stem to the 
chunk of oak, but with little success. Finally, after having 
drawn many curved lines on the piece, Carter said: “‘Gorry, 
you fellows are making a big job of that. Why don’t you 
make a pattern the same way you made your moulds?” That 
sounded logical, and it worked. 

With the actual building now under way, our day began 
at 5:00 a.m. at the farm. Breakfasting, preparing lunches 
and driving to Friendship in the “Peril” took nearly an 
hour and a half. We always tried to be at the shop before 
6:30 as the morning gatherings of the men fascinated us. 
They would sit on the long workbench or on the staging 
opposite and discuss town topics, fairs and politics (the prin- 
cipal subject being the new lobster law and its effect on the 


Left, with the moulds all set up, plumbed and horned, and the ribbands run, the boat begins to take shape. Right, the planking almost 
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fishermen). Most interesting of all were the discussions about 
vessels, their builders, owners, and ‘speeds. Carter used an 
old alarm clock for his official yard timepiece. If all the men 
had not arrived when the clock neared 6:30, he would pick 
it up carefully and set the minute hand back a little, or ahead 
if all were present. It was rather a neat idea, making sure 
that no one was late. When the hands hit 6:30, no one seemed 
to be looking at the clock but, when Carter mumbled some- 
thing to himself (to this day I don’t know what), the talking 
ceased and the men started to their various tasks on the mail 
boat. We also would get to our jobs. 

The first big job was dubbing off (adzing) the stem from 
5’ at the rabbet line to 14” at the face. Bill helped by using 
a hatchet. While we hacked away at the stem, Carter’s 
father came out of the shop to see how the young fellows 
were getting on with this ancient and honorable art. He was 
universally called the ‘‘Old Man” around the shop. He 
gave us pointers on balancing and stressed the fact that we 
should go ‘‘slow and easy,’’ being satisfied with little gains. 
There was still a pile of planing to do, nevertheless, because 
I dared not cut too close to the rabbet line for fear of cutting 
too deep and spoiling the whole piece. 

The summer seemed to have wings! It was the beginning 
of August, the keel had not yet been laid and John Winca- 
paw, the dory builder, had not yet arrived for duty. Bill and 
I were wondering what to do with that massive piece that 
was to be the keel. I asked Carter if he could spare a man full 
time until John arrived. He chose his cousin, Sidney Carter. 
Sid was a shipwright by trade but he had also done a bit of 
fishing along the coast and some yachting ‘‘up to City 
Island.” 

The three of us, Bill, Sid and I went to work in earnest and, 
finally, the keel was laid. In due time the sternpost and 
stem were fastened to the keel, the rabbet cut, and scores cut 
in the keel to receive the timbers. 

Now, at last, we were ready to set the moulds. They were 
carefully spaced three feet apart, leveled to the watér line 
and squared to the center line of the keel. 

Placing the ribbands on the moulds was rather difficult 
because we used the 114” ones that came off the 62-footer 
in the shop. They were heavier than necessary and, conse- 
quently, hard to bend. The Old Man guided us in setting the 
ribbands, because he didn’t want us to have any “‘bunchy 
battens”’ (ribbands which don’t follow a fair curve fore and 


aft) in our boat. 


As a matter of fact, all the men in the shop showed great 
interest in the sloop as we progressed, giving helpful sug- 
gestions. To anyone, especially those who love boats, seeing 
a hull take form is most fascinating. As the ribbands go on, 
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completed, only the shutter remaining to be fitted. There was considerable talk about ‘“‘shutter grease” before this was in place 











All “shut in,” with deck and cabin house in place, the new boat is 
almost ready to go overboard 





The gang at Carter’s boat shop. (The author is third from the left.) 
Below, the deck framing was exceedingly husky, with heavy beams and 
a stout ‘lock strake’”’ worked over their ends 
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you see this more quickly than at any other time, although 
when she is being planked you can see the more exact shape. 

Even the family from the farm came over to have a look. 
The rest of my nephews (eight of them, aged six to fifteen) 
decided that they wanted to help. So every day we brought 
a different one until the men wondered whether we were 
running a camp or building a boat. 

With the ribbands all in place and the braces set under the 
hard turns, we were prepared to ‘“‘timber out” (bend the 
frames). Carter suggested that we use additional help and 
thus timber out in one day, rather than keep the steam box 
going for two or three days with just two of us working on 
them. So, on August 20th, we started the steam box at 6:30 
a.m., gathered a pile of wood and drew enough water from 
the well to last for a time. While Bill was getting up steam, 
Sid and I selected the straightest grained timbers for the 
hard turns aft. The mill had sent 72 pieces of 114” by 2” 
selected oak. We put about 30 of these into the steam box at 
7:00 a.m. and “‘put the steam to them” for three hours. 
Meanwhile, other preparations were made. Clamps, nails, 
hammers and gloves for handling the hot timbers were 
collected and placed conveniently near where we expected to 
start timbering. Three pairs of the after frames were sawed 
down the 114” dimension to keep them from breaking on 
the hardest turns. 

At 10:00 o’clock, the frames were sufficiently steamed to 
bend in amidships. Each of the crew of five was assigned a 
post of duty and with four of us working on one frame at a 
time, it could be set in its final position before it had: cooled. 
Bill really had the hardest job of all — feeding the firebox, 
drawing water from the well, pumping it into the boiler, and 
taking the hot frames out of the box was plenty for anyone 
to do. We put them into place just as fast as Bill could feed 
them to us, starting amidships and working aft. By 11:00 
o’clock, we had placed ten frames on each side, an average of 
one every three minutes. That was going some or, as Carter 
would put it: ‘‘That’s doing quite a little lot.” 

We continued to timber immediately after dinner. Work- 
ing aft, it became a slower process as the turns were harder 
and much more care had to be exercised in bending. In all, 
only five frames were broken but, having ordered twelve 
extra for breakage, we were still ahead. 

The planking had been ordered, 1000 board feet of 14” 
selected white pine with live edges (bark still on), but as yet 
it had not arrived. So we decided to put in some floor timbers 
while waiting for it. One floor timber of 134’’ oak for every 
other frame was scribed, fitted and fastened with drifts 
to the keel, an especially large one being drifted to the 
sternpost. 

The planking came just as we were setting the last floor. 
(Continued on page 103) 


The transom was rounded to a shapely curve 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BOATS 


“Buccaneer,” a 42’ 6” sport 
fishing boat of 12’ 6” beam, 
was built this year for Cap- 
tain H. C. Sturm, of the At- 
lantic City Tuna Club, by 
Stanley Van Sant. A pair of 
opposite rotation Gray Six- 
121 engines, with 2.5:1 re- 
duction gears, drives her 16 
miles per hour. 





The 60-footer “‘Dorcas’’ was built for J. L. 
Richards, of Boston, by Wheeler Shipyard, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Two 6-cylinder Supe- 
rior Diesels, with reduction gears, furnish the 
power. Above is a view of the interior of 


? 


‘Dorcas’ ’’ spacious deckhouse. 


This 1940 Elco Cruisette has just been de- 
livered to Harold L. Kramer, of the Port 
Washington, Y. C., who has named her 
“Harothy.” She is 39’ 5” over all, 10’ 9” 
beam and 2’ 8” draft. She makes a speed of 
18 miles per hour, driven by two 95 hp. 
Chrysler Crown reduction gear engines. 
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Left, this 33-footer was built by Vin- 
yard Ship Building Co., of Milford, 
Del., for R. W. Whedbee, of the 
a = Maryland Y. C. Her beam is 10’ 5” 
: and her draft 2’ 6’’. A pair of Kermath 
Sea Prince engines, of 95 hp. each, 





Ss os * : © " : gives a maximum speed of 20 m.p.h. 


Below, Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corp., of Morris Heights, New York 
City, designed and built the 42-foot 
“Millicent Il? for H. D. Mercer, of 
Clifton, N. J. Driven by two Scripps 
engines which develop 145 hp. each, 
the yacht travels at a 20-mile pace. 

H. G. Tropea 


Bottom, right, “Atta II,’’ recently delivered to H. R. 
Lontz, of Richmond, Indiana, is the first of the 1940 
Chris-Craft 42-foot double stateroom enclosed 
cruisers. Two engines of 130 horse power each drive 
her at a 22-mile pace. 

















Below, the auxiliary cutter “Casey Tub IV,” a 1939 
standardized auxiliary by Casey Boat Building Co., 
Inc., of Fairhaven, Mass. She is 36’ 3” in length over 
all, 27' 0” water line, and 9’ 8” beam. A 4-58 
Lycoming gives her a speed of 7 knots. 
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THE MONTH 


The Boston Bay Season 


N 1939, a total of 225 different yachts in 15 
classes took part in the baker’s dozen 
contests that constituted the Boston Bay 
interclub season. It was nine more craft than 
in 1938, which had been a record year in 
every respect. By dint of hard work, per- 
forming the bulk of the labor of repairing old 
and building new craft themselves, Boston 
Bay yachtsmen more than restored their 
fleet, ravaged by the 1938 hurricane, within 
a year and actually broke one of the records 
for a single regatta when 220 craft, the year’s 
high, crossed the starting line in one of 
Winthrop’s contests in the annual three-race 
Labor Day series. 

In the process of rehabilitation, three 
classes sprang into prominence, although the 
Indians and Winabouts continued to hold 
their own. The germ of a Star Class fleet on 
Boston Harbor had existed for several years 
but its units, seldom numbering more than 
three, made only occasional appearances in 
the big interclub regattas as they confined 
most of their competition to local events at 
Cottage Park. This year, the seeds sown by 
Dallas Addison and “Jack’’ Wood took root 
and almost a dozen new Stars were built, 
the Quincy Yacht Club taking the lead. As a 
result, for the first time in several years, the 
Stars, with 15 competitors, qualified in the 
Boston Bay interclub championship series. 
Robert Reid’s Lancer, winner of the Adams 
Trophy for Marblehead Week, tied for the 
title with Alan Donkin’s new Nala II, a 
point ahead of Lucky Me. 

Owing to a new junior movement at Cot- 
tage Park this season, the Radio Class 
doubled its numbers. James Schmidt’s 


“Capitana,” formerly ‘‘L'Oiseau Blanc,” recently 

arrived at the Azores. In her, the Harvard Colum- 

bus Expedition, headed by Samuel E. Morison 

and Paul Hammond, planned to follow the track 

of Columbus, but war has caused some changes in 

the expedition’s plans. “‘Capitana” is 142 feet 
over all and carries a Cummins Diesel 





IN YACHTING 


WEAN led a division of 25 boats in the title 
quest to teplace James Reid’s WCOP. A 
steady growth of the Hustler Class over a 
period of years was accelerated in 1939 by 
increased class activity at Squantum, Savin 
Hill and Lynn which resulted in a dozen new 
boats. The championship of this class of 30 
craft was won by a new top-notcher, Thomas 
Ford, sailing Hester. 

Although hard hit by the hurricane at 
South Boston, the Indians increased from 37 
to 40 competitors in the Boston Bay inter- 
clubs this season. The championship was 
taken by Harry Colburn’s Mohawk, which 
had ruled the class under another owner in 
1932. and this year was sailed to victory by 
Robert Dalrymple, whose Firewater had been 
champion in 1933. Mohawk had a seven-point 
lead on Charles Graf’s Lark which nosed out 
Jimmy Bonney’s Wiwona, 1938 runner-up. 
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Here is a new 31-foot special runabout, designed 
by John L. Hacker, and built at Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., for Nils R. Johaneson, of New York. Driven 
by a 316 hp. Scripps V-12, she makes 50 m.p.h. 


The Winabouts were the other big class on 
Boston Bay with 36 contestants, and a new 
champion was crowned when Russell Mat- 
tern’s Gold Ray replaced Kent Brothers’ Why 
Not. Champions for 1938 repeated in four 
classes: Morris and Kerrigan’s Sally ruling in 
the Pirates; Charles Kitson’s Prancer in the 
Winthrop 15-footers; James Desmond’s King 
Bird in the Snow Birds; Sylvester Gookin’s 
Imalone in the Yankee Dories. 

Other important winners were: Donald 
Macintosh’s Speedy, which defeated Leslie 
Rawding’s Nipper in the Massachusetts Bay 
18-footers; Thomas S. Burgin’s Claire IJ, 
sailed by Russell Smollett, which deposed 
Hosea D. White’s Peanut in the Adams 
Interclubs, and William English’s Wetu, 
which took the title in the Snipes held by 
Top Hat. The summary: 


Massachusetts Bay 18-Footers: Speedy, Donald 
Macintosh. 

Sonder Class: Valiant, James Norris. 

Massachusetts Bay 15-footers: Heron, Harry 
Arion. 

Quincy Pirate Class: Sally, John Kerrigan and 
James Morris. 

Adams Interclub Class: Claire IJ, Thomas S. 
Burgin. 

International Star Class: Tie, Lancer, Robert 
H. Reid, and Nala IJ, Alan N. Donkin. 

Massachusetts Bay Indian Class: Mohawk, 
Harry Colburn. 

Winthrop 15-Footers: Prancer, Charles Kitson. 
Quincy 15-Footers: Tie, Honey Boy, C. Willis 
Garey, and Star Dust, John Shuttleworth. 
Yankee Dory Class: Imalone, Sylvester Gookin. 

Hustler Class: Hester, Thomas J+Ford, Jr. 
Radio Class: WEAN, James Schmidt. 
Winabout Class: Gold Ray, Russell Mattern. 
International Snipe Class: Wetu, William 
English. 
Snow Bird Class: King Bird, John-Desmond. 
Lreonarp M. Fow.e 
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Williams Lifts Dinghy Cup 


|N a stunning surprise, the Williams Yacht 

Club’s dinghy sailors captured the Boston 
Dinghy Club’s Intercollegiate Challenge Cup 
from a field of 27 colleges on the Charles 
River Basin on October 29th, handing M.I.T. 
its first defeat in home waters since the 
spring sailing of the same event in 1937. 

Although the holder of the McMillan Cup 
‘ championship, it was not expected that 
Williams, having lost the services of its crack 
dinghy skipper, Stanley Turner, would be a 
threat to Tech’s supremacy. However, Com- 
modore R. N. Bavier, Jr., turned in the best 
intercollegiate performance he has yet given 
in dinghies and a new Williams team of 
skippers, Arthur Santry and Romeyn Ever- 
dell, sailed consistently well. 

The final score gave Williams 38 points to 
M.I.T.’s 35 and Princeton’s 33 as the other 
final tallies were: Brown and Dartmouth, 29 
each; Northeastern, 21; Harvard and Toronto, 
20 each; Michigan, 14; Amherst, 13; and 
Boston College, 11. 

The victory of Williams was deserved and 
the defeat of Tech in its own waters will do 
more good than harm to college yachting, 
but the wretched conditions under which 
this eighth semiannual regatta for the Boston 
Dinghy Club Cup was sailed must be de- 
plored. Perhaps there should be no complaint 
for M.I.T. has been exceedingly fortunate in 
the matter of the racing conditions for more 
than a score of big intercollegiate events and 
this was the first to draw really poor racing 
weather. 

However, with an important trophy at 
stake and with colleges such as Michigan and 
Toronto travelling great distances to com- 
pete, it was too bad to see the finals cut to a 
pair of unsatisfactory races. The morning 
contests of the qualifying rounds in a dying 
westerly were fair enough tests. 


The 53-foot Elco motor yacht which visitors to the 

New York World’s Fair saw as part of the R.C.A. 

exhibit has been sold to Robert D. Scott, of New 

Haven, Conn., who has named her ‘“‘Bonita II.” 

She was removed from the pool at the Fair, trans- 

ported to Flushing Bay, and launched. She will 
cruise in Florida this winter 





Tech won its qualifying heat without 
losing a race as Runyon Colie, Barnegat 
scow sailor, had a new teammate in Jerry 
Coe, another Class E scow helmsman from 
the Middle West. Dartmouth, Brown and 
Harvard also came through in this division. 
Gardner Cox and Bobby Hart put Princeton 
in the forefront of the other division, Wil- 
liams, Toronto and Michigan gaining final 
berths as Navy lost out on a disqualification. 
Northeastern, Amherst, and Boston College 
had qualified two weeks earlier in the New 
England eliminations, also held at Tech. 

The first final race was sailed under rea- 
sonably good conditions. Although Coe won 
in his division, Colie took a costly setback as 
he finished sixth out of eleven. A pair of 
thirds put Princeton one point ahead of 
Tech and Williams, with Dartmouth and 
Toronto on their heels, as the contestants 
started the second race in which the wind 
died fast. When they drifted home, Bavier 
led the Red and Arthur Santry took a second 
in the Blue Division as Coe took his first 
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An 18’ 5” yacht tender designed and built by 
Luders Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, 
Conn. With all equipment aboard, the boat’s 
hoisting weight is 2200 pounds. A 100 hp. 
6-cylinder Gray Phantom drives her 31% m.p.h. 


licking of the day to finish third, as did Colie. 

A third final race was started but, as many 
collegians had to return to distant campuses 
and darkness was approaching, a time limit 
was set and it expired shortly after the first 
division rounded the second mark. Perhaps 
the time limit saved Williams for the Berk- 
shire boys admitted they were trailing Tech’s 
skippers but it could also be argued that, 
even had this race been finished, it would not 
have been a test of anything but luck. Trinity 
walked away with the consolation series in 
which the scores were: Trinity, 48; Lafayette, 
34; Navy, 33; Tufts, 30; Boston University, 
29; Haverford, 18; Cornell, 15; and Roches- 
ter, 0. 

LEoNARD M. FowLe 


+ + + 


A.P.B.A. Meets and Elects 


HE meeting of the council and the annual 

meeting of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, held in New York on October 19th, 
passed without untoward incident or excite- 
ment. A.P.B.A. medals for 1939 record hold- 
ers were approved and will be presented at the 
December council meeting in Washington. 
The council accepted, with appreciation, 
President Remon’s announcement that he 
would present the John C. Remon"Memorial 
Trophy to the Association in memory of his 
father. The trophy is to be placed in competi- 
tion on a high point scoring basis in the 
Midget Outboard Class. It was designed by 
Elise Tyson, one of the outstanding Midget 
drivers. 

The advisability of making a change in the 
articles of association which would permit the 
holding of the annual meeting later than 
October came up for discussion. Since the 
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racing season is hardly over by that time, it 
has become increasingly difficult to compile 
complete reports in time for an October meet- 
ing. A special meeting will be held in New 
York at Boat Show time to act on the neces- 
sary amendment. 

The February council meeting will prob- 
ably be held in West Palm Beach, at the time 
of the Palm Beach Yacht Club’s Fiftieth 
Golden Anniversary Regatta. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected a 
follows: President, John A. Remon; senior 
vice president, C. King Bruygman; secretary, 
Douglas C. Fonda; treasurer, Stanley W. 
Ferguson. 


+ + + 


To Italy and Back 


THE yawl Iris, owned and skippered by 
John Martucci, of Brooklyn, N. Y., ar- 
rived off the Sheepshead Bay Yacht Club 
on the evening of November 11th, completing 
a voyage to Genoa and return. Iris is 36 feet 
in length over all, 29 l.w.]., 10 feet 4 inches 
beam and 5 feet 6 inches draft. She was de- 
signed by C. G. MacGregor and built by 
Chaisson. As auxiliary power, she carries a 
Universal Utility Four. She is gaff-rigged. 

She left Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., on June 
3rd, with the owner and his wife and three 
friends, bound for Halifax, N. 8. She sailed 
thence for Lisbon, Portugal, reaching there 
on July 14th, 24 days from the Nova Scotian 
port. The next port of call was Nice and 
then Genoa and Naples were visited. On the 
outbreak of the war, conditions became 
difficult, it sometimes taking three days for 
official formalities. 

Mrs. Martucci came home by steamer and 
Robert Schoeller, radio operator, had to re- 
turn also on account of business. He was re- 
placed by an American who was stranded in 
Italy on his honeymoon, his bride having 
been shipped home by steamer. 

Tris left Naples on September Ist, calling 
at Tunis, Algiers and Tangier. The 4000-mile 
leg from Tangier to Bermuda, the longest 
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One of the fleet of twelve ‘‘Viking Juniors,” designed for Culver Military Academy 
by A. M. Deering, of Chicago. The boats are 17’ 6” long and 6’ beam. Four 
hundred pounds of outside lead is carried 


of the voyage, was made in 35 days. She 
spent several days in Bermuda, leaving there 
November 3rd, just in time to encounter 
bad weather, and fought head winds all the 
way to New York. A welcome home dinner 
had been arranged by Martucci’s clubmates 
for the evening of the 11th. With no sign of 
the Iris, the diners sat down at 7:30. At 8:10, 
the skipper and his crew entered the banquet 
hall, forty minutes late! 

An account of Jris’ midwinter shakedown 
cruise, from Marblehead to New York, was 
published in the February, 1939, issue of 
YACHTING. 

+ + + 


A New Sloop on Great South Bay 


A LITTLE sloop that made her appear- 

ance on Great South Bay last summer 
and showed unusual form after a brief tuning 
up was Horizon, owned by Fred Stein, of 
West Sayville, Long Island. She is from the 
board of John A. Connolly, who designed the 
Class P sloops Alva and Avis, class champions 
on the Bay some dozen years ago. 

The Horizon is a sweet-looking little boat, 
24 feet long by 7 feet 8 inches beam and 1 
foot 9 inches draft, without board. Sail area 
is 320 square feet. She proved to be fast in her 
class and, after winning a number of races, 
she was shifted to Class P, where, against 
much larger boats, she did surprisingly well. 
She is a good example of a modern center- 
boarder such as is raced on the Bay. 

The sloop “‘Horizon,” owned by Fred Stein, of 
West Sayville, L. |., was designed by John A. 
Connolly, of Brooklyn 


Bell Laboratories Sailing Club 


HE yachtsmen employees of the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories, of New York, many 
of whom are scientists and engineers of note, 
have formed a club called the Bell Labora- 
tories Sailing Club whose purpose is to 
stimulate interest in the sport during the 
winter months and improve the knowledge 
of its members. Already the club boasts about 
one hundred members, most of whom are 
owners of boats of one kind or another. Ac- 
cording to Commodore §. C. Hight, the or- 
ganization is not exactly a yacht club but a 
“rocking chair fleet”? which will meet 
monthly from October to March, inclusive, 
and thus bridge the gap between sailing sea- 
sons. Membership is confined to employees 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories or local 
affiliates and is divided, according to skill and 
experience, into three grades, namely, Skip- 
per, Crew, and Novice. 


+ + + 


Moths Hold Annual Regatta 


A 40-MILE-AN-HOUR hail squall, which 

struck during the running of the An- 
tonia Trophy Race, ended the three-day pro- 
gram of the ninth annual International Moth 
Boat regatta, held on the Pasquotank River 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., October 20th-22nd, 
and postponed awarding of the world’s title 
until next October. Jack Vail’s Rebel, of Nor- 
folk, Va., was ahead on the fifth of seven laps 
after snatching the lead from Ed Channing’s 
Imp Too, Elizabeth City, when the squall 
whipped down upon more than 40 Moths, 
capsizing them. All skippers, however, were 
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“Falcon Il,” Gilbert Ottley’s 53-foot motor-sailer, designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., and built by Anderson & Combes, Inc., of New Haven, shows a 
number of unusual features. Her engine is a 100 hp. Superior Diesel 


accounted for after an hour or more of rescue 
work by yachts and the Coast Guard. 

With the world’s championship unclaimed 
this year, the regatta awarded its choicest 
title to Dorr Willey, of Elizabeth City, whose 
spectacular finish in Stormy over Roscoe 
Stevenson’s T'oodle-oo, also of Elizabeth City, 
brought him the national championship. 

Doug Alexander, Elizabeth City, in Dopey, 
won the international junior title for boys 
under 16 by outsailing Billy Cox, of Norfolk, 
defending world’s champ. 

Channing won the Governor’s Cup Race 
for Elizabeth City on the first day of the 
regatta, and Charles Stadler, of Millville, 
N. J., captured first in the Winston Smith 
Memorial Race on the final day. 

The girls’ national championship was won 
by 13-year-old Peggy Kammerman, of At- 
lantic City, skipper of Southern Cross. She 
took the international girls’ championship the 
next day, making a clean sweep of the girls’ 
events. 

William Cox outsailed 19 other Moths and 
placed first in the boys’ national champion- 
ship in one of the closest finishes of the first 
day’s racing, nosing out Thomas Thompson, 
Elizabeth City, by five yards. Stevenson, 
former boys’ national title winner, who lost 
the title this year by less than a length, led 
in the final heat of the four-man team race 
and thus aided the Pasquotank River Yacht 
Club to its first interclub title in nine years. 
Second was the Evening Star Yacht Club, of 
Atlantic City, N. J., while the Union Lake 
Sailing Club, of Millville, stood third, Nor- 
folk fourth, Florida Sailing Yacht Club, fifth, 
Lake Garrison Sailing Club, of New Jersey, 


sixth, Girls’ Sailing Club of Atlantic City, 
seventh, and the Greensboro Sea Scouts, 
eighth. Stevenson again placed first in the 
two-man team race but the Pasquotank River 
Yacht Club was nosed out by the Evening 
Star Club. The Big Bayou Yacht Club, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and the Norfolk Yacht and 
Country Club, Norfolk, Va., tied for third 
place. 

Members of the International Moth Boat 
Association, comprising skippers from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida, voted to make the An- 
tonia Trophy Race an annual event at Eliza- 


beth City. Harry KuyKeNnDALL 


+ + + 


Log Canoe Championship 


OR the second consecutive season, Garland 

Miller’s Tradition, of Norfolk, captured the 
log canoe championship of Chesapeake Bay 
in the annual regatta of the Tred Avon Yacht 
Club at Oxford, Maryland, sailed back in 
August. 

The lone Virginia entry swept the three- 
race series, amassing 21 points. Magic, of St. 
Michaels, winner of the Governor’s Cup for 
Maryland canoes, was second with 17 points, 
and Mystery third with 16 points. 


“Voyager,” owned by Arnold Windsor, of Col- 

lege Point, L. |., was designed by Ralph E: Win- 

slow, of Quincy, Mass. She is 29’ 9” l.o.a. At 

Berkeley, Cal., a one-design class of these cruising 

yachts has been formed. A Universal Utility Four 
furnishes auxiliary power 
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The first race was over an eight-mile 
course, only a mile of which was windward 
work. With their greater sail spreads, Magic 
and Mystery outsailed Tradition on the 
reaches but the Virginia single-sticker made 
it up on the short beat and won over Magic 
by one minute ten seconds elapsed time, and 
46 seconds corrected time. 

The second race was sailed over a double 
dog leg course of ten miles in a moderate 
southwest wind. On the first leg, a beat, 
Tradition opened up a four-minute lead on 
Magic. The Virginia canoe finished with a 
lead of six minutes over Magic. 

The breeze was brisk and from the south in 
the third race. On the windward leg, Tradition 
beat Mystery to the outer mark by only a 
minute. Magic rounded closely on Mystery’s 
stern. The race was exciting all the way, 
Tradition winning by only 25 seconds over 
Mystery and one minute 10 seconds ahead of 
Magic. HersBert N. WHITE 








In the foreground is Joel Van Sant’s Moth “Ursa 
Minor.” Beyond her is William Cox, of Norfolk, 
1938 boys’ national champion, in No. 113 
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EDITORIAL 


Show Time 


ARD on the heels of New Year’s Day, the sailors’ winter 
cruise begins when the doors of the Grand Central 
Palace are thrown open at 7:00 p.m., January 5th, for the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Motor Boat Show. With winter winds 
ripping down out of the northwest and the chances of ice or 
snow making navigation in the latitude of New York un- 
alluring, this annual indoor cruise, with the opportunity it 
presents to see and examine in comfort what the marine 
industry has produced in the way of new boats, engines and 
equipment, is the high spot of the yachtsman’s winter. It 
definitely turns his face forward towards the season ahead 
instead of backward to the summer just passed. 

As is customary, the January issue of YAcHTING will be 
the Annual Motor Boat Show Number. In it will be found a 
complete description of the Show and what is to be seen 
there. Last year’s issue marked an all time high in the presen- 
tation of these Show exhibits. We are shooting even higher 
this year. In order to get the last minute news of the Show, 
the January number will come out on the opening day of the 
Show, January 5th, instead of the first day of the month as 
usual. Bear this in mind when the new year rolls in. And 
put the Show dates on your calendar — January 5th to 13th. 


+ + + 


Big Fleet Heads South 


‘pitelamgetelle of the growing activity afloat during the 
winter season in the South, and particularly in Florida 
waters, is the size of the fleet that headed down the East 
Coast of the Atlantic this autumn. The United States Engi- 
neer’s report for the month of October, released recently, 
shows an increase of southbound yacht traffic of 25 per cent 
over that of 1938. 

That some of this heavy migration is due to the war abroad 
is readily understandable. With the curtailment of foreign 
travel, the withdrawal of many ships from winter cruise 
schedules, and the uncertainties attending offshore cruising, 
it is natural that Americans should fix their eyes on their 
own waters for the winter vacation which has become so 
large a part of our lives. So Florida, the entire Gulf Coast, 
Southern California and the Hawaiian Islands should all 
prove popular with yachtsmen this year. Making the south- 
ward voyage are to be noted an increasing number of 
yachts from the Great Lakes. This, also, is to be expected. 
At best, the cruising season on the Lakes is short and, to 
those who have the boat and the time, following the sun 
South is a delightful experience. 

News from the Bahamas indicates that there will be no 
restrictions on cruising or travel among the Keys, and that 


Nassau will welcome yachts and visitors as usual. Adequate 
steamship service between Miami and Nassau has been 
arranged and, we understand, passports will not be required. 

The Miami-Nassau and the St. Pete-Havana races are 
both scheduled, and it seems at this writing as if both would 
be carried through. Which, we maintain, is all as it should be. 
So why not head South and, if you are one of the lucky ones, 
hole in for the winter. 


+ + + 


Why Not Cuba? 


PEAKING of cruising in Southern Florida, it is probable 

that with the new and liberalized Cuban regulations for 
yachts visiting that country, more Americans will take their 
boats across the Florida Strait to Havana and the north 
shore ports than heretofore. The chief drawbacks to cruising 
in Cuban waters in the past have been the stringent port 
and customs regulations, and charges, which prevented the 
freedom of movement yachtsmen desire. Also, the difference 
in language did not help in reaching a clear understanding of 
the requirements. 

The present Cuban government, we understand, realizing 
the advantages of having American yachts visit its country, 
has made special rules and regulations for the cruiser, and 
now issues a permit at the first port of call allowing a yacht 
to visit other ports without having to go through the formali- 
ties of entering and paying additional dues over again. It is 
a wise and liberal step and will do much to popularize the 
Cuban coast as a cruising ground. An article in the January 
number of YACHTING will describe in detail the new regula- 
tions and give information that will make cruising on the 
coast easier. 

In addition to this, the Director of the National Observa- 
tory at Havana, Dr. José Carlos Millas, broadcasts each day 
a two-day forecast of the weather, wind, sea and cloud 
conditions covering the coast of Cuba, the Florida Strait 
and the eastern part of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The American Consul General in Cuba, Coert de Bois, 
advises that this forecast is sent out at 11:30 a.m. daily, 
75th meridian time, on 7 megacycle or 44 metre waves. 
While intended primarily for the Cuban fishing fleet, and 
broadcast in simple Spanish, Dr. Millas will, on request, 
send out immediately after this broadcast a special forecast 
in English for any yacht cruising in Cuban waters. All that is 
necessary is a letter or telegram to Dr. J. C. Millas, Observa- 
torie Nacional, Habana, giving the name of the owner and 
the yacht, the general cruising area and the number of days 
it is desired to have the special broadcast made. If enough 
yachts cruise Cuban, it would seem that this forecast in 
English should be made part of the regular routine. 
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T. O. M. Sopwith’s ‘Tomahawk’ won more flags than any other British “‘Twelve”’ 
and kept going until the end, racing the day before war was declared 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


Editor, YacHTING: 


HE October YacuTING arrived almost up 

to date despite the war, and very welcome 
it was. It will be a great comfort to me and 
my boy, during the dark evenings that lie 
ahead ef us, to be able to look — at any rate 
until he is called up — at pictures from a 
country where men can still make plans for 
the future and build themselves boats in 
which to cruise on peaceful seas. 

We did not have a very good season over 
here. During the early part, when Hitler was 
quiet, the weather was awful and, when the 
weather improved, the political hurricane 
began to blow up from Germany. Still, we 
had some good fun. In June, we tried to go to 
Ireland in our 51-foot Bermudian cutter but 
did not get beyond Falmouth where we met 
a series of sou’westers; so, after sticking our 
nose into heavy seas for several days, we 
turned east again. Perhaps we might have 
persevered had not the Japanese just started 
their ‘Strip Tease” act in Tientsin and my 
companion, having some of his family in 
China, felt that he wanted to get home to see 
what he could do about them. 

It gave us all the greatest pleasure to see 
Vim racing against our Twelve-Metres. We 
thought Mr. Vanderbilt was most sporting 
to bring her over in these troubled times and 
no one grudged him his well deserved success. 
Anyone who saw Vim racing realized that she 
was just a little better all ’round than any- 
thing that sailed against her. I have never 
seen better cut sails, and every detail of her 
rigging and equipment showed that extra 


care which we have learned to expect in 
yachts fitted out on your side of the ocean. 
We were all glad, also, that Tomahawk was 
her runner up. Tomahawk got more flags than 
any other British ‘‘Twelve” and Mr. Sop- 
with deserved them. This great sportsman 
kept going to the end and was actually racing 
at Teignmouth the day before we declared 
war on Germany. A lot of British yachts 
were out this summer and we had a number 
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of visitors from abroad. None gave me greater 
pleasure to see than the old time French top- 
sail schooner Manou which came over to 
Cowes for the regatta: Such ships are a re- 
freshing sight in these days of stereotyped 
hulls and rigs. They turn the mind to 
thoughts of deep sea cruising and, though 
they may not be fast, they are dry and com- 
fortable and do not sail on their beam 
ends. 

We had some lovely days down in Devon 
just before the storm began to blow up. Ram- 
bling along the cliff tops through the sweet 
scented heather and looking down on the 
yachts and shipping in the Channel, it was 
possible to forget for a while the anxieties 
that had beset us for the past eighteen 
months. We saw the fleet of ocean racers come 
back to Plymouth from the Fastnet and, for 
the best part of one night, we were kept 
awake by the singing and shouting of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Germans and sailors of 
one or two other nationalities who were cele- 
brating the event in the greatest good fellow- 
ship. Of all the yachts, I admired none more 
than Nordwind, the new 70-tonner belonging 
to the German Navy. The week before war 
broke out we were racing in the handicap 
class at Torbay. We saw what was probably 
the last race for Brixham trawlers. Just after 
the last war, over 200 of these sturdy 90-ton 
ketches were fishing from Brixham. Now only 
three are left, thongh others survive as 
yachts. 

On the day war started, I drove down to 
the Hamble to fetch my gear and pay off my 
two hands. All three of us had been right 
through the last war. One of them had swum 
ashore at the Gallipoli landing, the other had 
spent 48 hours in a boat in the Atlantic after 
being torpedoed in a northeasterly gale. Per- 
haps because we are older, or, perhaps, be- 
cause we now know too much about war, this 
time seemed much worse than the last and 
none of us could say goodbye. They just 
stood in the saloon and looked the other way, 
while I punched the settee till the stuffing 
came out. Then I drifted away and God 
knows when we three shall meet again. 

Yet we can take heart for we all know 
that our ship is sound and well found and a 
fair wind will carry us to victory in the end. 
Let us hope it will not be long before white 
sails gleam again in the sunshine round the 
coast of Britain. 


S. Burpetr Coutts 
Tunbridge Wells, England 





The French topsail schooner ‘‘Manou”’ came over to Cowes for the ’39 regatta 
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Outboard profile of the 100-foot double ended motor-sailer 


“VIGILANT,” THE LATEST MOTOR-SAILER 


HIS interesting motor-sailer was de- 

signed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., 
for Drayton Cochran, of New York. She 
is under construction by Shelburne 
Shipbuilders, Limited, Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, and was launched on October 
14th. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
100’ 6’’; length on water line, 93’ 10”; 
beam, 21’ 0”; draft, 9’ 0”. She is of 


wood construction, heavily built through- 
out, and all the lumber for her con- 


struction was shipped to the builders 
from the United States. A 10’’ white 
oak keel forms the backbone, with a 
9” by 11” yellow pine keelson inside, 
these two members being fastened to- 
gether with heavy galvanized iron bolts. 
Frames are double, sawn of white oak, 
sided 4’’ and moulded 6” at heels and 
4” at heads. Floor timbers are white 
oak, sided 414’. Outside planking is 
rift sawn yellow pine, 214” thick, gal- 
vanized fastened. Main deck is of 214” 
by 3” coastal fir, with teak planksheer. 





Deckhouses, trunks and hatches are of 
teak. A high bulwark runs clear around 
the ship. A steel gallows frame amid- 
ships is used for stowing the boats and 
a catwalk on it will be used when furling 
the mainsail. 

The rig was designed to be effective 
and easy to handle and, in a breeze, 
should move her along smartly. The 
sail area is 2507 square feet and sails 
are of heavy canvas. Spars are solid, of 
fir. About 15 tons of inside ballast will 
be carried. 
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Deck and accommodation plans of ‘‘Vigilant,’”’ designed by Eldredge-Mclnnis, Inc. 
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The lines ot ‘‘Vigilant’’ show a model that should be easily driven and comfortable at sea 


Vigilant has a large amount of deck 
space provided, the only deck structures 
being saloon and pilot house and the 
trunk aft. As she will at times be used 
for scientific research work, this will be 
appreciated. All hatches and trunks are 
built for seagoing conditions. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 
6-cylinder MRD-6 Superior Diesels 
which develop 170 hp. each. These drive 
42”” by 38” bronze propellers through 
reduction gears of 3:1 ratio. The de- 


signed speed under power is ten knots. 
Special water-jacketed mufflers are 
fitted in the exhaust lines, which are of 
Edson rubber hose. Five thousand gal- 
lons of fuel oil are carried in four tanks 
in the forward part of the engine room 
and an ample water supply is provided. 
Auxiliaries include a set of 32-volt 
Exide lighting batteries, a Diesel-driven 
generating set, also a 3 kw. set which 
may be belted to either engine, heating 
plant, CO, tanks, Diesel-driven bilge 


pump and the usual outfit of service 
pumps and tanks. The cruising radius 
is 2500 miles. 

Below decks there is a forecastle for- 
ward for six men and a captain’s 
stateroom. Then comes the galley, the 
full beam of the yacht, abaft which is 
the dining room, owner’s stateroom, 
bath room and a single stateroom. 
Abaft the engine room are a three-berth 
stateroom, a bathroom and a commodi- 
ous double stateroom. 


A FAST AND SEAWORTHY YACHT TENDER 


HIS attractive little boat, designed 

and built by Luders Marine Con- 
struction Company, of Stamford, is 
18’ 5” in length over all, 5’ 9’ beam and 
draws about 23” of water. The hull is 
built of an outside skin of cedar, 34” 
thick on the topsides and reénforced on 
the bottom with an inside skin of ma- 
hogany, laid diagonally. Her sawn 
frames are stout and are spaced about 
24”. apart with - intermediate bent 
frames on the bottom to take the 
pounding in rough weather. Bulkheads, 
deck and cabin roof are all of plywood, 
346’ thick. The cabin sides are of mahog- 
any and are glazed with Flexiglass, the 
windshield being of the same material. 

The engine is a 6-cylinder Gray 
Phantom, developing 100 hp. and turn- 
ing a 12” diameter propeller 3600 r.p.m. 
With two persons aboard, she travels 
at a speed of 3114 m.p.h. The engine, 
located under the after deck, operates 
through astandard “V” drive. Theengine 
is set slightly off center, being balanced 
by the exhaust and the batteries which 
are placed well over on the opposite side. 

In smooth water, the boat performs 
as does an ordinary runabout. In rough 
water, however, the spray forward is 


deflected by the patented bow and the 
boat is remarkably dry. In really bad 
going, the virtues of the boat are ap- 
parent as the tremendous buoyancy of 
the bow will lift her at slow speed in any 


sea. When driven at three or four knots, 
she has, according to the builders, all 
the characteristics of a first class life- 
boat. Indeed, several have been furnished 
to large yachts for use as lifeboats. 
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Protile and plan cf a neat yacht tender by Luders 
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“GURKA II” 


HIS trim auxiliary, which is now 

nearing completion at the yard of the 
Kretzer Boat Works, City Island, N. Y., 
_was designed by Philip L. Rhodes, of 
Cox & Stevens, for Gari Stroh, of De- 
troit. In model, the new yacht strongly 
resembles Rambler VI, a shorter-ended 
boat built last year for Andrew Lang- 
hammer, of Detroit, by Lund, of Erie. 
Rambler VI made an enviable racing 
record the past season. A similar yacht 
with a different cabin arrangement is 
now under construction by Alfred May, 
of Strathmere, N. J., for a Philadelphia 
owner. 

The principal dimensions of Gurka II 
are: Length over all, 39’ 0’’; water line, 
28’ 0’; beam, 9’ 8”; draft, 5’ 10’’. She 
has a mahogany backbone and is double 
planked with white cedar and Honduras 
mahogany. The decks are of teak and 
the hull is diagonally strapped with 
Everdur bronze. The ballast keel is of 
lead. Sails are by Ratsey and Lapthorn 
and the area of the working canvas is 
660 square feet. 

Her engine is a Gray 4-22 which 
turns a Hyde feathering propeller on 
the center line. The power plant is 
located under the bridge deck. 

The arrangement plan shows a state- 
room forward, with two built-in berths, 
wardrobe and seat. Oval ports and a 
hatch overhead give light and air. Next 
aft is the toilet room, opposite which is 
the galley, with pressure alcohol stove, 
sink, ice box, etc. The main cabin has a 
transom berth each side and plenty of 
locker space. The roomy cockpit is 
watertight and self-bailing. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plans of “Gurka II’ 
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The lines, with the plumb stem and short stern, show the influence of the old time pilot boats 


“PILOT,” A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD TIME SLOOP 


HIS interesting sloop is from 

the board of George H. Stadel, 
Jr., of Stamford, Conn. Two of 
them are now under construction 
at Joel Johnson’s yard in Fairfield, 
Conn., and others will no doubt 
follow them on the ways. In de- 
signing the new boat, Mr. Stadel 
did considerable research on the 
old pilot boats which have been 
collected by H. I. Chapelle. In 
hull form, as her designer says, she 
is ‘as near to these old boats as a 
small boat can be and still be any 
good.” Carved trail boards and 
stern ornament are fitted. 

She is 26’0” in length over all, 
22’2” on the water line, 8’0’’ beam 
and 4’0” draft. She is planked with 
the best white cedar and deck will 







































be either teak or white pine. Spars 
are of spruce and sails by Hatha- 
way & Reiser. The sail area is 376 
square feet. Rigging is galvanized 
plow steel. She will have 1400 
pounds of iron on her keel and will 
carry lead inside ballast. 

The engine will be a Universal 
Blue Jacket Twin, rated at 10 hp. 
at 2000 r.p.m., located under the 
forward end of the cockpit floor. 

The arrangement plan shows 
berths in the cabin and seats and 
pipe berths forward. The boat may 
be laid out with but two berths and 
two lockers on which to sit, possi- 
bly a better arrangement for a 
boat of her inches. The cockpit is 
self-bailing, has a small bridge 
deck and tanks under the seats. 
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The accommodation plan is simple. An alternative plan provides for but two bunks 
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“CASEY TUB IV,” A STANDARDIZED 36-FOOTER 


N REALITY, this trim cutter belies 
her name since she began racing on 
June 17th about four days after she was 
‘launched. On that occasion, she took 
part in the Whalers’ Race of the New 
Bedford Yacht Club, winning first 
place in Class B, Division I, and second 
place on corrected time in the larger 
class. At the Edgartown Regatta, she 
cleaned up in the mixed class and took 
second in Class B in the race around the 
Vineyard. 

The yacht’s principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length over all, 36’ 3”; 
length on the water line, 27’ 0’’; beam, 
9’ 8’’; draft, 5’ 10’’. Her displacement is 
about 18,000 pounds and her ballast is 
an iron keel weighing 7500 pounds. 
Construction is husky, keel, deadwood, 
horn timber and stem being of selected 
oak. Frames are of white oak, 114” by 
114’, 10” center to center. The outside 
planking is Philippine mahogany, 1” 
finished thickness, fastened with Ever- 
dur screws. The sides of the cabin trunk 
and the trim, on deck and below, are of 
Philippine mahogany. Main deck and 
cabin house top are canvas covered. 
The joinerwork below deck is finished 
in ivory enamel. 

The mast, which is hollow, is stepped 
fairly well aft, giving a good sized fore 
triangle. Standing rigging is 1 by 19 
galvanized plow steel wire rope and 
running rigging is of manila. Turn- 
buckles and other fittings requiring 
strength are of bronze. The sail area is 
589 square feet, of which there are 392 
square feet in the mainsail and 197 in 
the jib. Sails are of Wamsutta Egyptian 
and were made by T. Manchester. 

The power plant is a 4-58 Lycoming 
engine which, turning at 1200 revolu- 
tions per minute, drives the yacht at a 
7-knot pace. The fuel tank is of 35 gal- 
lons capacity and a fresh water tank of 
the same size is carried. 

The arrangement plan shows a good 
sized rope and chain locker forward, 
abaft which is a locker opening into the 
forward stateroom. This stateroom has 
two built-in berths. Next aft are two 
clothes lockers to port and a toilet 
room to starboard. Abaft these is the 
main cabin, with a wide berth to port 
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The mast is fairly well aft, giving a large fore triangle 


and a transom and folding upper to 
starboard. Aft is the galley, clear across 


range, large ice box, sink, dresser, etc. 
The cockpit, which is watertight and 


the cabin, with coal and wood burning _ self bailing, is capacious. 
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The accommodation plan shows a comfortable galley aft and a double stateroom forward 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


THE CREST OF THE WAVE 
By Uffa Fox 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1939) 


T HIS new book by the one and only Uffa is for the most part a skimming of 
the cream of five of his earlier volumes. But this circumstance (to have 
done straightway with the sordid, commercial part of the transaction) 
should not be a’ deterrent to anybody who likes cream. For, whereas the 
earlier volumes sell at $10 each and thus represent an investment which 
few yachtsmen can afford entire, the present book is priced at only $3.75 
and comes within the reach of everyone who knows the value of money. 
Now for a resumé of the contents of ‘‘The Crest of the Wave.’ Uffa 
gives us, to begin with, a brief glimpse of his early days, sounding off with 
the sentence: ‘‘The greater our understanding, the more we are able to 
enjoy the things of this earth, and my apprenticeship enabled me to 
understand and love ships and the way of a ship at sea,” and ending with, 
“T hope that the following pages, while giving a picture of the happiness I 
derived from sailing, will also teach lessons and prove helpful to others.” 
He then retells the narratives of his Transatlantic passages in T'yphoon 
and Diablesse, his coastal cruises'in Twilight, Vigilant, Brynhild and 
Valhalla’s whaleboat, and the crises of the whole gamut of his experience 
in 14-footers, canoes, “Sixes,” “Eights” and “‘J’s.’”’ And while I doubt if 
there is another man alive who has had as varied or as successful a racing 
career as Uffa Fox, I know that there is no one else who has told such a 
story with such simplicity or who grips his readers’ sympathy with so sure 
a grasp. I had thought on the publication of this racer-designer’s first book, 
embracingly entitled ‘‘Sailing, Seamanship and Yacht Construction,”’ 
that he had put to paper the philosophy, the whimsy, and the accumulated 
knowledge of a lifetime — that he had, in short, shot his bolt as a writer. 
Disproof of this belief came with his second book, and now, on rescan- 
ning the contents of the whole library, as epitomized in “The Crest of the 
Wave,” I incline to the belief that his resources are inexhaustible. This is 
not to say (and Uffa would chortle if I did say it) that our hero is profound 
or that his ideas have never smote the brain of man before. It is merely to 
say that his sharp eyes and his quick mind are never closed and that he 
learns — and ingenuously imparts to others— from every experience. 
For example, he learned from his 14-foot Ariel that a man should have the 
courage to carry out his convictions; from racing in general, that error 
usually masquerades as bad luck and that an escaping prisoner is less 
liable to be shot if he jumps from the right than from the left side of a 
railway carriage; from the Marconi cruiser Vigilant, that you can safely 
jibe all standing in a breeze of wind by bringing the helm hard up with the 
boom right off; and from Brynhild, in a cruise along a foreign shore, that 
“The world still tends to look upon Britishers as rather stupid and grum- 
bling folk, and it is not until we are at war, and when all hearts are open, 
that they realize with a shock that we are best left alone.” 

Thus he writes along, confining himself to design and sailing when it 
suits his fancy and drawing analogy or metaphor from many an unrelated 
subject. No one but Uffa would call attention in a page of “‘ Acknowledg- 
ments”? to the frontispiece of himself or to the picture of a boat in which he 
won, in 57 starts, 52 firsts, 2 seconds, and 3 thirds; and no one else would 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to his own camera for some of the illus- 
trations in his book. So we learn that Uffa Fox is a natural, as entertaining 
as he is uninhibited. 

A. F. L. 


+ + + 


SEAMANSHIP BELOW DECK 
By Ruth Brindze 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, $2.50) 


ERE is the best book a yachtsman could possibly buy — to give to his 

” “ wife or whoever his below-deck shipmate happens to be! By that, I 
don’t mean that he should not read it first. He should, and carefully, too. 
Not only will he find it worth while but it will give him the ability to check 

up on the seamanship below with authoritative confidence. I am certainly 

Presenting my wife with a copy and can already visualize myself completely 

freed of all the “downstairs” worries. Or can I?! How grand it would be 

if she would take this book to heart and, under Miss Brindze’s entertaining 

tuition, learn everything about the efficient running of a ship’s insides, 


from what to do about air space behind the ice box to what to do about a 
bug in the ear. 

There is only one below-deck item that is missing from the book, and 
that is the engine. It would have been wonderful to have passed that over 
to the “‘under-the-deck”’ mate as well. But, maybe, I am asking too much 
for, by the time the said mate has read Miss Brindze and has learned how 
to unjam the plumbing; obtain utmost efficiency from the lamps; train the 
dog; care for, and possibly cure, the seasick members of the crew (at any 
rate show them which way the wind is blowing on deck); get the radio 
going again; secrete, with method, the dump of sodden clothing on the 
cabin floor and, of course, serve up a sailorman’s meal, there would prob- 
ably be a revolution if the engine were mentioned. Pity, but you can’t 
have your cockroaches without their breeding — although, in this book, 
you are told how to make a fight against that as well. 

Personally, I learned a great deal from the book — which is just another 
way of saying that I didn’t realize I was so ignorant on a score of below- 
deck matters. The chapter on lighting was particularly informative and the 
words on stoves and the galley in general, full of good sense. In fact, be- 
sides a heap of knowledge, study and hard work, the author has put into 
this compilation a sincere note of sanity cleverly mixed, with a welcome 
touch of humor. In the “first aid” chapter, whiskey is mentioned as a 
possible emergency antiseptic but this is immediately followed by the 
succinct remark that: “it seems a needless use of good whiskey.’’ The 
words epitomize Miss Brindze’s wholehearted dislike of the unnecessary. 
She, more or less, damns pretty china plates; natty yachting costumes; 
elaborate meals with too much anxiety over calories; people with loud 
radios; and those who will leave their shoes lying about the cabin floor for 
others to slip on. On the other hand, her ideas of the necessary and impor- 
tant things below deck are full of sound reason and, when she comes to 
something like blankets, for instance, she makes a thorough survey of the 
subject and gives you all the data you could possibly need. 

Naturally, cooking and the galley take up a fair space in the book but 
it is space not wasted in telling you how to make an omelet out of ostrich 
eggs. I forget exactly where she included the Worcester Sauce tip, but it 
was news to me that this precious liquid could be used to remove the tar- 
nish from other things beside a morning after throat — namely, brass. 
Possibly she included this in the ‘cleaning jobs” department, or was it in 
the “grog” chapter? You’ll find it when you read through. And you'll find, 
too, that she has put the book together rather artfully. All the more 
interesting and pleasant business of seamanship below deck is placed in 
the fore part of the book, working up to a most appetizing food chapter, 
reaching a merry peak with the one on drink. Then, while you are still 


feeling fine from reading them, comes the gruesome episode dealing with . 


“routine work” — but by then dishwashing is quite good fun, or seems so. 


GEOFF OWEN 
+ + + 


TWO SAILORS 
And Their Voyage Around Cape Horn 
By Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 
(The Viking Press, New York, $2.50) 


ROUNDING the Horn under sail from east to west would seem adventure 

enough for any boat these days. But how momentous a trip when the 
skipper carries his wife and, as full-fledged members of the crew, his young- 
sters, aged four and six. 

The story of Wander Bird’s struggle with the sinister forces that are 
Cape Horn has been told by Captain Tompkins in “Fifty South to Fifty 
South.” The present volume extends the record. With an exceptionally 
happy touch, the schooner’s 15,000-mile passage from Massachusetts to 
California is reported from the viewpoint of Ann Tompkins and her small 
brother, the Commodore. 

Even these seagoing veterans were thrilled at the thought of Cape Horn. 
Danger? Such an idea in connection with Wander Bird, the only home they 
knew, never entered their heads. Home responsibilities, however, they took 
most seriously and their efforts to fulfill them provided some of the liveliest 
fun and most exciting moments of the voyage. From helping stow supplies 


at Gloucester to stoking the pot-bellied stove around the Horn, the two 
sailors had a tiptop time. : 


(Continued on page 83)) 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


PO —S—=——S SSS 
“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 





LETTERED JACKETS 
AND SWEATERS 


Onz of the nicest gifts for seagoing 
youngsters, and they needn’t be very 
young at that, is a jacket, shirt, or 
sweater of some kind with the name 
of the young skipper’s boat attached 
in felt letters of conservatively ap- 
propriate size. There doesn’t seem 
to be any firm specializing in this 
type of garment or the name attach- 
ing service in the nautical clothing 
field, but most of the larger sporting 
goods stores do a lot of it for athletic 
teams, etc. They also have a good 
selection of jerseys, jackets, etc. 

Alex Taylor of 22 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, have a representative 
selection of suitable sailing garments. 





There’s a crew neck, one-quarter 
sleeve, white cotton shirt to which 
any reasonable number of letters can 
be applied at a total cost of only 
$1.00 for both the shirt and the let- 
tering. Then there are sweat shirts in 
various colors, zipper jackets of vari- 
ous materials, ski outfits which make 
excellent breezy day sailing suits, 
etc., etc. These run up to $9.50 in 
price. Crew neck sweaters (the most 
suitable when lettering is going to be 
used) run from $5.00 to $11.00. The 
cost of the lettering is surprisingly 
little, it seems to us; 2” letters, for 
instance, are only five cents each 
sewed on the garment. 


—Ns— 
C. J. A. WILSON’S ETCHINGS 


PERENNIAL favorites among our 
gift suggestions of past years have 
been the original signed etchings of 
ship and yacht subjects by C. J. A. 
Wilson, the well known marine 


IN 


etcher. The etched surface measures 
3% x 5 inches and each etching is 
matted for framing to a size of 9 x 11 
inches. 

The series now includes over 80 
etchings, the subjects ranging from 





Cup Defenders to Mississippi river 
packets. Among the new ones this 
year are the famous T'usitala, shown 
here; Crisfield, a Chesapeake Bay 
bugeye; the old Priscilla, of the Fall 
River Line; and the Bluenose and 
Gertrude L. Thebaud in the last fisher- 
man’s race. Most of the famous 
clippers as well as the best known 
modern yachts are included. These 
are original etchings — not prints — 
and yet the price is only $1.00 each. 
Bendann’s Art Galleries of 105 East 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, is the na- 
tional distributor and they can be 
obtained from Brentano’s, New York; 
James Bliss & Co., Boston; and other 
dealers. 
—=Ss= 


FOR THE SKIPPER’S 
STATEROOM 
Ir you’RE looking for a gift for the 


skipper who already has everything 
we suggest the Checkometer. It’s a 





BOATS, 





ENGINES, 


safe bet that it will be new to him for 
it’s a brand new gadget hot off the 
fire just in time for Christmas. Al- 
though the name Checkometer sounds 
like a device for automatically stop- 
ping payment on all checks or some 
such thing, it is really a combination 
of an inclinometer and a telltale 
compass. The idea is to place it on 
the bulkhead at the foot of the 
skipper’s bunk so that with half an 
eye open he can tell at a glance what 
tack his vessel is on, her angle of heel 
and approximately what her heading 
is. The are and the arm are of finely 
polished brass and there is an auto- 
mobile type compass within the free 
end of the arm. The backboard is of 
polished mahogany. $15 is the price 
and the gadget is obtainable from 
Irving Sartorious, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, or Abercrombie & Fitch. 


=—=Ss= 
THE “CANVAS BUCKET’ HAT 


Artic.es of clothing which are at 
the same time unusual and practical 
make most appropriate gifts. Last 


year Phelps-Terkel’s light weight, 
flexible visored yachting cap turned 





out to be the most popular gift item 
on our pages. This year their head- 
gear suggestion is less formal but none 
the less practical. It’s the ‘“‘Canvas 
Bucket,’’ a hat made of water repel- 
lent sailcloth. It has the attractive 
creamy color and fine texture of new 
sails and is exceptionally cool and 
light in weight. The brim is closely 
stitched to provide a moderate 
amount of stiffness. 

The ‘Canvas Bucket” sells for 
$2.50 and is obtainable from Phelps- 
Terkel, 5550 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, or their Eastern distributors, 
Winsette Marine Gadgets of City 
Island Ave., City Island, N. Y. 


GEAR AND 
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A MARINE PORTABLE RADIO 


From all reports portable radios 
have been going at Force 8 for the 
past several months. It’s reasonable 
to suppose that Santa Claus will re- 
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ceive a good many requests for 
from his boatowner friends 
Christmas. As a tip to Santa i 
disciples, we would like to suggest 
that the Soundview Marine Com- 
pany’s portables (Model 400 i 
cadmium-plated gray enameled case, 
and Model 510 in a cloth-covered 
plywood case) cover the Coast 
Guard, ship-to-shore telephone, and 
airplane ranges as well as the regular 
broadcast band and these make pos- 





sible the reception of a great deal HM that doc 
more weather information and other anchor, 
nautical dope. shade, 
As in all portables, the batteries HB technica 
are small and self-contained and the Mituns +} 
power drain exceedingly small. The Minow ¢ 
tone and quality are surprisingly fittings, 


for sets occupying less than one-half Hi well don 
a cubic foot of space. Soundview Bivifts, 


Marine Radios of 1775 Broadway, Mf The gr 
New York City, is the distributor and fBative of 
the prices are $34.95 for Model 510 Mmaker 6; 
and $39.95 for Model 400. With a y 
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day clock 

AN IMPROVED COMPASCOPE as 
One of the best gadgets we have raighes 


run across during the past year is the 
Compascope, a compact and efficiett Biron, 
instrument for obtaining accurate 
bearings by day or by night. This wa 
described on the gadgets and gi 
hickies page of Yacutine for Septell 
ber. Since then a new model ha 
appeared. 

The new Compascope consists of # 
magnetic compass with a 2” card a 
which is mounted a sighting tube and 
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prism. The motion of the card is now 
slowed down by a light oil in the bowl 
which has an auxiliary bubble trap. 
To take a bearing on any object you 
merely sight through the tube, lining 
up the pin with the object, and read 
the bearing in degrees through the 
prism just below the tip of the pin. 
For night use there is a tiny flashlight 
which attaches to the side and shoots 
a tiny spot of light on the correct 
section of the dial and nowhere else. 

Anyone who cruises has occasion 
to take bearings and the job can be 
done more quickly and accurately 
with an instrument designed for that 
alone. The Compascope is handled 
by Abercrombie & Fitch of New York 
and various nautical instrument deal- 
ers. The price is $19.50. 


—N—= 


BOOK ENDS, LAMPS, 
CIGARETTE BOXES, ETC. 


Aut sorts of things of this nature 
have been worked out during the last 
few years using seagoing equipment 
or an imitation of it as a basis for 
various housefurnishing items. There’s 
hardly a lamp counter in the country 











that doesn’t have something with an 
anchor, a wheel, or a nautical lamp- 
shade. Much of the stuff, however, is 
technically so incorrect that it all but 
turns the stomach of people who 
know their marine hardware and 
fittings. Those that are correct and 
es done, however, make excellent 
gilts, 

The group shown here is represent- 
ative of the products of the largest 
maker of furnishings and novelties 
with a nautical air. The clock and 
barometer book ends consist of an 8- 
lay clock and sensitive barometer set 
in 444” brass pert lights. The panel 
tnd blocks are of maple, stained and 
varnished. The price is $35.00. The 
amp stands 17” high and is made up 
om a brass signal. lantern with 
tosted globe which lights up by means 
if a separate switch. The shade fea- 
ures a highly-colored print of a full- 
_ ship.The price of the lamp is 


The brass ring buoy ash tray has a 
‘movable glass liner and sells for 
1.75. The brass anchor serves as a 
tand fcr an automatic table lighter. 


Its overall length is 514” and the 
price $6.50. 

These items and many others by 
the same manufacturer are carried 
by Ovington’s and Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York; Paine Furniture 
Co., Boston; Richard Stockton, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Sterling & Welsh, Cleve- 
land; Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chi- 
cago; J. L. Hudson, Detroit; and 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles; and many 
other retailers. 


== 


A DESK-TOP WEATHER 
BUREAU 


AnyBopy who does much boating 
is bound to take considerable interest 
in the weather, and many a yachts- 
man makes an auxiliary, year-round 
hobby of amateur weather forecast- 
ing. 

Here’s a group of instruments 
which is bound to tickle the hearts of 





just such people and enable them to 
keep right up to the minute on 
changes in the important weather 
factors that can’t be seen with the 
eye. It’s one of the Chelsea Clock 
Company’s latest contributions and 
is called the Forecaster. The unit in- 
cludes an 8-day Chelsea clock, a 
hygrometer which indicates the per- 
centage of relative humidity, a 
holosteric barometer, and a_ther- 
mometer. The total width is 1314” 
and the dials are 234” in diameter. 
The price is $85.00. 


=S= 
A WATERPROOF FLASHLIGHT 


Even if your seagoing friends and 
relatives already have a waterproof 
flashlight or two aboard ship, they 
can undoubtedly use another of these 
handy items. If they have not yet 
discovered how much better it is to 
have a light which can stand up and 
take the inevitable dousing of spray 
and rain and even a real ducking 
under water, then you'll be doing a 
real service by introducing them to a 
real seagoing flashlight. 

The one shown here is made by 
Eveready in either two cell or three 
cell sizes. The entire light is encased 
in a special flexible rubber case which 
is open only at the lens. The batteries 
are carried in an internal metal sleeve. 
The lens is forced under a lip which 
provides a tight ‘‘rubber to glass” 
fit. The resilience of the rubber nat- 
urally enables the light to withstand 
rolling and bouncing about in a sea- 
way as well as keeping dampness and 
water out. The price of these lights is 
about $1.75. 





A NAUTICAL BRIDGE TABLE 


In our opinion the top-ranking 
craftsman in the nautical accessory 
field is Bob Hendricks, of Sanborn- 
ville,-New Hampshire, who operates 
under the name Seacraft. His shop is 
small but his skill is great and skill is 
required for the conception and cor- 
rect execution of items of this type. 

His latest and one of his most at- 
tractive creations is this bridge table. 





It is made of the finest African 
mahogany, varnished and rubbed to 
a beautiful finish. Around the edge is 
a bolt rope grommet (try and find 
the end). The top of the table is a 
Coast and Geodetic Survey chart 
surfaced with a liquid and stain-proof 
finish. The legs are mahogany too and 
the hardware is husky and substan- 
tial. You may have your own choice 
of a chart, of course. The price of the 
table is $24.00 and it can be seen at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. 


—=S= 
CODE FLAGS FOR COLOR 





Fiaas of the International Code of 
Signals offer one of the most colorful 
forms of nautical decoration. We’ve 
seen them utilized most attractively 
on bracelets, cocktail napkins, glasses, 
and china. 

The latest application is on this 
leather covered cigar and cigarette 
humidor and on a Sterling silver cig- 
arette case. The complete set of 
thirty flags is reproduced in color on 
each article. On the humidor they are 
engraved on a copper plate inset. The 
cigarette case may be had with an 
arrangement of storm warning signals 
in place of the code flags or a series 
of flags arranged to spell out a name, 
a message, or the owner’s initials. 
The humidor is $30 and the cigarette 
case $35. Both are obtainable from 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. 


=S= 
THE FRIEZ BAROGRAPH 


One piece of equipment which 
should be aboard every vessel that 
makes any pretense of being seagoing 
is a barometer. For the skipper who 
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doesn’t already have one _ there 
couldn’t be a finer or more useful 
gift. For those already well equipped 
with barometers, we suggest a baro- 
graph which provides not only an 
indication of what the atmospheric 
pressure is at any moment but also 
keeps a record of what it has been 
hour by hour, night and day. 

The barometer and barograph are 
the heart of meteorology and the 
possession of the latter instrument 
providing a weekly record of atmos- 
pheric pressure, its rate of rise and 
fall, its low points and high points. 
It opens up a whole new hobby and 
makes it virtually impossible for the 
boatowner to disregard its invaluable 
information and warnings. 

The instrument shown is the Friez 
610 Barograph. The base and edges 
of the glass case are aluminum and the 
clock movement..which turns the 
cylinder one revolution per week is 
fully jewelled. One and one-half 








inches of chart is. assigned for each 
inch of mercury change. Charts for 
weekly recording periods are stand- 
ard. The price of this instrument is 
$110 and it can be obtained from 
Julien P. Friez & Sons of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


HEAVY AND COOL 
WEATHER CLOTHING 


WHEN it comes to sea-going cloth- 
ing the best opportunities from a gift 
angle seem to lie in heavy weather and 
cool weather items. When it’s hot a 
pair of trousers and a shirt are about 
all anyone can stand and many a 
modern skipper strips down to a pair 
of shorts. But even in summer the 
nights can be cool and with the in- 
creasing vogue for spring and fall 
cruising, frostbiting, etc., the average 
yachtsman needs a locker full of 
warm clothing. 

The best source of supply for that 
sort of thing is usually an army and 
navy store or the outdoor or sporting 
goods section of large department 
stores. The items pictured here are 
from the large and varied stock of the 
Fulton Supply Co., a most interesting 
place tucked away at 89 South Street, 
New York City. The shirt is all wool, 
brightly colored, and as heavy as they 
come. It sells for $6.50. The “down 
East”’ mittens are interlined and also 
all wool ($1.25). Wool mittens keep 
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your hands warm even when soaking 
wet with salt water. The same goes 
for the heavy wool socks (75¢). 

The two-piece rubber suit and 
Sou’wester are of medium heavy 
yellow rubber, they’re miles ahead of 
the ordinary oiled clothing in durabil- 
ity and never stick. The price of the 
three garments is $11.50. The gloves 
are of white rubberized fabric and 
were developed by Hood for fisher- 
men. “Spun Yarn” tells us they’re 
worth many times their cost (35¢) 
when it comes to handling the anchor 
rode and other wet lines in cool 
weather. Watch caps, turtle neck 
sweaters, navy pea jackets, plaid 
shirts in cotton and flannel, flannel 
breeches and sheepskin moccasins 
are some of the other hard to locate 
items carried by Fulton Supply Co. 
and similar stores. 


== 


BOOTS WITH TOP-SIDER 
SOLES 


Tue chances are most of the sailors 
on your shopping list already have a 
pair of the well-known and justly 
famous Sperry Top-sider non-skid 
shoes. If they are as strong for these 
shoes as most of those who have them 
they may also have a pair of mocca- 





sins with the same soles. There are still 
the Sperry Pilot boots, however In 
addition to the non-skid soles these 
boots have other features which are 
particularly suited to the yachtsman’s 
needs. The full length boots are light, 
and are soft and flexible all the way 
up. You can step up out of the cockpit 
or into a dinghy without their catch- 
ing you behind the knee and they can 
be rolled up to stow in a few inches of 
space or can be turned inside out for 
quick and thorough drying. The knee- 
length boots, of course, are not quite 
so limber. 

The long boots are available in 
black and the knee-length in both 
black and white, the advantage of the 
latter being that at night the helms- 
man can easily keep an eye on white- 
booted hands working forward. The 
prices are $7.50 per pair for the long 
boots and $7.00 for the knee length. 
If your local dealer is unable to supply 
them, get in touch with the Sperry 
Shoe Co. at 252 Park St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


PLYWELD: ROUND BOTTOM 


Way not a round bottom plywood 
dinghy? 

Waterproof plywood is light, it is 
strong (stronger than steel per unit of 
weight), and like any .other wood, 
with the aid of a little steam it can be 
bent into shape. Why do all the ply- 
wood boats have to be straight sided 
chine-built craft with only the sim- 
plest of curves? 

The answer is simple though not 
always obvious. Take a sheet of paper 
of rectangular shape and curve it 
along its longest dimension to some- 
thing resembling the shape of a 
dinghy. The bottom can be fairly flat, 
the bilges curve up beautifully and 
even tumble home can be affected 
nicely. It’s easy to imagine slipping a 
transom into place at one end and in 
the bow the sides curve in — but wait 
a minute — there’s the trouble right 
there — the bow. Forget about one 
end of your paper and just try to get a 
compound curve in the other. Fold 
the paper down the center (along the 
keel of the boat) and clip out the 
shape of a dinghy’s stem at one end. 
It still comes together only with gaps, 
knuckles, and hard spots. There’s the 
rub right there. In the first place 
there’s too much paper, and in the 
second something has to be done to 
facilitate compound curvature. The 
answer can undoubtedly be worked 
out mathematically but it would take 
an Einstein to do it. 

However, a one piece waterproof 
plywood dinghy can be built and is 
being built by W. Burdette Wilkins, 
an engineer working in conjunction 
with James E. Graves, the well known 
boat builder of Marblehead, Mass. 
and not only are the Plyweld boats 
being built now but over eighty have 
already been sold and subjected to 
rough and hard service. 

The exterior of the Plyweld dinghy 
looks exactly like the conventional 
canvas covered dinghies which have 
been so popular as yacht tenders for 
many years. As for the interior, except 
for thin plywood bulkheads under the 
thwarts, it is as smooth and clean as a 
whistle and easy to keep that way. It 
weighs from 44 to \ less than the 
standard canvas covered dinghies. 

Wilkins’ first boats were put on the 
market last spring but these were pre- 
ceded by several months of experi- 
ment and quite a few unsatisfactory 
boats built during the development 
of the process. 


As finally de- 
veloped the 
method is, briefly, 
as follows: The 
entire skin of the 
boat is made 
from a single 
sheet of quarter 
inch waterproof 
plywood measur- 
ing 10 x 6 feet. 
This is placed 
over a_ pattern 
and marked for 
cutting. Part of 
the secret lies in 
the peculiar 
shape of the six 
notches cut in the end of the sheet 
which is to be the bow. The next step 
is the bonding to the notched section 
with waterproof glue of another sheet 
which is also cut out and notched but 
with the openings staggered with 
those of the large sheet. The skin of 
the boat is then ready for shaping and 
is placed over a mold. Oak stem, 
mahogany transom, and three ply- 
wood bulkheads are already set into 
the mold. Next, light steel bands are 
passed around the plywood sheet and 
its mold. One end of each of these 
bands is attached to a drum which 
tightens them up when turned. Then 
a jet of live steam is turned onto the 
plywood and it is drawn down to 
shape. The transom, bulkheads, and 
stem in the meantime have been 
coated with waterproof glue and the 
shell is then fastened with screws to 
these parts to insure a tight joint 
while the glue sets up. 

The notches in the bow naturally 
close up with the edges coming to- 
gether perfectly and with the inner 
sheet which extends aft as far as the 
forward bulkhead serving as battens 
for the outside seams. The two thick- 
nesses are then riveted together and 
the boat removed from the mold. The 
hull is then quite limber having no 
gunwales, thwarts or keel. 

Then with special patterns to pre- 
serve the shape, mahogany gunwales 
and thwarts are fastened in position, a 
false stem is added to fair out the bow 
and twin keels are run along the bot- 
tom eight inches each side of the cen- 
ter line to facilitate launching and 
hauling out without scraping the 
actual bottom. Oak frames extending 
up to the turn of the bilge are placed 
at each side of the bulkhead and are 


Below — The decked over model of the 15 foot Plyweld inboard. Right — A single sheet of waterproor 
plywood forms the shell of the Plyweld dinghy except in the bow where there is a double thickness 





PLYWOOD BOATS 





Extreme lightness enables the new 15 foot Plyweld inboard to de- 
velop a good turn of speed. It is powered with a Buda air-cooled motor © 
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both glue and screw fastened to the 
plywood shell. These and the bulk- 
heads are the only transverse framing 
required. 

The boat is finally finished inside 
and out with a coat of special sealer 
which prevents the grain of the fir 
plywood from rising and checking and 
whatever colors the owner desires. In 
addition to the most unusual method 
of construction the seats and thwarts 
and the white rubber fender devel- 
oped by Wilkins are also worthy of 
mention. The former are built entirely 


The H-shaped strut is a bronze casting fastened to 
two skegs of waterproof plywood 


of weight-saving plywood, and before 
assembling look like a jig-saw puzzle. 
The thwarts and the stern seat ar 
supported entirely by the transom and 
the three bulkheads so that the strain 
is evenly distributed throughout the 
width of the hull. The rubber fender 
is snapped over a T shaped strip d 
plywood extending along the gunwale. 
It requires no fastenings and is snug 
and attractive and can be removed for 
painting in about two minutes. 
The Plyweld dinghies are now beils 
built in 8 foot, 9 foot, and 10 fost 
lengths in both rowing and outhoarl 
(Continued on page 72) 
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CAB, SIR... 
TO THE NEW YORK 
MOTOR BOAT 









HOIST LAUGH SIGNALS... 
THERE’S THE ESSOMARINE BOOTH! 
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OILS & GREASES 





























We like to have fun. You like to have 
fun. Fun is what every so-called plea- 
sure boat was built for. But that is a 
fact that some yachtsmen forget. 
Essomarine aims to help you to more 
fun afloat. We do our level best to keep 
trouble out of your engine...and pre- 
vent frowns from creasing your brow. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of 






That’s why we always go on a Fun- 
Splurge at the Annual New York Mo- 
tor Boat Show. (Grand Central Palace, 
Jan. 5-13.) So run up your guffaw sig- 
nals and head for the Essomarine Fun 
Booth...at the usual mooring...third 
floor, no’theast corner. Look alive! 
Stand by for gales... of laughs! 


Pennsylvania— Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) — 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 


Direct inquiries to Essomarine, 26 Broadway, New York City 
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models, the latter having seats along 
the side. The beam of the 10 foot 
dinghy is 52 inches and the weight 
only 83 pounds. The weight of the 
shorter boats is a few pounds less. 
They look for all the world like the 


highest grade of canvas covered 
dinghy, and the seams, the fastenings, 
and the finish look correspondingly 
good after several months’ service. 

A recent addition to the line is a 
15 foot power skiff with one of the 


new Buda air-cooled motors. These 
are available in either a decked over 
forward or entirely open model. Their 
clean lines and extreme lightness give 
them a fine turn of speed. Among sev- 
eral novel features which their designer 
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has worked out along with the Plyweld 
hull is a double skeg and an H shaped 
strut. This contributes to stability as 
well as providing a flow of solid, un- 
disturbed water to the propeller. 
BEACHCOMEER 


A PREVIEW OF THE 1940 RICHARDSON FLEET 


Tue Richardson Cruisers for 1940 
(26’, 33’, and 36’) are practically the 
same as the eleven stock models which 
comprised their 1939 fleet. In fact 
with only one or two exceptions the 
changes are so slight that a powerful 
microscope would be needed to discern 
them. In some places such a situation 
might be a sign of stagnation and 
lack of progress and bring forth vi- 
sions of gradually emptying shops and 
of increasing numbers of idle hands. 
But that certainly is not the case at 
the Richardson plant. The sheds are 
always filled to capacity with boats 
in various stages of construction and 
the same boat builders are working 
away, turning out the same high 
quality of workmanship year after 
year. Our first impressions of the 
plant as well as our reactions after 
visits of several hours have always 
been that the Richardson organiza- 
tion was making haste slowly. With 
years of experience behind them, 
changes are made only after thorough 
studies of the problems involved; 
they don’t use their customers as 
guinea pigs. With such a background, 
there are very few new models, varia- 
tions in layout, or new tricks of any 
kind that some one in the organiza- 
tion doesn’t know the answer to 
already. 

In a great many fields products are 
constantly changing, but more often 
than not these changes are matters of 
style rather than the result of ad- 
vances in efficiency of design and con- 
struction. At. their worst annual or 
even more frequent changes in mod- 
els are only a means of stimulating 
the sale of new products before their 
predecessors have grown old. The 
very fact that so much of the world 
and its goods are changing rapidly 
give to those things which change 
slowly a certain soul-satisfying air 
which can be more attractive than 
the most modern design and is gen- 
erally infinitely more practical. 

A few hardly noticeable yet none 
the less important changes have been 
made throughout the Richardson 
fleet. The monkey or buffalo rail for- 
ward (extending from the stem back to 
just aft of the forward edge of the 
cabin trunk) has been raised a couple 








One of the enclosed deckhouse models (36-4) of the 1940 Richardson 36- 
foot Super-Cruisabout. This boat sleeps six without resorting to upper berths 


of inches and leads into a low toe rail 
running the full length of the cover- 
ing board and along its outside edge. 
This edge of both these rails is painted 
white and thus heightens the apparent 
freeboard and makes the profile view 
more attractive. Other improvements 
of a practical nature yet very much 
beneath the surface, are a doubling 
up of the sound insulating material 
over the motor with an air space be- 
tween the layers, a copper shaft tube 


designed to preserve. the shaft log,. 


and the addition of electric windshield 
wipers to the list of standard equip- 
ment in all models. 

Five models are available this year 
in the smallest Richardsons — the 
Little Giants. These are all built on 
the same hull which has been used 
for the past several years, measuring 
25’ 11” over all and 8’ 6” beam. They 
include an open cockpit day boat 
model with a shelter over about half 
the cockpit, cushioned seats beneath 
the shelter and athwartship seats 
both port and starboard just behind 
the windshield. There is a_ toilet 
under the forward deck. With a Gray 
6-51 motor this boat is capable of a 
speed of 15 miles and has been very 
popular for utility and fishing pur- 
poses. 

There are two Little Giants with 
the high trunk and entirely open 
cockpit which provides a boat able to 


26-foot Little 


Left — The white superstructure on this 
33-foot cruiser is becoming more and 
more popular with Richardson owners. 
This is model 33-2. Right— The new 
Giants have slightly 
higher cabin trunks and this one (26-7) 
has an entirely new layout. Its height 
above the water is less than seven feet 


negotiate bridges, etc., with clearances 
of less than 7 feet. The first of these 
(26-1) is unchanged from last year 
except that two inches have been 
taken from the cockpit and added to 
the galley and helmsman’s position, 
and another two inches added to the 
height of the trunk. The second 
“low” model (26-7) is entirely new 
this year. It is the same in outward 
appearance except that the cockpit is 
two feet shorter. In the layout of this 
model every inch, every nook and 
cranny, has been used for stowage and 
locker space. One of the tricks that 
impressed us particularly is a large 
drawer which slides in under the for- 
ward seat of the dining nook and is 
divided into compartments for the 
stowage of dishes, silverware, and 
smaller cooking utensils. It holds 
more than a host of dishracks and 
equals in volume three or four smaller 
drawers and lockers. The layout con- 
sists of a helmsman’s seat, and seat 
berth and upper to port, and another 
athwartship seat, galley, and dining 
nook and double berth to starboard. 
The door to the cockpit is along the 
port side and the toilet is under the 
forward deck. 

The last two Little Giants are the 
conventional sheltered cockpit type. 
The 26-3 has the smaller cockpit 
(10’) and accommodations for four 
below in uppers and lowers, while the 


26-8 has a 12-foot cockpit and ac- 
commodations for two below. In both 
models the profile appearance has 
been improved by the use of two 
larger windows instead of three small 
ones. The canopy windows at the side 
have also been squared off and en- 
larged to provide better vision for the 
helmsman. Both these boats have 
simple but practical layouts below. 

The two 1940 Richardson Cruis- 
abouts (33’ over all, 10’ 8’ beam) show 
very little in the way of change from 
the 1939 models. Almost half the 
length of the 33-1 is devoted to a 
luxuriously large cockpit sheltered 
most of the way back and enclosed 
at the side of its forward third. The 
wide windows will be of the crank 
type this year and the interior wil! 
be lighted with new plastic light sock- 
ets, cream-colored below and brown 
in the cockpit shelter. The 33-2, an 
enclosed deckhouse model, is _ this 
year offered with a choice of center 
or side entrance from the cockpit, 
depending on whether a large couch 
which opens up into a double bed or 
two smaller seats which become single 
beds, is desired. In looking at these 
seats in the folded-up position you 
would never suspect there was a 
berth and its mattress hidden away in 
the folds. 

The Super-Cruisabouts, the Rich- 
ardson 36 footers, which were intro- 
duced last year are offered in three 
models — two with enclosed deck- 
houses and one double-cabin arrange- 
ment with twin V-Drive engines. Ina 
36-foot cruiser there is considerable 
flexibility of layout and Richardson is 
prepared to build practically any 
type of cabin plan desired by the 
owner. Of the three 36 footers, our 
favorite is the 36-4 which has port 
and starboard berths well forward, 
then toilet room and galley to star- 
board, and two full-length lockers and 
a dining nook to port which forms 4 
double berth when the table is lovw- 
ered. A fireplace can be installed in 
the corner opposite the dining nook to 
add a homey and comfort-making 
touch. With two more berths in the 
deckhouse this boat sleeps six with- 
out resorting to inconvenient uppels. 
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exception, every Builder of standardized Cruisers, _ 
ngth, has delivered, or is building, one or more — 
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GRAY MARINE DIESELS 


Gray Marine Diesels are based on the Engine developed and built by General Motors, adapted and equipped for Marine use 
by Gray. Four sizes: 25, 82, 110 and 165 H.P., one to six cylinders. Reduction Gear Ratios to 4.4:l. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, 656 CANTON AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone 
now gives you DOUBLE VALUE! 


MODERN NAVIGATION: Now you can check your exact loca- 
tion at sea in a few seconds— night or day—in any weather. 


The Western Electric Radio Compass is arranged to 
couple to your Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone 
so that you may take bearings from the U. S. Lighthouse 
Service Beacons, covering the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf and 
Great Lakes. Its frequency range also permits tuning in 
on Airways Broadcast Stations for weather data as well 
as for the purpose of taking bearings. 


TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE: Enjoy peace of mind while you 
cruise. With Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone on 
board you can call or be called quickly and easily. 
There’s equipment for all sizes and sorts of boats—for 
long or short range service. 
All Western Electric Marine Equipment is designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories—made especially for marine 


use by Bell Telephone makers—your assurance of depend- 
ability and long life. 


Send for booklet giving full details. Western Electric 
Company, Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway,NewY ork, N.Y. 


Western Electric 


MARINE RADIO EQUIPMENT 








YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HILE a few hardy boats such as Burnham Porter’s Roarin Bessie are 

still sailing off Marblehead, dinghy racing has swung into its own 
again. The major triumph was scored in the Charles River Basin when 
Bob Bavier, Jr., and Arthur J. Santry, Jr., the latter a Class Q helmsman 
of Marblehead, sailed Williams to the intercollegiate dinghy honors in the 
Boston Dinghy Cup regatta. The Boston Dinghy Club is now racing 
Sundays at Marblehead. The opening engagement was taken by Frank J. 
Mather, 2d, and “Spike” Saunders, with Steink. A stiff nor’easter called 
off the afternoon racing which saw Jack Whitmore call it a day when he 
beached his boat on the Neck. Seven of the Shuman-designed dinghies will 
be racing at Marblehead before spring. Two boats from Manchester will 
join the fleet with Vice Commodore Malcolm Greenough, of the Eastern 
Y.C., and Vice Commodore Gordon Abbott, of the Manchester Y.C., at 
the tiller. 


+ + + 


The third general meeting of the Eastern Y.C. for the current year was 
held at the Harvard Club with fifty members on hand. The nominating 
committee was confirmed and includes Nelson W. Aldrich, Robert Amory, 
Edward Dane, Kenneth 8. Domett and Benjamin C. Tower. 


+ + + 


Another new addition to the International One-Design Class at Marble- 
head is due to arrive from Norway. The boat is for 8. Houghton Cox, of 
Cleveland, and was ordered through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. 
This will be the seventh boat in this handsome fleet at the "Head. The 
first of the Shuman-designed 35-foot over all Single-Handers has come off 
the moulds at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead. She will be yawl rigged and is 
owned by Marshall C. Sewall, of New Canaan, Conn. A second boat is 
being planked and will be cutter rigged. Five of these boats will be finished 
by Boat Show time. The 30-Square-Metre Oriole has been sold from Com- 
modore Chandler Hovey to George H. Mackey, Jr., of Nantucket. She is 
undergoing rig and hull changes at Graves’ yard and will sail next year at 
Marblehead and Nantucket. Shuman’s office was the broker in the sale of 
the 35-foot Wheeler cruiser Martha, from Commodore Harvey E. Weir, 
of the Savin Hill Y.C., to Thomas J. Sullivan, Jr., of Providence. 


+ + + 


The new ‘110’ Class, designed by C. Raymond Hunt, is going strong. 
Willard Emery, of the Eastern Y.C., is the latest purchaser through 
Shuman’s office. This will make the fifth boat to join the Charles River 
Basin fleet which holds weekly races out of the M.1.T. quarters. Henry H. 
Wilder is secretary of the new organization. 


Se ee 


The design department of John G. Alden’s office is active and already has 
under construction a 70-foot auxiliary yawl and a 45-foot sport fisherman. 
An order has been received for a 75-foot motor-sailer which probably will 
be built in an Eastern yard for a New York yachtsman. Among the local 
sales is the 35-foot yawl Revelry to Miles Wambaugh, of the Hingham Y.C. 


+ + + 


Clinton R. Ferguson, nationally known driver from Waban, who makes 
habit of breaking outboard records, was tuning up early last month on 
Johns Pond, Falmouth, for a shot at the world’s unlimited outboard speed 
record over a mile course. The 22-year-old Bostonian was planning to make 
his officially sanctioned attempt on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, if he 
made over 80 m.p.h. in his speed trials. The Class X world’s record over 4 
mile course was set last May by Jean Dupuy, of Paris, France, at 79.4 
m.p.h. Ferguson already holds the American record for Class X over 4 
five-mile course with 61.392 m.p.h. The big thrill last summer in the 
Charles River Basin was the dead heat between Ferguson and Gar Wood, 
Jr., with a new Class C mark of 53.925 m.p.h., another world’s record. 


oe 


The 36-foot schooner Coaster I has been sold from Richard 8. Hardy, 
Port Washington, N. Y., to Harry C. Grafton, of Duxbury, through the 
Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Her new owner will paint het 
green with a white waist line, like designer Murray Peterson’s preset! 
Coaster III, which sails out of Marblehead. K. Aage Neilsen, of the Bosto 
office, has designed a new Marconi rig for the 25-foot over all Wianl? 
Seniors. Crosby, of Osterville, has built 106 of these gaff-rigged boats 
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- See Them at the Show! 
co. )2=—SsSTHE NEW 1940 


RICHARDSONS 


Will be on display at the National Motor Boat Show in 
New York, January 5th to 13th. Larger space reserved this 
year, to show all sizes. Come — compare for yourself the 
Quality, Value, and Prices in these new boats. . . Smart- 
ness of appointments, practicability, and the famous un- 
matched-dollar-value are easily evident. 







36’ SUPER-CRUISABOUT 
with Twin Cabin; Sleeps Six 


The sea leagues, the lake reaches, the riverways are yours 
to command in Richardson Cabin Cruisers — of unrivaled 
seaworthiness, matchless equipment styled gloriously and 
refreshingly in the modern manner, and complete luxurious- 


ee ness for any clime or weather. 
96’ LITTLE GIANT 


Sinehe Calaing Sloane Four Often said before, but for 1940 truer than ever: ‘you 
need not be rich to enjoy the sport of power boating — in a 
Richardson.” 
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33’ CRUISABOUT WITH SINGLE CABIN AND DECKHOUSE, SLEEPING SIX 


Write for folder showing the complete line, 
with specifications for all 1940 Richardsons. 


Priced from $1975 up 
RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


—AR SE OS. — 


—— ES a eE / we 


= © 


“Queen of the Waterways” North Tonawanda, New York 
RICHARDSON DEALERS LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL BOATING CENTERS: 
New York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. E. Rockaway, N. Y., H. J. McDonald, Inc. Mobile, Ala., Alex Hancock Sarasota, Fla., Shea Boat Co. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Fitzgerald & Lee Erie, Pa., M. A. Baumann Montreal, Que., A. Meloche Seattle, Wash., Richard Froboese Co. 
Alton, Ill., Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales Fall River, Mass., Capt, J. J. O'Connell Nashville, Tenn., Warren Lamb Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Boat Co. 
f Baltimore, Md., Morton & Loose Co. Ferrysburg, Mich., Sheldon Marine Co. New London, Conn., DuMont Marine Service Toledo, Ohio, E. M. Littin 
Boston, Mass., Walter Fi; Moreton Corp. Geneve, N. Y., J. Wilson Wrisht Newport News, Va., C. P. Amory Toronto, Ont., T. B. F. Benson 
Buffalo, N. Y., Herbert M. Hill Ithaca, N. Y., F. E. Johnson Boat Yard New York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. Tulsa, Okla., Everett Motor Co. 
Cheltene ene Setaetenn, 04, ¥. 1. & aoe Platine, lac Philadelphia, Pa., Yacht Sales & Service Washington, D. C., National Motor Boat Sales 
Chicago, Ifl., Boat Mart Kansas City, Mo., Covert Boat & Engine Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Marine Sales Co. Wilmington, Cal., Lighthouse Yacht Sales 


~~ 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Yacht & Supply Keyport, N. J., Hensler-Kofoed Co. Portland, Ore., Lee McCuddy Brazil: Sao Paulo, E. L. Weldie 
City Island, N. Y., Minneford Sales Corp. Knoxville, Tenn., Marine Sales, Inc. St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Boat & Motor Co. Bermuda: Butterfield & Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Boat Sales, Inc. Milwaukee, Wis., Lange Aviation Corp. Sandusky, Ohio, W. A. Grieve England: Richmond, Surrey, Frank J. Norrington 
0 Detroit, Mich., Gregory Boat Co. Minneapolis, Minn., St. Croix Marine Co. San Francisco, Cal., Geo. C. Boardman Co. France: Paris, Theobald M. Quinn 
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MALABAR, JR. — Sleeps four. Enclosed toilet. 
Large galley. 31’ 4” x 29’ 1” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8” 


COASTWISE CRUISER — Sleeps four. Ac- 
tive racing class. 36’ 5” x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3” 


YACHTING 





EXPLORER — Shoal draft. Sleeps four 
to: six. 37’ 5” x 97’ x 11’ x 3’ 8” 


Three of the New ALDEN BOATS for 1940 


Three big husky Alden auxiliaries — proved by past per- years experience in designing and sailing this type of cruis- 
formance and now improved for 1940. Priced aslowasis pos- ing boat. On display in New York, or write for circulars. 


sible for quality boats, built ona multiple production basis. 
Designed and built under the supervision of a man with 35 


Ki N ALD [- N 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
° New York Office: 545 Fifth Ave. 








WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


OUTHERN California’s midwinter regatta for 1940 has been booked 

for February 22nd to 25th, inclusive. The event will be sponsored by 

the Southern California Y.A. which takes over from the disbanded Civic 
Regatta Association which pioneered the regatta in 1927. 


+ + + 


The heretofore dominant Stars and Six-Metres promise to have plenty 
of competition for the limelight from the new Rhodes ‘33’s,’’ of which 15 
boats are expected to be in action for the midwinter. The cruising classes 
will probably race only three days but the ‘‘small fry”’ will have a four- 
day circus of their own under the auspices of the Cabrillo Beach Y.C. over 
protected courses behind the breakwater. 


+ + + 


Big news in the South Coast sailing fleets is Fellows & Stewart’s pro- 
gram to build immediately a fleet of the new 44-foot ‘Island Clipper” 
cruising sloops, from designs by Merle Davis. The first two boats are ex- 
pected to be in commission in time for participation in the midwinter 
regatta, with from three to seven others ready by April. 

With a water line length of 30 feet, they will displace about 17,000 
pounds, of which 8000 pounds is iron keel. Hull lightness, without sacrifice 
of integral strength, is obtained by various means, including the use of 
canvas covered plywood deck. They will have a beam of 9 feet 6 inches, 
draft of 6 feet 6 inches and will hoist 715 square fect of working canvas, 
with sails made by Kenneth Watts, of San Pedro. 


+ + + 


Out of the storm of agitation aroused in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area, the building of one or more central yacht basins for the 4400 sail and 
power boats regularly based on San Pedro Bay is expected to develop 
within the year. The Los Angeles Board of Harbor Commissioners held an 
opening hearing at San Pedro, in October, which was attended by several 
hundred boat owners and brought out the fact that neither the city nor the 
county provided facilities for the pleasure fleet. 

For the establishment of municipally-owned basins at Los Angeles 


Harbor, two sites are being studied by the Harbor Department: the upper 
reaches of the East Basin, at Wilmington, and the inshore bight of the 
Outer Harbor, at San Pedro, adjoining Cabrillo Beach. Meanwhile, Long 
Beach interests are developing plans for similar facilities at Alamitos Bay. 


+ + + 


The new George L. Craig Trophy for the 1939 high-point championship 
of the Long Beach Y.C. “little ships of California” fleet was won last 
month by D. J. Swanton with his tiny sloop Skylark. With a point total of 
15,945, Skylark nosed out A. C. Brydonjack’s Zephyr. Other leaders were: 
Spray, Len Carey; Picaroon, Claude Scott; and Redhead, Ernest Meiser. 


+ + + 


The Avian Trophy, traditional season’s wind-up event for the South 
Coast Six-Metre fleet, was won off San Pedro on October 21st by Com- 
modore Russell Simmons’ Ay Ay Ay, flagship of the California Y.C. Over a 
12-mile course, starting in a brisk westerly and ending in a drifting match 
that carried the race into darkness, Ay Ay Ay beat John Swigart’s Ripples 
by 15 minutes, with William Slater’s Lanai following. 


oe 


In Hummel-Hummel, the 36-foot Chinese junk in which he and his wife 
crossed the Pacific in 85 days late last year, Dr. E. Allen Petersen, of 
Compton, sailed from San Pedro in mid-November on a year’s circum- 
navigation of South America. Besides Mrs. Petersen, he is accompanied 
by Wendell K. Parks, of Seattle, and a photographer. Dr. Petersen plans 
to take Hummel-Hummel, without a motor, through the Strait of Magellan 
and then work north to New York. 


+ + + 


Rehabilitation of the anchorage and facilities of the Los Angeles Y.C., at 
San Pedro, following destruction of the September 24th hurricane, were 
in full swing in November and promised to be completed by early Decem- 
ber. Five husky new floats, well secured, will replace the catwalks which 
formerly ran inside of the 2200-foot breakwater and which, incidentally, 
were torn adrift and did most of the damage to the anchored fleet. Twenty 
new garages are also being built atop the mole, of sufficiently sturdy con- 
struction to withstand boisterous weather. 
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INTERIORS 


Optional arrangements, custom built 


Skillful planning and sound construction make GREBE 
boats steady, safe and easy to handle. GREBE lines and 


special interiors make them comfortable and smart. 


Comfort afloat is assured by GREBE optional interiors. 
Each interior is custom built to meet the needs and ideas of 
the owner and furnished to suit his tastes and purse. 
GREBE cruisers and yachts are noted for their beautifully 
paneled salons, large airy insulated staterooms equipped 
with wide, comfortable berths and spacious lockers. 


The bathrooms are roomy and equipped with modern 
toilet, special shower and tub combination, with hot and 
cold running water; chromium trim and tile finish make a 
neat and pleasing appearance. The galley, furnished with 
every convenience and latest equipment, is likewise fin- 
ished in stainless steel and tile. Comfortable crew quarters 
are included, with separate toilet and shower. 


GREBE cruisers and yachts DO give you more for your 
money and are a source of pride and satisfaction to their 
owners under all circumstances. The story is too big to tell 
in this small space. Send for illustrated bulletin giving full 
particulars. 


THE ‘57"* DIESEL 


Write for folder 
on boats 
40 to 100 feet 
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3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


HE big event for the Rochester Y.C. for 1940 will be the 12th District 

Championship of the Star Class. The class held its annual meeting in 
November and elected Burt Harness to the offices of fleet captain and 
secretary. There should be a record number of entries for the champion- 
ships at Rochester. There is a fine, safe anchorage or basin for the care of 
the Stars near the race course, with splendid facilities for handling. 

Howard Patterson and his son, who are building their own Star boat, 
will race in the class and it is expected that Harrison Bloomer, of the Sodus 
Bay Y.C., will be doing most of his racing with the R.Y.C. Stars this coming 
season. 

The Twelve-Metre Mitena is hauled out at the R.Y.C. yard and is 
reported for sale. The Mitena has been sailed during the past summer 
by Amilius Jarvis, who, with George E. Ratsay, is her owner. 

Bill Barrows’ Week-Ender has been sold in Chicago and it is reported 
that he already has a boat to take her place, now known as the Nugget. 


+ + + 


The following officers will run the affairs of the Algonquin Y.C. for the 
coming year: Commodore, Bum Holley; vice commodore, Arnold Sahs; 
secretary, Doris Ash. Ted Sweet was elected a trustee, and Walter Dow, 
auditor. 

The class in boatbuilding conducted by Walter Dow, at the Benjamin 
Franklin High School, now has under construction seven Comets, seven 
Lightnings, seven row boats, seven outboard motor boats and one Snipe. 
Some of these new boats will be in the fleet of the Algonquin Y.C. 


+ + + 


The roster of officers of the Newport Y.C., elected at the banquet held 
in celebration of the club’s first anniversary, reads as follows: Commodore, 
Oscar Steiner; vice commodore, Lee Arter; rear commodore, Bill Sweeney; 
treasurer, Herb Wahl; secretary, Oscar Kuolt; fleet captain, Jack Van 
Brunt. 

The following awards were made and trophies presented: 

Fleet Champion (Hauck Trophy), Marty Jones. 
Decoration Day Trophy, Marty Jones. 

Regatta Day Trophy, Oscar Steiner. 

Weed Day Trophy, Toni Kuolt. 

Autumn Trophy, Dick Moore. 

Labor Day Trophy, Toni Kuolt. 


Trophies for those participating in every official race during the season, Oscar 
Steiner and Earl Klem. 


+ + + 


The old lighthouse on the Oleott Y.C. club property has been moved to 
bring it in range with the red government light on the end of the west pier. 
The old lighthouse will be equipped with a light and will be a decided aid in 
making Olcott Harbor at night. 

The Six-Metre Mist has been purchased by Walter Roberts, of Buffalo, 
from William Lee. Mist will no doubt sail for the Buffalo club in 1940. 
She has been skippered by Don Cothran, of Olcott, during the past season. 


+ + + 


The Youngstown Y.C. has elected the following slate of officers: Com- 
modore, James L. Coe; vice commodore, Thomas Lyster; rear commodore, 
Alan Parker; fleet captain, James Wells; fleet surgeon, Dr. William Fer- 
guson; treasurer, John Richelson, Jr.; secretary, W. P. Murphy. 

The new board of directors will consist of the above officers and the 
following: William Griffen, George F. B. Johnson, Charles J. Spaulding, 
Leslie Ross, Robert N. Peck. 


OSae onee 


Bob Downy has organized a class of Lightnings at Fair Haven which 
already has a Comet Class, organized last summer. Four Lightnings have 
been ordered and more are expected to join the class during the next few 
months. 

The 1940 Central New York Y.A. meet will be augmented by Light- 
nings at the regatta to be held on Lake Cayuga, at Ithaca. Besides Fair 
Haven, the Onondaga Y.C. of Syracuse, Delta Y.C., Rome, and the May- 
field Y.C., Mayfield, have adopted the Lightning Class. 


es ae 


The Queen City Y.C. held an ‘“‘ End of the Season Regatta.’’ The course 
was in Toronto Bay, over a three-mile triangle. Fifty-eight boats, in eleven 
classes, sailed the course. 

The Shellback Lunch Club has started its regular schedule of lunches and 
will meet each Wednesday noon for a discussion of yachting matters, war 
and what-not. 
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Here is the Answer to 
Your Question— 


“WHY SHOULD | 
USE BUDA-LANOVAP" 





“EN the final analysis,” you have asked, ‘‘just 

what does BUDA-LANOVA offer that isn't 
available in any other Diesel Marine Engine?” 
Here are the facts in brief: 


‘‘soft’’ combustion, as brought about in the Lanova 
system, compares with the steady push in a steam 
engine. It requires little imagination to picture the 
disastrous effect on pistons, rods, bearings and 
crankshaft when they are subjected to ‘‘sledge 
hammer’ blows — and why these same parts in 


One of the principal difficulties in securing satis- 





factory operation of some Diesels has been the 


5 ; . Ordinary “high pressure" : 
extremely high pressure in cylinders, producing Diese! combustion Buda-Lanova Diesels last longer. 


extraordinary wear on pistons, rods, and other Other advantages of Buda-Lanova ‘Low Pres- 


sure’ combustion include greater smoothness, 
lower compression ratios, and greater fuel economy. 
Write for complete information. 


working parts. These detrimental forces have never 
been present in Buda-Lanova 4-cycle Diesels — 
because of the Lanova type of combustion — 
which makes possible a much lower pressure with- 
Be sure to see the new Buda Marine 


Engines at the 1940 Motor Boat 


You can easily understand the difference in  giistamove “low mmme" Show, New York, Jan. 5to Jan. 13 
effect between striking a heavy blow on an engine's — 


out sacrificing good combustion, power, speed, 
or economy. 








pistons with a heavy sledge hammer when the piston is at top T B C 
center, or giving it a strong, steady push after it has started on H E U D A O M PA N Y 


the down stroke. The former is in effect about what happens in 
a “high pressure” Diesel, and the latter in a Buda-Lanova 


“Low Pressure” Diesel. The low pressure, and prolonged HARVEY ( “SUBURB. ) ILLINOIS 


BUDA evans 


DIESEL ENGINES ° GASOLINE ENGINES 
from 20 to 200 H.P. from 25 to 125 H.P. 


Marine Division B 
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1 omar hott AE 
— AE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


Yachtsman’s Chtistimas! 


His boat’s shored up for Winter, but the sea is 
still in his heart. Here are some of the many 
things at A &F which will make any 
yachtsman give thanks for Christmas. 





WINDIKATOR—Should be in every wind 
sailor’s and weatherman’s kit. Combines 
compass with wind velocity and direction 
indicator. Model A registers 0 to 30 m.p.h. 
Model B, 0 to 60. $5. Leather case, $1.50. 





INDESTRUCTIBLE FLASHLIGHT— Un- 
breakable case, waterproof, short-circuit 
proof, non-conducting, non-corroding. With 
leather wrist strap and belt hook. 2-cell 
model, $5.75. 3-cell, $6.25. 





SHIPMATE WATCH—In a remarkable case 
that’s guaranteed against ducking. 15- 
jewel shockproof movement, radium dial, 
unbreakable crystal. Stainless steel with 
pigskin strap. $25. In rolled gold case, $30. 





YACHTSMAN’S REPAIR KIT—Contains in 
its compact case a sewing palm, marlin 
spike, swivel sail hook, wire splicer, bees- 
wax, thimble, various needles, etc., for 
emergency sail or gear repairs. $6.75. 





COMPASCOPE—Small, precision-made 
liquid dead-beat compass mounted on a 
focusing sighting tube. Takes instant cross- 
bearings on a magnified, illuminated dial. 
Navy bronze in wooden case. $19.50. 





CORK COMPARTMENT TRAY—Made to 
secure plate, cup, glass, cutlery, salt-and- 
pepper. Laminated cork with nautical dec- 
oration. Tray with salt-and-pepper shakers, 
$4.25. Set of 4, $16. 





TOPSIDER SHOES—The wetter the decks; 
the tighter these soles stick. A multitude 
of tiny rubber squeegees do the trick. 
Yachtsmen who once try them stick to 
them, too! White or blue canvas. $4.50. 





NAUTICAL BLANKET— Use this decorative, 
warm blanket afloat or ashore. It’s made 
of 100% virgin wool in deep navy blue 
with cadet blue pilot wheel and anchor 
design. 66” x 80”. $12.25. 


You'll find other suggestions in the “Christmas Trail” 
gift book. Send for it. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFIrcH Co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 











YACHTING 


A 90-foot schooner is being built in Toronto for A. Roberts. She is of 
heavy construction, powered with a Diesel engine and equipped for a 
round-the-world voyage. She will be launched early in the spring. 


+ + + 


The Canadian Intercollegiate Dinghy Series was sailed at Kingston, 
Queen’s University acting as host. For the second time in succession, the 
championship was won by the University of Toronto. The winning score 
was 49 points. Magill University was second, with 35; Queen’s University, 
third, 30 points; Royal Military College, fourth, 26 points. The 1940 meet 
will be held under the sponsorship of Magill University, at Montreal. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


AULING out operations were completed by the Rocky River Yacht 
Harbor Co. early in November and the entire fleet of the Cleveland 
Y.C. is high and dry. To keep interest alive during the winter, the club is 
planning a series of get-together parties which will feature talks on yachting 
subjects by prominent out-of-town yachtsmen. 


+ + + 


The annual trophy night of the Rocky River Comet fleet was held at the 
Cleveland Y.C. on November 11th and was presided over by P. W. Wil- 
son, Jr., recently elected fleet captain. 


+ + + 


Commander Lee 8. Nelson, Toledo Power Squadron and a member of 
the Maumee River Y.C., Toledo, has been elevated to a Rear Commander 
of the U. 8. Power Squadron and given supervision over a new division 
consisting of the Toledo, Detroit, Saginaw Bay, Charlevoix, Milwaukee 
and Duluth squadrons as well as over new squadrons being formed on the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi Rivers. 


+ + + 


L. D. Lee, who has been operating a boat yard at Huron, Ohio, has 
purchased a site for a boat yard on Vermilion Lagoons, Vermilion, Ohio. 
This property comprises slightly over four acres and has frontage en the 
lagoons of several hundred feet. A new marine railway, capable of handling 
boats up to 70 feet in length, has been installed. Mr. Lee plans to build a 
boat shop and showroom during the winter months and possibly a number 
of covered boat slips for runabouts and small cruisers. 


+ + + 


Gordon Douglass, specialist in the construction of International dinghies, 
is moving his plant from Akron to Vermilion, Ohio, where he will occupy 
the ground floor of the Horton Building on the river front. We understand 
that he will broaden his line to include other types of small racing craft. 


+ + + 


The Vermilion Y.C. has completed additions to the clubhouse on Ver- 
milion Lagoons to provide living quarters for the steward. Members of the 
club are meeting every Monday at noon at the Mid-Day Club, Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland. Visiting yachtsmen will be welcomed. 


+ + + 


Mentor Harbor yachtsmen won the team race sailed against members 
of the Sandusky Sailing Club in Inter-Lake 18-footers. This class, promot- 
ed originally by the Sandusky club, has been extremely popular at Mentor 
Harbor and present indications are that next year’s fleet will number at 
least twenty. Snipe enthusiasts at Mentor are having plenty of fun these 
days. It appears that the Division One boys decided that they could show 
the Snipe lads something about sailing their own craft. A challenge re- 
sulted and the race was sailed on October 2nd, boats being drawn by lot. 
According to eye witnesses, the race practically ruined some otherwise 
excellent reputations and the Division One sailors don’t care to talk about 
the results. 

+ + + 


Richard Crisswell, of Mentor Harbor, has purchased the 28-foot 
auxiliary sloop Storm Signal from Mr. Stevens of Goudy & Stevens, East 
Boothbay, Me. Mr. Crisswell will use the boat in Maine waters next sum- 
mer and then sail her home to Mentor. 


+ + + 


James Smith was elected commodore of the Sandusky Sailing Club at 
the annual meeting last month. Dr. Ralph Stockdale is vice commodore 
and Norman Brattain, secretary-treasurer. 
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When you specify Twin Disc Marine Gears you never 
hear any “ifs” or “buts” from your engine builder, because 
all engine manufacturers know that Twin Disc Marine Gears 
deliver satisfaction in all kinds of service. G The brute strength of 
the Twin Disc over-size clutches readily accepts the shock of a demand for 
quick reverse . . . transmits the engine’s full power—not merely part of it. 
G With a single lever, you shift from “forward” tu “reverse” with a 
smooth, quiet, easy action. In large sizes, hydraulic controls are available. 
G In their bath of oil, the file hard gears run and run and run with no 
apparent wear. G’ Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Reduction Gears are 
offered in a complete range of sizes from 40 hp. to 235 hp. with 1:1, 2:1 
and 3:1 reduction gears. Write for complete details. 
S. J. Klein’s “‘Anstan IT’ (below) is powered with two 


150 hp. Cummins Diesels and equipped with Model 
MG-100 Twin Disc marine reverse and reduction gears. 











TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY e¢ 1368 RACINE STREET ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 














to Boatmen Everywhere 


AMY DE NY 


LERS 








HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
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Inthe past three Internation- 
> }| al Championships, Murphy 
| & Nye Sails have been used 
on the first American boat. 


SCOUT II—FIRST AMERICAN BOAT AT KIEL INTERNATIONAL 


MILTON WEGEFORTH, Skipper *® BARNEY LEHMAN, Crew 
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YACHTING 


A NEW YEAR FOR BOATING 


BEGINS WITH THE 1940 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 





AND, next month, YACHTING will again offer readers the 
only complete presentation of the Motor Boat Show in the 
form of a specially edited, ready-reference Show Supplement 
— consisting of many consecutive pages crammed full of 
pictures and descriptions, all arranged in sections for new 
boats, for new engines, for new equipment, new accessories, 
new fittings and bound right in as a part of the January 


I940 SHOW NUMBER 


This special Show Supplement, upon which the editors of 
YACHTING have already been working for weeks, will 
be an added attraction — all of YACHTING’s regular 
features will appear as usual to make up a well balanced 


number of YACHTING having special emphasis on the 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


Over and above the pages of YACHTING’s Show Supplement, 
the hundreds of advertisements of the leaders in the boating 
industry will present direct to you a thousand and one new 
ideas and developments which are offered for your use and 
enjoyment. These advertisements will contribute in no small 
part to the value and interest to you of YACHTING’s January 


I940 SHOW NUMBER 


YACHTING’s 1940 Show Number will be priced at fifty 
cents a copy the same as any other issue, so in it readers of 
boating magazines will again find the most for their money. 
If you prefer to buy YACHTING from your newsdealer, we 
suggest that you ask him to reserve your copy now, for whether 
or not you attend the Motor Boat Show you will certainly want 
this big issue. Or, better still, sign on now for one, two or three 
years and have your own copy of YACHTING — the com- 
plete’ boating magazine — mailed right to you every single 
month. Quick action will assure prompt delivery of your January 


I940 SHOW NUMBER 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


H. H. Harris Airphoto 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
a pee ES Save $2.00* 
8 a Save $5.00* 
2 a | ae Save $8.00* 


Canadian postage 50c a year additional—Foreign, $1.00 additional 
*All issues are 50c a copy at newsstands in the United States 


205 EAST 42np STREET ~—~ NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


N the middle of November, the old Boston pilot schooner Liberty, Captain 

Kenneth M. Simpson, owner and master, was scheduled to sail from 
Portland bound for Tahiti via the Panama Canal. Seven of the crew are 
professionals, the master, three mates, the cook, the engineer and the 
carpenter. The other twelve members of the crew are the ‘‘pay load,” 
among them four women. The skipper’s wife is also aboard. The chief 
officer is J. Ferrel Colton, of Flagstaff, Arizona, who has sailed aboard 
square-riggers in the grain race from Australia. The only Maine man aboard 
is the engineer, Leroy Stackpole, of Sanford. 

The Liberty has been on the ways at the Maine Shipyards, in South 
Portland, undergoing a thorough overhaul, rerigging and the installation 
of new water tanks with a 2000-gallon capacity. At Balboa, she will pick 
up the mail for Tahiti and also the transmitter for Pitcairn Island, which 
has been repaired. Other ports of call will be the Galapagos Islands, Easter 
Island and, after a few weeks in Tahiti, Nukahiva in the Marquesas and 
then home. She expects to be gone about eight months. 


ee BAe 


The conservative boatbuilders in Maine, following the general business 
trend, are pursuing a course of watchful waiting and doing little building 
at present. J. A. Stevens, of Goudy & Stevens, in East Boothbay, reports 
that that yard has more storage than in years with plenty of work ahead 
on the usual refitting and overhauls. He also reports the sale of Franklin 
King’s 39-foot Alden cutter Nimbus to Stephen Wheatland, of Bangor. 


+ + + 


Frank Sample, Jr.’s, Marine Railway & Shipyard, at Mill Cove, Booth- 
bay Harbor, is filled to capacity on inside storage. Three of the old schoon- 
ers will be taken out of Mill Cove this winter, making room for work on 
the new yacht basin and another railway which will handle up to 60 tons. 
The sheltered basin has plenty of water and there will be two deep water 
piers capable of berthing 200-foot vessels. 


+ + + 


Maine Shipyards, in South Portland, are stored almost to capacity, with 
plenty of eommercial work ahead. They report a successful season. 


+ + + 


The Handy Boat Service, at Falmouth Foreside, reports the sale of 
Dr. T. C. Bramhall’s 31-foot Chris-Craft cruiser See Adler to Philip F. 
Chapman, of Portland. Handy also has plenty of work on hand. 


+ + + 


And so it goes. Joe Davidson, of the Davidson Yacht Yards, Inc., with 
his sheds crammed so full that you couldn’t pass a piece of sandpaper 
between the hulls, is busy with hauling and repairs on several fishermen. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 67) 


Formal lessons constituted a part of routine but the progressive school 
of experience was always in joyous session. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany and its dealings with the Spice Islands really meant something when 
one was following the track of the old Hoorn discoverers. Telling time by 
bells and reckoning the ship’s speed by knots were among the ancient sea 
customs whose origins were too interesting to forget. And better than 
Bosun William’s wonderful stories or chess with the skipper was learning 
from the latter the difference between ropes and lines and the exact nature, 
— and feeling of each, so that instant obedience could be given his 
orders. 

So, with the hardihood and fearlessness of true seamen, they met the long 
ordeal of gales, head winds and foul currents around Cape Horn. Theirs 
was the seaman’s deep love for his ship: their only thought of Wander Bird 
when, in a final hurricane, destruction loomed on the coastal rocks. 

How, before a freshening southwest wind, she skimmed up the South 
Pacific and dropped anchor in Talcahuano Bay only to be off again for 
Christmas at sea; the ensuing “flying fish weather” and, last, the fairy 
tale climax at Los Angeles — all this makes exhilarating reading. 

A tale that will fascinate the young from start to finish, “Two Sailors’’ 
ars an unintentional but impressive message for their elders. Robert 
‘eeman contributes notable end papers showing a stem-to-stern section 
' Wander Bird. Besides Mr. Freeman’s line illustrations, a profusion of 
)otographs enriches the text, a feature among them being unbound pic- 
res of the freckle-faced hero and heroine. M. TopaHL 
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Give that Southern Vacation- 
ist a KODAK 35 (f/3.5) 












Then she can bring home splendid black- 
and-white pictures... Kodachrome 
full-color transparencies. A Kodak An- 
astigmat Special f/3.5 lens, 1/200-second 
Kodamatic shutter, and precise construc- 
tion make this 35 mm. min- 

iature a camera to count on. $3350 








Give that Man-About-Town a 
KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 








And watch him shine after dark—at thea- § 
tres and night clubs—at home, under © 
Photofloods. Outdoors he’ll stop fast | 
action with ease. Kodak EKTAR f/2.0 | 
lens; 1/500 Compur-Rapid shutter; | 
one ae This miniature 5 
makes Kodachrome (full- 

color) transparencies, too. $8750 
(with case) 





...and they’ll all say— 


‘Just the Kodak 
BY felal ice i 








Give those Young Parents a 


KODAK VIGILANT SIX-16 
tp (f/4.5 Special) 


























‘Ss 2 | 
ar a/ 
It will give them 24x 44-inch pictures 
of their little one. Superlatively fine 
pictures, too. Lens, Kodak Anastigmat 
Special f/4.5; shutter, the new 1/400 
Kodak Supermatic, none finer. Makes 
snapshots indoors after dark, under 
Photofloods. Has a self timer;the young 


family can take its own 
picture, all three together. $4250 





Give that Kodachrome Fan 
a KODAK BANTAM (f/4.5) 











Then he can make full-color transpar- 
encies—merely by loading this minia- 
ture Kodak with Kodachrome Film. 
Kodak Anastigmat Special f/4.5 lens; 
1/200-second shutter. Also makes crisp, 
brilliant black-and-white pictures. At 
your dealer’s.. 


. Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. $2250 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 








YOU NEVER DREAMED OF' 
* 3875" 


* RHODES DESIGN 


A top-notch single-hander by a top- 
notch designer. A fast, seaworthy, 


all-weather boat. Full headroom, sleeps 


four. 


* QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


On a cost-saving, production basis. 


* WILSON SAILS 
* RELIABLE POWER 


Self starting, 25 h.p. Universal “Utility 


Four.’’ 


* LOW PRICE 


Made possible only by large scale, pro- 
duction schedule. Splendidly equipped. 
Ready to sail. 


* EASY FINANCING 


$1500 Down Payment. Balance up to 18 
months after delivery. 


* 


Complete plans, specifications and equip- 
ment details in our literature. Write. 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY. INC. 


Robert Heard Hale, Sales Representative 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


*PRICE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


NE of the Bay’s newest yachting groups, the Rock Hall Y.C., on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, was scheduled to dedicate its new club- 
house on Piney Neck the first of this month. Overlooking the lower Chestex 
River, the clubhouse represents the rocking chair fleet’s dream come true. 
From the wide verandah of the old estate which has been converted into an 
up-to-date club, members can see the entire race course laid out in the 
broad Chester River. 

James P. Cowperthwaite is commodore and J. L. Harrison, vice com- 
modore. Other officers are: C. Norbert Nitsch, rear commodore; T. Alan 
Stradley, secretary; Joseph Williams, treasurer, and Weldon Kelley, fleet 
captain. The club was formed in 1937. 


++ + 


That same week-end, Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. was to hold its annual 
meeting at the Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. In addition to election of 
officers for 1940, delegates representing 22 yachting groups on the Bay and 
its tributaries were to vote on several changes in the constitution and by- 
laws. Plaques, anonymously donated to the association, were to be pre- 
sented to skippers of the Star, Comet, Hampton, Moth and Snipe classes 
who scored the highest number of points in regattas sanctioned by the 
group. Creation of a scholastic membership in C.B.Y.R.A. for the sprout- 
ing collegiate sailing organizations in this area also was to be considered. 
St. Johns College Boat Club and the United States Naval Academy Boat 
Club, both of Annapolis, are members of the C.B.Y.R.A. 


+ + + 


Verging dangerously on the frostbite season, Potomac River Sailing 
Association skippers, in Washington, decided to call it a year the middle of 
last month after one of the most hectic fall series in its six-year existence. 
With but several exceptions, each Sunday since the series opened on Octo- 
ber 1st has seen either flat calms that caused successive cancellations or 
strong winds that, on one occasion, capsized nearly a third of the fleet. A 
total of 53 boats in seven classes competed through the fall. 

Trophies are to be presented at the association’s annual banquet on 
December 9th. Winners were: Lady Avon, Judge Prentice Edrington, 20- 
foot chine class; Spray, Harry Humfeld, 20-foot round-bottom class; 
Arcoiris, Leslie Wright, Comet Class; Eleanor, Weston Valentine, Snipe 
Class; Sea Biscwit, Ralph Youngs, Penguin Class; Vayu, George Buchan, 
Class A Handicap; Black Cat, Dr. Ralph Barnhardt, Class B Handicap, 
and Jezebel, Bill Preston, Class C Handicap. 


+ + + 


The racing clan at Gibson Island, led by former Six-Metre sailors, is 
making quite a stir over the new Rhodes Bounty Class of cutters. Jack 
Williamson has ordered one of the boats and Johnnie Sherwood is re- 
ported about to sign on the dotted line. Several others are interested. 


+ + + 


Sailing enthusiasts of the Indian Landing Boat Club, on the upper 
Severn River, near Millersville, Md., closed their fall series of races early 
last month. Winners were Vim, Richard Bartlett, National One-Design; 
Elf, Bill McKelway, Comet Class; Catboat, R. J. Miller, Handicap Class; 
Joseph Kaufmann, Severn One-Design. The latter is a new class, locally 
designed. 


+ + + 


The Tred Avon Y.C., at Oxford, wound up its season last month. Ralph 
Wiley finally had his Kitty Puss going to regain the leadership of the 
Scrappy Cats from Tom Carpenter and his Willie Winkle. There is talk of 
yachtsmen from Tred Avon, Miles River and Chesapeake Bay clubs form- 
ing a flotilla under the new United States Coast Guard Reserve. Some of 
the Tred Avon skippers plan to build into a class of 18-foot decked dinghies, 
a design by Fred Geiger. 

— 


Miles River elected for the 1940 season the following officers: Norman 
Marshall, commodore; Davis Burroughs, vice commodore; R. Hammond 
Gibson, rear commodore; Lee Gillis, secretary, and Nichols Hardcastle, 
treasurer. . . . Christ Church School, situated at the mouth of the 
Rappahannock River, has a fleet of five Hamptons. . . . Bobbie Miller, 
son of the late J. Rulon Miller and one of the better skippers at Gibson 
Island, has ordered a Lusby Brothers’ Star. . . . David Gaillard, of Wash- 
ington, now owns Mason Shehan’s famed Flapper, the Star in which the 
Eastern Shore lad has won many atrophy. .. . £ Advanced piloting classes, 
sponsored by the Potomac River Power Squadron, began in Washington, 
November 13th. 
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Your vessel is best 


insured by men : | “TOPGALLANT”’ 


whose enthusiasm | \\ Owned by Percy Ghubb, 2nd, Esa: 


for yachting brings ‘DESIGNED BY SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 
INSURED BY CHUBB & SON 


them into personal 
contact with the 
problems and require- 
ments of the sport. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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Christmas Guagestions 


BOOKS ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 








WINGS on the ICE — Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building ICE BOATS by Frederic M. Gardiner. The 
author, an ice boat enthusiast, has written an up-to-the-minute book on racing, sailing, designing and building 
ice boats. There is a short history of the sport going back as far as 1768. The book is profusely illustrated with 
action photographs and also contains plans and specifications of several types of ICE BOATS. The only book 
available on the subject. Over 175 illustrations. Size 8’’ x 1014"’. Price $3.50. 

WINDJAMMER BOY by Roland Barker. A real, sea-going, exciting story of a boy’s voyage around Cape Horn 
in a square-rigged ship. This book should afford immeasurable pleasure to everyone. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


OTHER FINE BOOKS 


Rufus G. Smith — Savin Mave Easy — Totp 1N Maurice Griffiths — Lirtie Suips AND SHoat WaTERs 
POG 2s ie Baas Illus. $3.50 Illus. $4.50 
S. Kip Farrington, Jr. — Attantic Game FisHine S. L. Cluett — Loc Boox........ Meee cc eee ste. 


| First Ed. Color Illus. 7.50 C. L. Spencer — Knots, Sprices anD Fancy Work 





| Herbert L. Stone — Tut A BC or Boat Sauune..I/lus. 1.75 New Ed. Illus. 2.50 
Gordon C. Aymar — A Picroriau Primer oF YACHT NL: Sie ot Y D 
Racewe Buea & Tate... 5 0.6 cs. Illus. 4.00 Tt ope ET ee ee eis Ed. Illus. 3.50 
Howard I. Chapelle — Amunican re ’ * Ed Ul 4.00 Gregory Robinson — Sues Toat Have Mape History 
sis i Cee First Ed. Color Illus. 3.75 
R. Scot Skirving — Wire SPLICING.............. Illus. 1.00 
G. Jackson — Compass DeviaTION CarD........ Illus. 50 
Claude Worth — Yacut Cruisinc.............-Illus. 7.50 Alived F. Loom R M C Ul 
Claude Worth — Yacut NAviGATION AND VOYAGING fred F. Loouis —~ Raasia 25 DEAS Aa tees Fie 
Illus. 4.50 Desmond Holdridge — NortTHERN Licuts........ Illus. 2.75 
E. G. Martin — Deep WaTeER CRUISING......... Illus. 2.50 Harlan Major — Sart Water Fisuinc Tack te... Illus. 5.00 
W. W. Swan — Navticat NuGGetTs............ Illus. .75 Ruth Brindze — SzamMansuip BeLtow Deck....... Illus. 2.50 
F. A. Fenger — Tuer Cruise oF DiaBLEssE....... Illus. 2.50 Mary Sheridan Fahnestock —1 Ran Away To SEA 
G. Bradford — A Guossary oF Sea TerMs.......I/lus. 3.00 AE PRES os ds io be he ee aoe ee Illus. 2.50 





‘Book “Department » YACHTING + 205 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 






































Ranging be 
Maine Coast 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD A. WILSON 


AKE note and be certain to see this beautiful book before you 
M select any Christmas gifts this year. You'll surely want a 
copy for yourself and several for your friends. It’s “the best 
cruising book, by and large, I have read for many a year... a 
jolly fine piece of literature,” writes Lincoln Colcord in the N. 7. 
Herald Tribune. A happy blend of reminis- 
cence, personal anecdote, and description of 
grand cruising down the coast of Maine. 
Illustrated with full-page plates, numerous 
color drawings and maps. $4.00 


See your bookseller about the Deluxe Limited Edition 


by ALFRED 
F. LOOMIS 


(Associate Editor of Yachting) 


... the ideal gift for 
the yachtsman 
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More pride fort the a 


Less work for the crew—of IMELDA 





A-E-CO Type T No. 
3 Windlass on the 
IMELDA (above)de- 
signed by William 
H. Hand, built by 
HodgsdonBrothers, 
East Boothbay, Me. 
Electric davit win- 
ches (not shown) 
are also A-E-CO. 





F you were the skipper of IMELDA 
you'd be proud, too, of the way 
the A-E-CO Windlass and electric 
davit winches “beauty-matched” your 
boat. But don’t forget — underneath that 
beauty is a powerful pull any crew 
will welcome. Specify A-E-CO! 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 





ira AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HE International Star Class Yacht Racing Association, dedicated to 

keeping its competition ‘‘within the financial reach of the man of 
moderate means without handicapping ability or encouraging neglect in 
conditioning yachts,’’ has just completed the first mail-ballot election in 
its history. The results, however, in so far as the presidency is concerned, 
were just as they always have been since 1923. 

George W. Elder, of New York, Manhasset Bay and Gravesend Bay, 
was reélected president for the wmpty-umpth time. There was no dissenting 
vote. Fuehrer Elder, who has helped to build the Star Class from a com- 
paratively local organization on Western Long Island Sound to one of 
world-wide proportions, enjoys the confidence of Star boat-sailors from 
Kiel to Keuka, from Melbourne to Moriches. 

Enrique J. Conill, of Paris and Havana, was reélected first vice presi- 
dent; Adrian Iselin, 2d, of Port Washington, L. I., twice international 
champion of the class, was promoted a notch to second vice president, and 
Edward B. Jahncke, of New Orleans, won a close contest from Walther von 
Heutschler, 1938-39 title-holder, for the job of third vice president. 
Sampson Smith, of the Lake Otsego fleet, was retained as secretary and 
Harold Halsted, the Moriches Bay champion, succeeded Timothy. Din- 
widde Parkman, of Flower Hill, L. I., as treasurer. 


+ + + 


Meeting in the sacrosanct chambers of the New York Y.C. for the first 
time, delegates to the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound last 
month elected Walter H. Wheeler, former commodore of the Stamford 
Y.C., to succeed Clinton H. Crane as president. Mr. Crane, prexy for three 
years, moves into a berth on the executive committee. 

Other officers are Arthur W. Page, Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, vice 


president; Cornelius Shields, Larchmont, treasurer; Frederick H. Hibberd,. 


American, secretary; and William L. Crow, American, Van 8S. Merle- 
Smith, Seawanhaka Corinthian, and Egbert Moxham, Manhasset Bay, 
members of the executive committee. 

Hibberd, present A.Y.C. race committee chairman, and Crow, his prede- 
cessor, represent the younger sailing element. Speaking of the youthful 
side of the picture, the Junior Y.R.A. also got a peek at the territory be- 
yond the sentry box of the N.Y.Y.C. quartermaster. A couple of hours 
before the main body gathered, the Junior Y.R.A. held its election and 
returned the entire administration to office. Henry Hill Anderson, of Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian, remains as chairman, with Jesse A. B. Smith, Stam- 
ford, treasurer; Robert Winslow Carrick, Larchmont, corresponding secre- 
tary, and A. E. (Billy) Luders, Jr., recording secretary. 

The junior executives, taking cognizance of the extended junior and 
midget championship series in the prevailing light weather of last August, 
reduced the required speed for championship races from three to two miles 
an hour. They felt that experience proved that a fair race could be sailed 
at the lower rate of speed. 

+ + + 


Dinghy sailing-on the Long Island Sound front has begun with so much 
enthusiasm that more boats are expected out this winter than last. Stam- 
ford held an invitation regatta in which thirty dinks in three classes com- 
peted. On the first day, Art Knapp, one of the Frostbite pioneers, tied How- 
ard McMichael for first honors in the one-design Class B; George Isdale 
beat the X’s and Bill Dyer, of Providence, led the Class D fleet. With a 
larger turnout on Sunday, McMichael and Isdale prevailed again but 
Freddy Gade wound up at the top of the Class D standing. 

Incidentally, the Loons initiated several new members, including Dick 
and Jim Thorburn, a couple of hard-boiled ocean-going deckhands; Ted 
(Drop It) Reynolds, of Larchmont’s race committee; Stuart Dorman, of 
Manhasset Bay, and Lew Hyde and Henry Noble, of Larchmont. 


a ae 


The Intercollegiate Y.R.A. has more or less put it up to Lenny Romagna, 
of Port Washington and Brown, and Bob Bavier, Jr., of New Rochelle and 
Williams, to arrange a Christmas vacation dinghy regatta somewhere in 
the New York area. The collegians would like to hold their meet at some 
club that can provide fourteen one-design dinghies for the occasion, said 
dinghies to be covered by insurance and promises of good care. So far, 
Romagna and Bavier have not been engulfed by invitations but they are 
still hopeful. Incidentally, Romagna and Bavier tied for first individual 
honors in the recent Boston Dinghy Club Cup series which saw the first 
major dinghy defeat of the heretofore unassailable M.I.T. sailors. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns. . . . The Marine Trades Association, an organization of 
boat, engine and accessory dealers, shipyard men and what not in the 
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Championship Sails ! 


International Hearst 


Cup Winner 


FREDERIC JUNGBLUTH'S 
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JOS B R O i c.¢. 
129 NORTH WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Designers of the Original Skeeter 




















AIR-COOLED 
WISCONSIN COOLING 


Powerful blasts of air created by this com- 
bination fan-flywheel furnish ample 
cooling for the engine even in extreme 
high temperatures. In order to produce 
its full power, the engine must be cooled 
properly—so look to this very important 
detail before you select your power plant. 


12 Sizes All 4 Cycle 
1 to 35 H.P. 


The greatest measure of satis- 
faction and economy is found only in the inboard boating. 


* Write for Catalog M500-B 








WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 
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SINGLE-HANDERS 
Here She Js! 


Single-Handers”’ for 1940 invite comparison on every point and 
price. The usual extras are included in 
their low cost. Compare with other stand- 
ard auxiliaries! 
















1. Tried and proven in our 
three successful years with 
the same model. 





9. Everdur bronze fastened. 


3. These full-length hanging 
lockers. 


4. Radio compartment and 
book cases. 


5. Mahogany table accessi- 
bly stowed. 


6. Deck filled ice box. 


7. Safety features prohibit- 
ing gas Fumes below. 


8. Four full-length berths 
and full headroom through- 
out, 


9. Copper tin-lined gasoline 
and water tanks. 


10. Auxiliary on center, 
allowing reversing qualities 
impossible in off center in- 
stallations. 


11. Either Yawl or Sloop 
the rig is entirely inboard. 


We are offering the finest built 
and equipped ‘‘Single-Hander”, 
with the most impoved, modern 
interior in our three years with 
the same design. 


Sloop Yawl Racing Cutter 
$4,150 $4,350 $5,000 
Builder: James E. Graves, Inc. Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 

E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, Jr., Inc. 


Naval Architects—Yacht Brokers 


40 CENTRAL STREET = BOSTON «= MASS. 
Tel. CAPitol 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 


SINGLE-HANDERS 
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This comfortable cockpit, original to the 
WEEK-ENDER is one of the many reasons | 
for 37 satisfied WEEK-ENDER owners. May 
we send you a very attractive illustrated circular 


describing WEEK-ENDER in detail? 











The manufacturers 
of the most popular marine motors install Paragon 
Reverse and Reduction Gears as standard equip- 
ment. They KNOW what marine engines require — 
under every condition. Insist on Paragon and you'll 
learn that tinkerless cruising costs no more! 


“yom PARAGON’ 


Write for Booklet 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 
910 CUSHMAN STREET TAUNTON, MASS. 
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metropolitan area, drafted George W. Sutton, Jr., YacutT1na’s motor boat- 
ing pundit, for another term as president. . . . William L. Sayers, former 


president of the Great South Bay Y.R.A. and now head of the North 
River Power Squadron, is expected to head the North River flotilla of the 
new Coast Guard Reserve. . . . Luders, of Stamford, and the Green- 
port Yacht Basin are working on government boatbuilding contracts. 
. . . Phil Rhodes is bemoaning the fact that the European situation has 
caused A. Prominent Yachtsman to hold up work on the 112-foot steel 
auxiliary brigantine which Rhodes designed for A.P.Y.’s proposed ’round- 
the-world voyage. . . . Jack Dickerson, the Reybines and the Maxwells 
have coined a new synonym for a yachting stuffed shirt: ‘flat hat”. . . . 
Stanley Ogilvy is going to try his hand at dinghy sailing this winter. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


OSEPH HARBRECHT, of the Sandusky Y.C., was elected commodore 
of the Inter-Lake Y.A. at the annual meeting held November 18th, in 
Detroit. J. J. Urschel, of the Toledo Y.C., was elected vice commodore 
and Howard Finch, of the Crescent Sail Y.C., Detroit, was made rear 
commodore. 
+ + + 


The newly organized Canadian Power Squadron, which was created at 
the Windsor Y.C. this year, is reported to be spreading to other Canadian 
cities. Sarnia and Toronto yachtsmen have already registered interest. 
The Windsor yachtsmen became interested by attending classes in Detroit 
and then, under the leadership of Ted Villeneuve, launched the project. 


ae sae 


While a half dozen efforts to build small steel pleasure boats have been 
started, and some finished, in the Detroit area in recent years, a number of 
technical-minded yachtsmen are watching with interest the new boat under 
way for Fred Holmes. The boat is of the motor-sailer type and measures 
41’ 8” by 13’ 2” by 5’ 6”. She is diagonally shell plated of 3/16’ copper- 
bearing steel, is a double-ender and will have a cutter rig. The diagonal 
method of applying the shell plating seems to have overcome much of the 
difficulty others have had in using vertical or horizontal strakes. 


+ + + 


The Detroit River Y.A. met November 8th to formulate plans for next 
year’s sailing and to award trophy flags for Association-sponsored races 
during the past summer. Efforts will be made to work out a championship 
for each class from points won in the interclub races next year. In the past, 
the local newspapers had done this but without giving the results any offi- 
cial standing. The Association also decided to recommend to member clubs 
that all races next summer be run completely under N.A.Y.R.U. rules. 
Although most of the programs have indicated that the Union’s rules will 
prevail, some items, such as red and green flags for port and starboard 
courses, have been maintained. 


Se oe 


Commodore Miles Johnson, of Crescent, has started work on a sloop 
from designs by Frederick W. Geiger. The boat will measure 35’ 3” by 
8’ 8” by 5’ 6” and will carry 580 feet of sail. The design is developed from 
that of an earlier Geiger boat which has been successful abroad, worked 
over to eliminate penalties the original boat takes under the Cruising Club 
rule. The commodore is making the full-sized moulds but isn’t sure yet 
whether he will build the boat himself or hire the work done. 


+ + + 


The Edison Boat Club, Detroit, is experiencing the first effects of the 
war. The club, which is restricted to employes of the Detroit Edison Co., 
is located on the grounds of one of the power plants. Because of the guard 
now maintained on the plant, social activities at the club this winter will 
probably be curtailed or limited to members only. 


+ + + 


Joe Lodge, who brought the Hearst and Stuart ice yacht trophies to 
Lake St. Clair from Madison and Oshkosh two years ago, and lost them to 
boats from the same cities last year, has stated he will not try to regain the 
cups this year but some of his friends feel that, with a little more tang in the 
air, he will be on the ice with another challenger. 

The best bet for regaining these premier ice yacht trophies seems to be 
Rex Jacobs’ Ferdinand, a “350” which showed unusual ability last year 
under the hand of George Hendrie. Unfortunately, she had been built too 
lightly and didn’t hold up. Although no plans have been made, it is prob- 
able that a rebuilt Ferdinand will invade the Wisconsin courses. 
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ORSEPOWER ... working horsepower... efficiently applied to the 
proper propeller wheel gives the answer to the problem of pro- 
"pert efficiency. Every “horse” of Chrysler horsepower is working 

orsepower, giving maximum performance under all conditions. Be 
sure when you buy a marine engine you get all you are paying for. 


. Play safe... insist upon Chrysler power 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION ce Marine Engine Division © DETROIT 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 
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Packs of new gadgets will be ready for you at the New 
York Motor Boat Show. You'll probably see those very 
items you’ve always wanted, but have never found before! 

You'll find the latest in boats and boat equipment. Also, 
W-C Fittings—new and modern—displayed in a practical, 





*D-39” 


workable exhibit. Come in and try them out yourself. 

Of course, if you can’t get to the Show, you can see 
these new W-C products at your dealer’s. Or, read about 
them in our 1940 Catalog, to be issued shortly after 
Show time. 


Be modern—fit out early! Use DEPENDABLE Fittings 


Outstanding for her distinctive appearance, her 
speed with comfort and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, the results of painstaking care in con- 
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li struction and the use of only first for added comfort and safety. They cost no more 
rade materials. W, Cc 
ae S ILCOX, VU RITTENDEN 
appointment 38’ ia” x 2B 9" eS" 12” | & COMPANY, INC. 
. MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
Price Designed and built by 10 — Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
nee GILBERT DUNHAM, Inc. 
| (Subject to change) 











Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 




















SEAMANSHIP BELOW 
DECK by Ruth Brindze 


A manual on all the problems of living well on a small boat, 
- together with names, prices, sources of supply, and sundry other 
valuable and entertaining information. 


$2.50 








I RAN AWAY TO SEA 


AT FIFTY 
by Mary Sheridan Fahnestock 


A grandmother, who is soon to leave on a 40,000 mile journey 
through little traveled South Sea lanes with an expedition spon- 
sored hy the American Museum of Natural History, has written 
of her adventures on a previous trip which took her to Tahiti with 
her two sons, Bruce and Sheridan Fahnestock, and then halfway 
around the world with only a handful of Tahitian pearls for 
passage money. 


Heyward Hunter in the Explorers Club Journal says, “Mrs. 
Fahnestock has written with such charm that the reader finds 
something to delight him on every page... a book to be read 
aloud, enjoyed and shared with others.” Frank Streaight in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune discovers the outstanding feature of her 
book is “the personality of ‘Schooner Mary’ herself — who ran 
away to sea at fifty with such gay and adaptable good sports- 
manship.” 





With illustrations and map, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























THE LAWLEY 110 





ATTENTION RACERS! Here is a low cost racing boat, quality built for 


top performance and speed. Lively — seaworthy — stable — and in a fast growing 
class of its own. Costs only $350, complete, except sails. Mainsail and genoa jib, 
$59.50. A complete suit of five racing sails $130.25. Write for detailed circular. 


NEXT MONTH! Look for the new cruising auxiliary by Lawley that will 


shatter all previous standards of performance and accommodations per dollar invested. 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


SBS 0 $-T: 0. N CHREPONSET ) meA SS 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


N SPITE of war upsets, the annual meeting of the Florida division of the 
A.P.B.A. indicates the best racing winter the state has ever seen. The 
delegates were the guests of the Smyrna Y.C. on October 29th. They laid 
out a program for ten regattas, totalling eighteen days of racing, with al} 
classes from midget outboards to Gold Cup boats, and with the dates so 
arranged as to make for the easiest jumps between cities. Walter Engle, 
who has done a fine job with the Lakeland regattas, was named region 
chairman; W. J. von Behren, West Palm Beach, vice chairman; and David 
Setzer, Lakeland, secretary-treasurer. Regional directors are the officers 
and Russ J. Christy, New Smyrna Beach; Dr. C. W. Larabee, Bradenton; 
H. Milton Link, Miami; Lynn Nichols, West Palm Beach; Alonzo Rogers, 
Jacksonville; Franklin M. Sawyer, Cocoa-Rockledge; W. J. Skinner, 
Tampa; and John Wilhelm, St. Petersburg. 


+ + + 


George Cannon and Hugh Gingras, the Rockledge combination whose 
Gray Goose I and Gray Goose II were world record breakers in the 225 hy- 
droplane class, are busy ironing out the bugs in the new Gray Goose III. 
She is a Ventnor-designed Gold Cup Class hydro using three 225 Lycoming 
motors to drive triple screws. This combination has been tried before but 
propeller interference has always been the hitch. Gingras, using wheels of 
different size and shafts of different length, believes he is solving the prob- 
lem. So far, with the motors turning at 4000 out of a possible 5000 r.p.m., 
the boat has been clocked around 90 m.p.h. Experience has shown that the 
smaller power plants are decidedly less temperamental and less expensive 
than the large single unit engines and Gray Goose ITT may mark a notable 
advance in racing motor boats. 


+ + + 


The latest developments in boats and engines will be shown at the 
Biscayne Boat Show from January 27th to February 4th. It will be handled 
by the Miami Junior Chamber of Commerce, as have the three previous 
shows. 

Cae oer S 


New mooring facilities on the inside route are provided by the Candler 
yacht basin, opened early in November, at Thunderbolt, Georgia, four 
miles from Savannah. A 40-foot entrance leads to the basin which measures 
510 by 210 and has a minimum depth of eight feet. The Savannah Y.C. 
is located three miles to the south, on Wilmington Island. Another im- 
provement in this stretch of the inside route is the new by-pass around St. 
Andrews Sound where the three miles of open water have made sloppy 
going in an east wind. This alternate route, which is about six miles longer 
and seven feet deep, passes to the westward through Umbrella and Dover 
Cuts and joins the main waterway about fifteen miles above the Florida 
line. St. Augustine is anticipating a 25-foot deep entrance channel which is 
now being surveyed. Chester Bennett, dockmaster, reports a total of 738 
boats checking in at his city basin during the 1938-39 season. 


+ + + 


At Jacksonville, the Gibbs Gas Engine Company, having finished 
fifteen rescue boats for the Coast Guard, is now busy on a standardized 
welded steel power boat. Thirty feet long, her ten-foot beam gives her un- 
usual stability, making her well suited for use as a derrick or dredge tender. 
The yard has been shipping its power skiffs in carloads. 

Already in commission at the Daytona Beach Boat Works are: Wilanna, 
W. J. Freihofer, Philadelphia; We’re Here, A. R. Osborne, Cornwall, N. Y.; 
Florence, John Andrus, Jr., Minneapolis; Nomad, Charles F. Eaton, Mar- 
blehead; Marlew, Leon Williams, Charleston; Chelabark, H. M. Plimpton, 
Hingham; Miramar, Roland West, New Rochelle. Sherburn M. Becker, 
owner of the yard, cruised north this summer aboard his motor-sailer 
Ungava. 


At the Fort Pierce Y.C., fifteen entries competed in the fall series for the 
Walsh Trophy. William Dewson led the fleet, Laura Backus beating Ed- 
ward Sehill for second place. Across the state, at Sarasota, racing is picking 
up again after a lapse of several years. The Sarasota Y.C., which held the 
championship of the Gulf Y.A. in 1931 and 1932, has been active this sum- 
mer and sent seven boats up to St. Petersburg on November 12th for the 
first of the Florida winter regattas. Skippers Frank Binz, III, Walter 
Griffith, Edward Seale, Alva Johnson, Frank Roberts, Bud Strong and 
John Brandt made the trip. 


+ + + 


Wirth Munroe, Coconut Grove designer, who has lately been specializing 
in Bahama-built boats, has a twin screw fishing cruiser under construction 
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LYCOMING 


VANCOUVER CRUISER 
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POWER 


For New 


Mr. Riddell of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club had the 
Vancouver Shipyards (builders) install twin Lycomings — 
6 cylinder, 95 h.p. with reduction gear — in his new 43 
ft. cruiser — giving her a 1314 knot speed. 


There’s a Lycoming for Your Boat! 


Lycoming makes 2 “Fours,” 2 “Sixes,” also 2 “Eights” 


and a “Twelve,” offering a wide power range for selection. 
Write for Complete Details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


MARINE ENGINES 
THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 

















ing cockpit =» Wide side deck, 9’ for’'d deck = Complete light sails available 


including life lines, dinghy and deck stowage chocks, 4’’ compass. 
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EDGAR G. VAN DYKE, JR. WALTER L. COLES 
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380" x26 0" x9" 6" s:5":4" 
A Fast Cruising Yawl for Yachtsmen who Appreciate Good Design, 
Good Construction and Good Performance 


Features 
® Designed, built and rigged for ocean racing and cruising = Deep self-bail- 


= Accommodates 4-5 with choice of three arrangements = Fully equipped, 


NOT THE CHEAPEST, BUT AN HONEST VALUE 
Price: FIFTY-NINE NINETY — FULLY EQUIPPED 


VAN DYKE & COLES 


INCORPORATED 


Naval Architects *© Yacht Brokers 
Architects’ Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

















GIVE the gift that's as welcome as the sun 
after a Nor'easter. Help the Skipper to round 
out his stock of TOP-SIDER safety footwear. 
. . » This famous family of yachting footwear 
now includes — Top-Sider Canvas Oxfords, 
$4.50 pair. Top-Sider Leather Moccasins, $5.50 
pair. Top-Sider Featherweight Pilot Boots and 
regular boots, long models $7.50 pair — short 
models $7.00 pair. Top-Sider Sandals, $2.95 
pair. Prices slightly higher West of Rockies. 


Top-Siders are obtainable at leading outfitters 
throughout the world — or postpaid, direct 
from manufacturer. Free folder if desired. 


P. S. If you are the Skipper, how's about leav- 
ing this page in full view of the family? It 
might bring results. 


THE SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
252Y Park Street New Haven, Conn. 
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RATT oN C ~. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U- 


FULL RANGE 
OF MODELS 














for Speed... and for Luxurious 
Cruising Comfort —the result of 
masterful design and flawless 
construction, typified by Teak 
Decks and Lead Keel. 


$6,100 


(at New Bedford) 
Suitable Terms 


For DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER, write to 
CARL N. BEETLE 
70 Prospect St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


P. S. Boats are now 
available for demon- 
stration at101 De Lido 
Island, Miami Beach 
and New Bedford. 


The S. S. CROCKER - Designed, Cruising - Racing Glos 
WEW GEDFORD -3S’" 
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from his board for John E. Hutton, of London and Nassau. Forty-ti:ree 
feet long and equipped with all the angling accessories, including outrigg ers, 
telephone, etc., she will be powered with a pair of Buda Diesels, giving her 
a top speed of 15 miles. Munroe has just made delivery of the 65-i oot 
auxiliary schooner Gaviota which he designed for an American yachtsn.an, 
Planned particularly for year round cruising in the West Indies, she has 
airy cabins and insulated decks. The builder of both of these boats is the 
Consolidated Shipyard, Nassau. 


+ + + 


Lieutenant Commander N. H. Leslie, in charge of the Coast Guard Re. 
serve for the South Atlantic Division, announces that the first fleets will 
probably be formed at Miami, St. Petersburg, New Smyrna Beach and 
Fort Lauderdale. The Sarasota Y.C. is also interested. Leslie, formerly in 
charge of the patrol base at Fort Lauderdale, already knows a number of 
potential reservists. In another change of duty, Commander C. H. Abel, 
who, in the cutter Mojave, has convoyed many southern cruising races, 
goes to the New London base with the best wishes of his Florida friends, 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


ONSIDERING the way the yachting fraternity got batted around a 
year or more ago, 1939 has been a whale of a season. In eleven club 
regattas open to all classes, two other races open to only the larger of the 
allowance classes and two others for the larger cruising type auxiliaries, we 
have had 1081 starts and 297 different boats starting in from one to the 
entire lot of races. Then with Stars, Comets, Snipes, Bullseyes, Beetle Cats, 
Knockabouts, 8’s, Herreshoff 15’s, Nimblets, Newport dories, Lawley 15’s, 
Gardner’s Neck skiffs, Candies, etc., sailing anywhere from eight to twenty- 
five races in series of their own — if life wasn’t so short, it would be inter- 
esting to check up and learn just how many starts there really were in 
what could be called organized racing. 


+ + + 


We are still holding annual meetings, with several yet to come. But here 
are the results of some that have been held. 

Conanicut Y.C.: Commodore, J. B. Lippincott; vice commodore, Charles 
Levy; rear commodore, Marston W. Keeler; secretary, Ramséy Wetherill; 
treasurer, Frank Slingluff; trustees, the officers and W. W. Watson, W. 
Barrett, and D. A. Newhall; fleet captain, Marston W. Keeler. 

East Greenwich Y.C.: Commodore, Clarence M. Dunbar; vice com- 
modore, William C. Huntoon; rear commodore, Roberts Parsons; secre- 
tary, Herbert C. Bickford; treasurer, Joseph Lawton; race committee, 
Joseph P. Lawton, Henry Gallagher, Eleanor Ode, Ernest L. Arnold, A. W. 
Davis; delegates to the Narragansett Bay Y.A., Joseph P. Lawton and 
Ernest L. Arnold. 

Barrington Y.C.: Commodore, LaVerne A. Matthews; vice commodore, 
Russell W. Field; rear commodore, Dr. George A. Bridges; secretary, 
John C. Howland; treasurer, Edwin F. Sherman; race committee chairman, 
John R. White. 

Edgewood Y.C. Junior Ass’n.: Commodore, Dick Nickerson; vice com- 
modore, ‘“‘Tut’’ Vale; rear commodore, Dick Crossley; secretary, Jean 
Scattergood; treasurer, Charles Brown; trustees, Tommy Hunt, Betty 
Wilson, Doris Owens and John Brown. 

South Swansea Y.C.: Commodore, Raymond Boyd, Jr.; vice commodore, 
A. Homer Skinner, Jr.; rear commodore, Martha H. Calder; secretary and 
treasurer, Ruth Borden; race committee chairman, Raymond Boyd, Sr. 

Narragansett Bay Fleet of the Indian Class Ass’n.: Fleet Captain, 
Charles F. Barber; secretary and treasurer, Albert Hooper. 

Propeller Club, Port of Providence: President, Joseph V. Broderick; 
vice president, James Rawdon; secretary and treasurer, Harold R. Semple. 


+ + + 


Taking advantage of the N.A.Y.R.U. rule that allows a mistake to be 
corrected if it’s found before a specified date, the statistical committee of 
the Narragansett Bay Y.A. has taken the Beetle Cat Boat championship 
away from Pieces of Eight and bestowed it upon Ralph Potter’s Scarab. 
Scarab’s possible score had been wrongfully charged with 20 points for 4 
race in which she was reported disqualified but in which she had not 
started. Correction puts her at the head of the list on a percentage basis. 


+ + + 


The Anchorage has sold Arnold Hoffman’s cruiser Natura IT to Maxwell 
Huntoon who will use her at Sakonnet next season. ; 
Jack Tiplady, successively skipper of six Tips, the last one being of this 
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The boat of 


tomorrew... diane today! 


WELDWOUD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 
MARINE PLYWOOD 


THE SAVING of a féw pennies in. the 
material for a boat does NOT justify the 
substitution for Genuine WELDWOOD of 
re io something ‘‘just-as- 


ao good.’’ 
Visit the 


Every Genuine WELD- 
WELDWOOCD WOOD panel is edge-stamped 


or brand-burned, ‘*WELD- 
BOOTH WOOD.” That stamp is an 











at the unqualified guarantee that 
WELDWOOD plies will not 
NEW YORK - 

separate under any condi- 

MOTORBOAT tions of marine use. What is it? ... A new 25-ft. Express Cruiser by Chris-Craft, or course! 

SHOW x Is it modern? .. . You bet your binnacle it is! 
PRI EE NEM NR Can it take it?... Look at that beam and freeboard! 
rs + 
Spaces 140-1 41 > d ceria 40 nadaaik edadnanens, Has it sleeping quarters?... Ah... and living quarters, too, with 
2 comfortable berths and toilet in a neat, nifty forward cabin. 
I NITED CT ATES PLYWOOD (' ORP How about deliveries ? . . . See your Chris-Craft Dealer or write to factory. 
e 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. G H R | S ( Bh A F T 
Branch Oifiecs ond Wiidliaunse tn Cetiinadl Cites CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. © DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICH. 
P Displays: New York, 83 E. 45th » Chicago, 1200 S. Michigan » Miama Beach, Fla., 1741 Alton Rd. 




















NOW BUILDING — 


this distinctive new type 


70-ft. Diesel Cruiser 


which combines the comfort of 
cruisers 10 feet longer with the 
operating economy of boats 
10 feet shorter. 















Ready — as you wish it 
— for this Florida season. 
Mathis Yacht Building Co. 


Front & Erie Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 


SL 


“SAVAGE” | 
Owner: THOMAS W. RUSSELL 


‘ Commodore : 
Fishers Island Yacht 











All the boats of this popular “Rhodes 27’’ Class have Ratsey sails. 


An impressive percentage of Stars, Comets, Sni and 
other small racing boats are equipped with hateure sails. 


For winter evenings send for our Free booklet, “‘The Care of Sails.” 


fail anutacurers MAtSey K Lapthorn, Be. estasisser 1700 
City Island, New Pork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 








YACHTING 


year’s Indian Class, has bought a 29-foot Richardson, Barbara, from 
Monument Beach and will join the “towboat fleet” of the Edgewood Y.6, 
snaking Beetles and Snipes around to the 1940 club regattas. 

Hugo DeWiltz, of Saunderstown, has placed an order with F. D. Winch. 
enbaugh, of Friendship, Me., for a flush decked fisherman type power 
cruiser, 35 feet over all, 10 feet 4 beam and 3 feet 8 draft, to be delivered 
early next spring. 

It is reported that R. V. N. Gambrill’s New York “50” Carolina has 
been bought by Robert Pettis who has taken her lead off the keel. What 
disposition is to be made of the hull hasn’t been decided. 

Sidney Herreshoff, with Mrs. Herreshoff and the two boys, is on a winter 
cruise to Florida in his power cruiser Lang Syne. 

By the time this gets into print, Vanitie will be nothing but a memory, 
As it is being written, she is almost a skeleton with not much besides her 
garboards sticking to her frames. Vanitie being sold to the wreckers will 
leave Ranger alone at Herreshoff’s. As they strip the old boat to her bones, 
the wreckers cast speculative glances at the newest cup defender. 

J. A. Harris has sold his 40-Square-Metre sloop Betsy to an unnamed 
yachtsman who plans to use her at Northeast Harbor next season. Three of 
the boats were built in the winter of 1932-33, at Herreshoff’s, with the 
idea of promoting a class of them at Northeast Harbor, but only one went 
there. Now there'll be two. Betsy was not in commission last season. 

Another one at Herreshoff’s early last month was Paul Hammond’s cut- 
ter Barnswallow. Chartered to J. 8. Johnson, of Chatham, she was being 
given a complete overhauling in preparation for a winter in southern 
waters. 

Harry Young, of Barrington, who paddled the length of the Mississippi 
River a couple of winters ago, and George Keys, have bought Will Mat- 
thewson’s sloop Onwego and are cruising in Florida waters. 

Doug Paton, ex-commodore of the Edgewood Y.C., has bought the 
54-foot cruiser Genevieve from George W. Rice. Another new one for the 
Edgewood fleet is the 36-foot Wheeler Penzance, bought from Charles 
Bent. Penzance was damaged in the hurricane but the new owner, Vice 
Commodore Harry Livezey, will haul her up in his back yard on the 
Edgewood shore and make necessary repairs this winter. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


ACHTING notes run into the doldrums about this time’ every year. 
This month the column should be called “strictly personal,”’ and I can 
hear the editor mumbling: “enough of this space filling.”’ So on to the gossip. 
Sam Wetherill, Ned Pratt and Jack Mills are slowly recovering from 
injuries incurred in line of duty. Sam broke four ribs when he fell fending 
off another boat from Al Stanford’s Vision at Price’s Bend. Which left Al 
to sail back to Essex single-handed and a 30-mile breeze to cope with. Ned 
Pratt broke an ankle on board Ross Perkins’ schooner Friar Tuck at Block 
Island and the popular proprietor of the Village Smithy in Essex has been 
hobbling around on crutches ever since, much to his own disgust. Skipper 
Mills was doing his daily good deed in Blunt White’s cutter White Mist 
when he slipped on the wet companionway and got a sprained ankle for his 
trouble. As Santayana said so aptly in the ‘‘Last Puritan:” “Yachting is 
a dangerous sport!” 
ae ae ae 


The Class X dinghies that took a beating from the Larchmont BO boats 
in the interclub team races, turned around the next week-end in the mixed 
racing and won every race. Bill Dodge and Scotty Isdale really cleaned up 
the BO’s even if the Bermuda Challenge Cup wasn’t at stake. (Lee Scup- 
pers of “Sound Waves” please note.) 


+ + + 


Spindrift. . . . Jack Allen showed up in Essex with the wishbone-stay- 
sail-ketch Piscatuan and we all wonder if Jack’s plan for a Boat Owners’ 
Loan Corporation has gone through as the writer would like to get in onit. 
Piscatuan is one of Fritz Fenger’s creations, based on the dhow type hull, 
with horse collars sprinkled all over the deck. . . . Louis Brooks, Jr., of 
Chester, has purchased Lev Davis’ Class X dinghy Maskee and will race 
her with the Essex fleet. . . . The one and only Major Smith has taken 
charge of the Mystic Ship Yard for owner Rice and should be a welcome 
addition to one of the oldest continuously 0; ~ated boat yards in the 
country. The Major was formerly with Peirce « Kilburn of New Bed- 
ford. . . . Frank Haines, Jr., of Fisher’s Island, one time skipper of the 
dinghy Mint Julep, the H-23 Marietta and mate on the old man’s schooner 
Marita, is now Ensign Haines, U.S.N.R., ordered to active duty on the 
10,000-ton cruiser U.S.S. Quincy. Being a JO in the Navy is going to bes 
little different, Frankie, and all to the good... . George Bonnell’s 
double-ended motor-sailer Old Glory is all snugged down for the winter 2 
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Sine Christmas Books 


The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 
The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 


Tompkins. At sea a navigating error of several miles may make no 
difference to the safety of a ship and may be corrected hours later at 
the next ‘‘sight."’ In coastal waters an error of a hundred yards or so 
may put a ship ashore in a matter of minutes. This little book covers 
with utmost simplicity the essential problems that confront the pilot 
and introduces him to the various tools of his trade. 


The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. This book is intended as an introduction for the novice 
who finds himself unexpectedly having to take a ‘‘sight’’ and work it 
out. The reader is taken step-by-step through the process of making 
observations ‘and working out the ship's position. The differences 
between working sun, moon, star and planet sights are explained. 


An INTRODUCTION to SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall. No one can go to sea for any length of time without getting 
into situations which call for the highest display of skill and sea- 
manship. This little volume is an introduction to the art of ship 
handling and gives the beginner an idea of what situations may arise 
and how to avoid or overcome them. The author, drawing upon his 
many years experience, gives sound advice to the young sailor. 


The GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat. Success in preparing 
appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the judgment used by 
the cook in planning a balanced menu to suit the weather and time 
available for preparation. Follow The Galley Guide and prepare deli- 
cious nourishing meals at a minimum cost. Includes directions for 
making alcoholic drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.’’ 


Price $1.50 each 











Book Department YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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CASEY 40 YAWL 


Standardized Auxiliary for 1940. 


These boats have been designed primarily for cruising 
comfort. In addition to that, we worked in all the sailing 
speed we could. The result is a fleet of fast, seaworthy 
and comfortable cruisers. 


In this yawl rig we believe we have Mm One of these boats 
a boat that will be able to win may be inspected 
many races. She has many ad- in our yard 
vantages over the cutter, the 
same mainsail plus the 
jigger and a good size 
reaching sail on the 

jigger mast, plus 
the 96% rating. ' 
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We believe we have worked out the finest and most complete cabin 
layout possible in a small boat 


Our Major J. Casey is planning to have one of these yawls for his Casey 
“Tub V". By studying the dimensions of this model, you will see she is 
quite a large boat for her overall length. The water line is very close to, and 
probably will be, 32’. Her beam is also close to 11’ and her draft 6’ 8”’. 

These dimensions are as great as most boats of 44’-46’ in length. One of 
the reasons the length was kept just under 40’ is because one of the best 
trophies to race for in New Bedford Yacht Club's Race Week is the 
Mishawm Cup, limited to boats under 40’. In designing this boat Mr. Casey 
kept in mind a boat under 40’ but as long on the water line as was consistent 
with good looks; he also wanted plenty of beam and depth. 

The results are a very powerful hull with plenty of driving power that 
should make a very fine cruising and racing yacht, accommodations for six. 
Displacement 26-28 thousand Ibs. The rig can be either yawl, cutter, or 
ketch. We also have a nice line of 40’ centerboard, 31’ centerboard, and 
36’ keel models. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
































CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, Inc. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


STOR AGE We have one of the largest storage and service 

yards on the coast. Our large crew of skilled 

workmen, and our ways which can handle up to 500 tons, are al- 
ways ready to serve the yachtsman. WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


Be sure to see the new 1940 Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts at the 
coming New York Motor Boat Show. New Outboard Models in 11, 13 and 
15 ft. sizes. New Utility Inboards in 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. sizes. New Cus- 
tom Models in 1914, 21 and 24 ft. sizes. Send for catalogue. 








LYMAN BOAT WO 
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Champions are the gg 
only spark plugs with $fq?am 
Sillment construction, * 
which permanently 
seals them against 
troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
patented and exclusive Champion fea- 
ture insures perfectly uniform combus- 
tion in every cylinder, and results in 
greater economy and marked improve- 
ment in all around engine performance. 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS— Demand CHAMPIONS 








LAUGHLIN FREE-EYE MOORING SWIVEL 


Developed to fill the long-felt need for a Jaw and Eye Swivel where 
the space in the eye is unencumbered by a rivet head. The jaws are 
designed with long arms so that there is ample room 
to accommodate both the rivet head and any fitting 
that may be desired. 


Send 25c (Boat Builders and Dealers Free) for your 
copy of the new 96-page Laughlin Catalog. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
New York ® Pittsburgh ® Detroit "= Denver ® Los Angeles ® Boston ® Chicago 
Cortland, N. Y. ® New Orleans ® Seattle * San Francisco 
Warehouse Stocks 




















INTERNATIONAL offers 


PAINT - 
Heucshoff, 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. - 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send on 


folder and color card upon request 


GREEN 
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George’s own wet storage basin in his own back yard at Essex. Why not 
call it the Glory Hold, George? . . . Slim Baker is up the same creek a 
few hundred feet away but, instead of laying up for the winter, is pulling 
out for the South with his ketch Ranger. . . . Edward Bischoff has sent 
his 60-foot cruiser South from Essex and will join his ship later in Florida, 

. The largest boat to get up or down the Connecticut River above 
Hartford in many a moon is L. D. Sisson’s 70-foot motor cruiser Phantasy, 
This boat went to Springfield via Windsor Locks just a year ago and hag 
only now been able to get down stream because of the extremely low level 
of the river. . . . Fulton Rindge’s yacht basin, in Deep River, is almost 
finished and next spring will find the Highball tied up to her own dock and 
boathouse. The old cranberry swamp which is being dredged out for the 
basin has been named Fulton’s Folly by Mr. Rindge. . . . The trial runs 
of the Scott-Paine imported 73-foot motor torpedo boat at New London 
have shown American express cruiser enthusiasts a thing or two. Without 
divulging any military secrets, it can be said that this British member of 
the ‘mosquito fleet’’ does well over 60 m.p.h. and can maintain remarkable 
speed in a seaway. . . . One of the best, if shortest, sails of the waning 
year was in the White Mist, down the river from Essex to Saybrook in a 
howling nor’easter with all hands (including the owner and skipper, Blunt 
White) wondering if the bridge would open in time. Which it did, as 
always, and this is as good a time as any to give both of the Connecticut 
River bridge tenders, railway and highway, the thanks and appreciation 
of all yachtsmen for their always prompt and courteous attention at the 
bridges. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


AC LEE HENNEY and his Zefr continue to maintain their lead for 

the 1939 High Point Trophy competition with 1723/4 tallies to 

the good. Henney is champion of the Leatherlips Y.C. fleet at Columbus, 

Ohio. Only 23 points behind is the Cayuga Lake fleet champion, Hudson 

Wilson and his Hells Bells. The first Eastern skipper to show up in the 

winning columns is Charles Allaire, of Red Bank, N. J., who with his 

Pick-Up has scored 1690 points. Lynn Hendrickson’s Sea Weed, top- 
ranking Comet on Barnegat Bay, is just ten points behind Allaire. 

In fifth position is O. Crosby Keller’s Diablo, of the Maumee River 
fleet, with 1670347. The next three places are held by Lou Hanlon, East- 
chester Bay fleet, N. Y., 16504¢; Jim Speer, Talbot County fleet, Md., 
1650; and J. C. Wright, Grosse Ile, Mich. Charles Fox, chairman of the 
High Point Trophy Committee, points out that since many fleets have 
yet to be heard from the present tabulations are by no means final. 


+ + + 


Hendrickson’s Sea Weed, which races under the Mantoloking Y.C. 
colors, in winning the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. championship for Comets, 
ran up the highest percentage of any of the ten classes competing during 
the past season. His total was 97.0 per cent. J. Stanley Law’s Flash, of the 
Lavallette Y.C., was second, and the Amberjack, Edgar W. Adams, Jr., 
third. 


ee” cee 


The Potomac River fleet, Washington, D. C., was still endeavoring to 
wind up its harassed fall series at this writing. Near gales and flat calms 
have drawn the six-week series, sponsored by Potomac River Sailing 
Association, well into November. With only a single race yet to be sailed, 
Cushing and Clarke Daniel were leading the pack in their Robert E. Lee by 
34.3 points. Only three-tenths of a point behind was the Arcoiris, sailed by 
Leslie Wright. Henry Brylawski’s Nimbus came next with 33.1 tallies. 
Col. H. H. Jacobs, who has chartered Verner Smythe’s Sassy Too, was 
fourth. 


+ + + 


A small but enthusiastic group of Comet sailors of the Shennecossett 
Y.C., Groton, Conn., recently awarded trophies to their summer series 
winners who raced each Sunday from the middle of July. First place was 
taken by P. Corbin Kohn, of West Hartford, and second by W. W. 
Walker, Jr. The fleet, numbering five boats, competed against Thames 
Y.C., at New London, and entered the Eastern Connecticut Y.R.A. 
regatta. 

+ + + 


Indian Landing Boat Club’s fleet of Comets concluded its fall series 
last month on the upper Severn River, near Millersville, Md. New cham- 
pions appeared in the McKelway brothers, Bill and Ben, of Washington, 
who finished up in their Elf three points ahead of the former fleet leader, 
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Bob Welsh. Welsh’s Sky Fire totalled 3116 points and Elf, 3424. Gene 
Scharf was third in June Bug. The fleet races off Herald Harbor in Round 
Bay. 

oa? ie 


Rumors of a Comet fleet at Gibson Island have blossomed into reality 
with the recent placing of orders for five prominent yachtsmen on the 
Island. Comet Instigator Nat Kenney was the first to order a boat from 
Lusby Brothers. Others to follow were: L. Corrin Strong, Dr. Merrill 
Stout, Dan Baker and Dr. William Renoff. The lone Comet sailing there 
this summer was Maury Sullivan’s. 


a 


Comets at Oxford, Md., sailed until late October. Jim Speer, who had 
sold his Tart, this year’s fleet leader, to John Todd, had the tables turned, 
and with a new boat gave way to young Todd in final points. 


+ + + 


Alton O’Brien, former Raritan Y.C. fleet champion, has ordered a sailing 
dinghy for frostbite racing from Oxford Ship Yards. . . . The Executive 
Committee of the C.C.Y.R.A. met late last month in Philadelphia to 
draw up the agenda for the annual meeting which will be held in New 
York in January, at the time of the National Motor Boat Show. . . . 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


HE Central Marine Chamber of Commerce, formed three years ago by a 

handful of interested persons who realized that the Central West, with 
its hundreds of miles of shore line, would be an area in which the industry 
would expand rapidly, held an annual meeting and election November 6th 
at the Columbia Y.C. The following were elected to serve for the coming 
year: Clyde Erzinger, president; Lester Baker, vice president; Bruce 
Pierce, Theodore E. Mead and L. M. Fellows, directors for three years. 
Lt. N. S. Fulford, of the U. 8. Coast Guard, outlined the aims for the 
Coast Guard Reserve. Hubbard Erickson, manager of the Chicago Boat 
and Sport Show, host of the evening, pointed to the 1940 Show as likely to 
be the largest ever held. 

+ + + 


Bill Wymer, member of the Columbia Y.C., will bring the racing sloop 
Barracuda, similar in lines to Bill Wachsman’s Hope, from the East Coast 
next season. . . . Se-Gal-K, formerly the Larchmont champion Rascal in 
the Week-Ender Class, will be brought to Chicago next spring by Herbert 
Klages. She will fly the Chicago Y.C. burgee. Her new owner sold his 
26-foot Matthews sailer to Max Arthur. She will be named Pirate... . 
Thorne Donnelly’s Mako, Diesel motor-sailer, was sold to Charles D. 
Owen, Jr. . . . The first of the 1940 Chris-Craft was sold to Mrs. A. W. 
Wakeley, of Chicago, for use at Lake Delavan, Wis. . . . Edward Stafford’s 
Chantey, formerly moored at the Jackson Park basin, will be at Belmont 
Harbor next season. She was sold to Lorenz Schmidt. Frank Combiths was 
the broker. . . . R. E. Crummer’s new 58-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser 
Recco III had a post-season launching at the Great Lakes yard and is 
bound for Orlando, Fla. . . . Commander Irving R. Allen is the new 
owner of the 42-foot sport fisherman Dormar. . . . Charles Coryell, of 
Bay City, Mich., has bought the 75-foot houseboat Heigh-HoII. . . . Jack 
Vilas, crack ice boat sailor, has ordered a new racer for use on Lake Geneva. 
... Karl Nibecker, commodore of the Chicago Y.C., Lonnie Pearl and 
Dick Graff will join the Fox Lake fleet. 


+ + + 


The season has shown a decided increase in frostbite sailing. Each Sun- 
day, dinghy sailing has taken place at Jackson Park, Illiana, on Wolf Lake, 
Burnham Park, Columbia, Chicago, Sheridan Shore, at Skokie Lagoon, 
and Racine with as many inter-fleet tilts as could be managed. Instead of 
being the stepchild of the sport, dinghy racing has attained recognition in 
the form of handsome trophies put up by the senior clubs. 


ae ee 


Prit “of I I, owned by L. B. Johnson, was declared season’s champion for 
the \lichigan City National One-Design Class with a total of 1662 points. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Y.C. winners’ dinner was held on November 17th. The 
Chic izo Daily News regatta and the Lake Michigan Y.A. regatta trophies 
and orizes were also presented, a king’s booty of some 200 awards. On 
Dec ‘ber 9th, the Columbia Y.C. winners’ dinner will be held aboard the 
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FLORIDA COMFORT-—PLUS! 





SAFETY, STRENGTH AND SEAWORTHINESS! 
What better attributes could you ask to combine with 
luxurious comfort, beauty and dependability in a trim 
little motor yacht to take your family South this winter? 


You get all these in a VINYARD Sedan 40 together 
with economical operation. Twin Kermaths give a smart 
turn of speed. Accommodations for five and one hand. 


Visit us at any time, or write for details 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 

















51-Foot Ketch 
for Extended Cruising. 











51'6” Length O.A. 47'3” Length L.W.L. 
156” Beam 7'5” Draft 

Cc TINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 
of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 
} GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 
sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


















METEOR 


Today's Light Weight Marine 
Motor Sensation! 





H™= s the ideal motor for outboard type hulls, 
fishing boats, dories, tenders, auxiliary sail- 
boat power. A true Red Wing Thorobred engi- 
neered and built for outstanding service. The 
lightest inboard of its power size and equipment. 
Grey i iron type only 258 Ibs. complete with starter, 
built in reverse, aluminum type only 225 lbs. 
Attractively priced. Send today for details. 


* THERE'S A RED WING ng eg NEED! 
20 Gasoline Models: 4 to 125 


6 Hesselinan Type ‘ i Spurk-Diesets” : 35 to 200 h.p. 2 re = 246" 
tro e 
DISTRIBUTORS: Piston placement 61 
Verrier Esty Co., 201 E. 12th St., New York City; Cu. In. 
Ww. 4 ton Corp... 1043 Commonwealth Ave.. ie ©, 1,000 r.p.m. 
Bost Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., 18 H.P. @ 2,800 r.p.m. 
Philadelt Via. 3 Pa. Overall Length 2784" 











RED WING MOTOR Co. Red Wing, Minn. 








PREPARE FOR 1940 YACHTING SEASON 


You May Require: A new engine = Deck and Engine Room 
Equipment = Sails and rigging overhauled = Burning off topsides and 


bottom. SERVICE . . . SUPPLIES 
PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP., FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















A Real Sea-Goin’ Yarn 


Windjammer Boy 
by ROLAND BARKER 


An exciting story of a boy’s voyage around Cape 
Horn in a square-rigged ship. This book should 
afford immeasurable pleasure to everyone inter- 
ested in sea lore. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


JOHN F. WINTERS, Publisher 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 


























YACHTING 





Milwaukee Sentinel 
At the annual meeting of the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association, at the Milwaukee Y.C. Left to right, Theo- 
dore Dunlap, Joseph A. Moller, Oscar R. Haase, John T. 


Snite and David Zimmerman 


club ship, at which the Ariel, Rubinkam, Fred Porter and B. J. Myren 
Trophies will be presented by Rolland Hatfield, race committee chairman, 

. The Milwaukee Y.C. entertained out of town members of the 
L.M.Y.A. at dinner following the annual meeting on November 4th. Jim 
Barr presented retiring Commodore Joseph A. Moller with a handsome 
silver tray from the officers of the association. . . . The Y.M.C.A. Y.C., 
of Milwaukee, held its winners’ dinner the same night, at which the “ Little 
Mackinac Trophy” was put up by the South Shore Y.C. . . . The Inter- 
national Tumlaren Association held its first annual dinner at the Chicago 
Y.C. on November 10th. . . . The first event on the Cruising Club’s 
winter program was a dinner-meeting October 25th. On November 19th, 
Dr. Oscar E. Nadeau was scheduled to show moving pictures of a cruise 
made down the Hennepin Canal in Alice Dee, 41-foot power cruiser, which 
included locking through thirty-two times to Rock Island. From there the 
Alice Dee continued to Cape Girardeau and Cairo, poking her nose even 
farther up the Ohio. 


+ + + 


Clyde Erzinger, of Chris-Craft Boat Sales, Inc., was elected president of 
the Central Marine Chamber of Commerce for the coming year at the re- 
cent meeting held at the Columbia Y.C. 4 


+ + + 


The Boat Mart, located on Navy Pier, has been appointed Chicago 
representative of the Matthews Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio. The 
Boat Mart continues its storage and marine service activities. Malcolm 
Ernst is its president. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


USS E. FLEISCHER, newly elected commodore of the Queen City 
Y.C., will lead a club fleet of approximately 25 power cruisers on an 
annual stag cruise from Portage Bay across Puget Sound to Brownsville 
on December 8th and 9th. Fleischer was elected commodore early in 
October when A. A. Berry resigned the post due to illness. 

Marcus Anderson, of the Queen City club, was the winner of the Old 
Salts Race held on Lake Washington toward the end of October. Anderson 
sailed the sail yacht Saturna. In this event, power boat skippers tried their 
ability at the wheels of the club’s sail craft. 


+ + + 


Truant, a 37-foot auxiliary yawl formerly owned by T. E. Leigh, of the 
Royal Vancouver Y.C., has been acquired by J. M. Lang, Jr., of Seattle. 
Lang recently installed an engine in the yaw] for auxiliary power. 


+ + + 


Champion of the Seattle Y.C. Flattie fleet for the second consecutive 
season is Gregg MacDonald, who piled up a total of 382 points in his 
Whippet. Other Flatties finished as follows in point standing: Jack Tar, 
John Dickinson; Amron, Bud Phinney; Flat-Ern-Ell, Roland Parker. 


+ + + 


Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, has had a number of boats of bis 
design built from the same plans. From his design of the 33-foot fishing 
cruiser Coho, Monk has sold three additional sets of plans. One is now being 
built at the Grandy shipyard, at Seattle, for Jacob Johnson, of Kodiak, 
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A MAN TO MAN 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 








WINDIKATOR 


TELLS WIND VELOCITY 
and DIRECTION INSTANTLY 

Your fellow Yachtsmen and other Sportsmen will 
appreciate this practical, inexpensive, but highly 
efficient Wind Instrument. 

Yachtsmen use Windikators to accurately gauge 
sailing and racing conditions; Aviators to check 
speed and direction of wind, etc. 

Tested and approved by the U. S. Life Saving 
Bureau (Report No. 1172) Windikator is souingy 
accurate, durable, corrosion-proof and Individually 
Calibrated. Rugged Bakelite Case with Cover 
protects instrument, provides watertight com- 
partment for licenses, etc. Dials are protected with 
non-breakable faces. 

Overall Size, 3% x 19/16 inches. Model A 
indicates 5 to 30 m.p.h., Model B, 10 to 60 m.p.h. 
State model wanted. 


$ 5.00 Postage Prepaid 


Cowhide case with belt strap $1.50 extra 
Christmas mail orders promptly filled 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


VASA SA SA SAPS. 


EVINRUDE — MATE” 
$34.50 


The handiest of dinghy motors — 
weighs only ten pounds ...runs 10 
hours on one gallon of fuel! See your 
Evinrude dealer, or write today for 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs fully de- 
scribing a complete selection of mod- 
els for dinghy and auxiliary service. 
Address, EvinrupE Motors, 4278 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





For Dinghies 
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Alaska. She is to have a Kermath Sea Prince with 2:1 reduction gear. 
Johnson will use the boat in catching fish to feed foxes on the owner’s 
Kodiak Island fox farm. A second new Coho is being built at Milwaukee, by 
Gene Spoldi. Her engine is to be a Kermath Sea Prince, also. The third new 
Coho will be owned by J. E. Mejer, of Havana, Cuba. 

When Dr. R. G. Pittar, of Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia, 
visited Seattle in October, he saw two identical sailing yachts at the Seattle 
Y.C. which took his eye. They were the 34-foot sister ships Kiletan and 


Watauga, both Monk designed. Dr. Pittar bought a set of plans for an | 


identical cutter which he plans to build at Newcastle. This represents the 
eighth boat to be built from the plans of Kiletan. 


+ + + 


Sail boats have their proponents, even on far inland lakes. Andy Hewitt, 
of Spokane, Wash., will construct a 40-foot auxiliary cutter, from designs 
by Edwin Monk, on Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. After using her on the 
lake, Hewitt plans to ship her overland to enjoy Puget Sound and Inside 
Passage yachting. 


es ae: 


Mike Shain’s Trimmerships yard, at Seattle, is completing Copr, a 
49-foot streamlined cruiser with twin Chrysler Crown engines, for a 
publicity-shy Seattle yachtsman. This yard is also finishing another 49- 
footer which will also have twin Chrysler Crowns. 

Building at the Jensen Motor Boat Corporation yard, Seattle, is a 
32-foot V-bottom cruiser for a Seattle yachtsman. She is to have a Chrysler 
Crown Engine with 2:1 reduction gear. Delivery is to be next spring. 

Ida-Flo, the latest creation of Ed White’s shipyard on Lake Washington, 
Seattle, was launched in October. She is owned by Denton Johnson, of 
Seattle, and will be powered with a Chrysler Crown engine. Ida-Flo is 38 
feet over all. 


+ + + 


Roy D. Coy’s cruiser Malola now has a top speed of approximately 12 
knots as a result of the installation of an 8-cylinder 100 hp. Kermath en- 
gine. Malola, of the Queen City Y.C. fleet, Seattle, is a 32-footer. The 
boat’s cruising speed, however, is 8.3 knots at 1,300 r.p.m., according to 
Coy, who has been prominent in recent years as judge of the International 
Cruiser Races. 

+ + + 


New officers of the Queen City Y.C., as announced in November by 
Commodore Russ Fleischer, are as follows: Dr. E. C. Guyer, vice com- 
modore; Dick Mason, rear commodore; M. E. Anderson, fleet captain; Dr. 
Car] Burdick, fleet surgeon; John Baxter, club measurer; and the following 
committee chairmen: E. E. Davis, regatta; Ken Cole, entertainment; E. E. 
Wolfe, membership; Dick Mason, publicity; Clarence Pelz, grounds and 
docks; Fred Yates, house committee; Larry Peterson, annual committee; 
Ted Bliss, visiting committee; Dr. E. C. Guyer, reception committee; and 
L. 8S. Davis, yachting facilities committee. 


GOODWIN PRESIDENT OF CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING 


HE Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company of Wareham, Mass., makers of 

some of the best known small sailing boats in the country, has recently 
announced the election of E. L. Goodwin to the office of President and 
Treasurer. Although Mr. Goodwin has not been connected with Cape Cod 
in the past, he is already well known in yachting circles and small boat 
sailing and racing activities particularly. 

Cape Cod will continue to build the Baby Knockabout, Nimblet, Rhodes 
18 and other small craft and will have at the National Motor Boat Show a 
new fifteen footer from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


GULF PUBLISHES “HARBORS OF THE SOUTH” 






THE Gulf Refining Co. of 17 Battery Place, New York City, has recently 
published an attractive and useful 112 page book entitled “‘ Harbors of the 
South.”’ This is a sequel to “‘ Harbors of the North,’’ published earlier in the 
year. It provides detailed and specific information on all of the principal 
ports and yacht basins along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and the nearby 
inland waterways between Cape May, N. J., and Brownsville, Texas. 
Population of the various towns and cities and the locations of public 
docks and fuel supply facilities are given, as well as the proximity of stores, 
transportation lines, hotels, amusements and hunting and fishing grounds. 
Many of the harbors are shown in both picture and sections of charts. 
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Chelsea 


BOOK ENDS $110 


Chelsea 
FORECASTER $85 


Chelsea CLAREMONT $165 
with Ship's Bell Strike 


Chelsea Clocks, famed Timekeep- 
ers of the Sea, are now made in 
many models for use ashore. They 
make perfect gifts for yachtsmen, 
or for any man who wants to own 
those things that come as close as 
possible to perfection. See Chelsea 
Clocks at your jeweler, or write us 
for illustrated booklet showing 33 
models. Chelsea Clock Company, 
1286 Everett Avenue, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 
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— IT JUST LIKE ANY TELEPHONE! 
NEW, INEXPENSIVE 


Jefferson-Travis 
OFFSHORE MODEL 48 
Crystal Controlled 

MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


For power craft, auxiliaries and com- 
mercial craft in telephoning 
FROM BOAT TO BOAT 
TO AND FROM SHORE PHONES 
TO COAST GUARD IN EMERGENCY 
So compact that it may even be mounted on 
a bulkhead. Yet this husky set is easily in- 
stalled and convenient to use. Low current 
consumption. Operates from either 6 or 12 
volt systems. Write for interesting literature 
on Marine Radio Telephones — a necessity 

in modern boating! 


SEE IT AT THE MoTOR Boat sHow JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 
BUY IT ON EASY PAYMENT TERMS 1985S.Milburn Ave.,Baldwin,L.I.,N.Y. 
* 15 S. E. River Drive, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

















LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 


In view of rising costs we suggest that you arrange 
with us now for spring delivery of your new boat. 
We are designers and builders of all types of ves- 
sels up to 160 ft. in length, wood and welded steel 
construction, including Power Yachts, Motor 
Sailers, Yacht Tenders and Sailing Yachts. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 











SLEEPING BOAT 


. WITH NO FEAR OF FIRE! 


With everyone sleeping, and the 
peace of quiet waters all around, only 
one threat remains — Fire. And you 
can forget that, too, with Lux-O-Matic 
protection. Self-acting Lux-O-Matic 
is the only automatic mechanical fire 
extinguishing system for boats ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Protect your boat! 


Send for free booklet, “Bon Voyage”’ 
Walter Kidde & Company 


1215 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 


PRESCOTT WILSON nc. 
“Yacht Sailmakers 


NEW YORK CITY 
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YACHTING 


Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 20) 


mizzen royal, a hundred and fifty 
feet above the deck. Cocos was in- 
visible in the darkness. We heard a 
distant rumble, thunder rolling out 
of vast distance, growing louder. 
For an instant, a bolt of lightning 
revealed the mountain. Then thun- 
der crashed, an ear-splitting roar, 
leaving us stupefied, groping. 

Suddenly, the Old Man shouted: 
“Aloft there, boy! Hurry that 
mizzen royal!’ 

No answer, no sound other than 
the soft beat of rain and the sighing 
of foam as the Twusitala ghosted 
through the night. 

One of the men alongside me 
stumbled over something on the 
quarterdeck. .. . We picked up 
the Kid’s broken body.’ He must 


have lost his hold while trying to 
slide down a wet wire backstay;-his 
hands were all raw and-bleeding. 

+ + + 

Dawn found us sailing fast before 
a strong following wind. The hori- 
zon all around the compass was 
empty. I was standing near the 
mate and the Old Man on the poop, 
thinking of how the Kid had wanted 
to be put ashore on Cocos. 

“He wanted to be an officer,” the 
mate was saying. ‘‘Ain’t it a 
shame?”’ 

“Don’t know,” the Old Man 
muttered, and he sighed and shifted 
his elbows on the taffrail. ‘That 
boy could never have got a license. 
Mister, he was color blind.” 

Ro.tanD BARKER 


A Sailor for a Son 


(Continued from page 37) 


ferred washing down in the morning 
to having him slosh half a bucketful 
of water down my neck while I was 
frying bacon. On the last week-end 
cruise that we took in the summer of 
’38, George was virtually a passen- 
ger, both of us maintaining the sav- 
age silence of a couple who don’t 
get along together. 

So it isn’t surprising that I stayed 
ashore last summer — all but the 
middle weeks of September. For 
some reason that I couldn’t fath- 
om, George wanted to go ocean rac- 
ing and, with some misgivings, I 
wangled a berth for him in the An- 
napolis Race in June. I shan’t tell 
you what boat. It’s enough to say 
that he sailed with a bang-up skip- 
per whom I'll call Pat Nelson. I 
said to my old friend Pat, in con- 
signing George over to him, that 
the boy had had a lot of cruising 
and afternoon racing but that I 
couldn’t recommend him as a first- 
rate hand, even if he was my only 
son. He had a good head on his 
shoulders, I said, and some day I 
hoped he’d find it useful for some- 
thing besides hair oil. 

Well, the race was sailed and, 
after that, George stayed with the 
boat for a cruise up along the Jersey 
and Long Island shores, a long 
jump to Nova Scotia and back. And 
reports began to trickle in. Had I 
heard what George, Junior, did in 
the Annapolis Race? 

“No, what? Let go the knot in 
the end of the main sheet?”’ 

“Not on your life. He walked up 
the mast in the dead of night and 
rove off a new spinnaker halliard. 
Nobody else cared to tackle it but 
it was lemon chiffon pie for George.”’ 

“Mmm, is that so? He always 
preferred sitting on the spreaders 
to steering the boat when he sailed 
with me.” 

“But Pat says he steers in light 


airs like Charles Francis Adams and 
stays with it for hours on end.” 

“You don’t say so! His mother 
taught him to ride a horse and says 
he has good hands for that. Did you 
hear whether he took to jackboots 
and went around clapping every- 
body on the back saying, ‘Hi, 
Skip?’” 

“No, that’s another thing Pat 
was saying about the boy. He knows 
his place and never makes a crack 
out of turn.” 

“Well, that’s one thing he got 
from me,” I declared. ‘‘Summer be- 
fore this we cruised together like a 
couple of deaf mutes.” 

Then Pat himself blew into my 
office. ‘‘Say,” he said, ‘I want to 
tell you about that boy of yours. On 
the way to Halifax he learned to 
navigate and he picked up the light- 
vessel right on the nose.” 

“He’s been getting good marks 
in math,” I admitted. “Did he pull 
any fancy work with the running 
rigging — I mean, like belaying the 
halliards to the wrong pins or think- 
ing up new ways of securing the 
coils?” 

‘No, sir!” said Pat. ‘He hadn’t 
been aboard an hour before he 
knew how everything led and where 
every snatch block, headsail sheet 
and spare piece of line was stowed. 
I couldn’t ask for a better hand 
aboard a boat.” 

That was pretty easy to take, 
coming from Pat, but I’m a Yankee 
and hard to convince. So, last Sep- 
tember, when I found I could take 
a few days away from business, 
George and I went for a short. cruise 
in the little old schooner and I 
watched him with the old critical 
eye. At first, he seemed disaffected 
and lethargic, just the way he al- 
ways acted. But some chemical 
change must have taken place 
while we uncovered the sails and he 
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THE KELVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL COMPASS 


has replaced the old flat-top type on yachts 
and merchant vessels. The Spherical bowl 
neutralizes the motion of the ship, and 


gives a magnified, steady card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 





THE Glenn warts 
ALNOR VELOMETER 


gives accurate velocities instantly. No stop- 
watch, wires or batteries. Just take it up on 
leck for a quick look at the wind, and you 
‘ave an accurate indication. 5 }4 in. square; 
Z 4 in. thick. Neat, leather carrying case. 


XENYON SPEEDOMETERS 
WALKER LOGS 
Everything for Navigation 
<ELVIN-WHITE CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
°0 State Street 38 Water Street 

















stowed the coats below because he 
came up on deck saying: 

“Tf you don’t mind, Dad, I’d like 
to beat her out of here.”’ 

“‘She’s yours,” I said, thinking, 
however, that if we hung up on a 
certain hump just inside the en- 
trance my friends and neighbors 
would have a hearty laugh. Well, 
sir, we sailed right over the spot 
where I thought that lump was, and 
got out into open water two hitches 
quicker by so doing. When I spoke 
to George about the risk, he told 
me extremely politely that there 
wasn’t any risk. He knew I’d been 
avoiding that spot for two years but 
he also knew, by sounding around 
in the dinghy, that the shoal had 
shifted ten or fifteen yards inshore. 

We had a nice cruise. Junior not 
only cooked but washed up. Morn- 
ings, he washed down and never 
splashed a drop of water below. 
Without saying much, he tried out 
all the light sails, one after another, 
and stopped them up before putting 
them away. He outsailed boats of 
our size that have been beating us 
for years. He laid out courses, se- 
lected anchorages, took cross bear- 
ings when we had settled back on 
our cable, roused out in the night if 
the wind hummed in the rigging. 
And the payoff came when we were 
homeward bound in a hard norther 
and, in deference to my age, were 
reaching under forestaysail and 
main trysail. In fact, it was a double 
payoff, as two parts of. the art of 
sailing were involved. 

It was. night when George re- 


lieved me at the helm after standing 
by the mainmast for some minutes, 
orienting himself. 

“They must have taken in that 
fairway buoy off Fishers Island,’ I 
declared. ‘‘ But it doesn’t make any 
difference as we'll pick up Race 
Rock before long.” 

“No, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,’ he agreed. ‘But actually 
something has carried you wide of 
your course and we’ll have to bear 
up to make Race Rock.” 

There it was again. The old con- 
trariness. But damned if he didn’t 
prove that he was right. He pointed 
just abaft our starboard beam and 
presently I picked up the lighted 
buoy two miles away and barely dis- 
tinguishable from the lights of 
Watch Hill and the east end of 
Fishers Island. That was payoff 
number one. 

Down below, when I was getting 
out of my oilers, I suddenly recol- 
lected something and called out: 
“Oh, George, I changed the lead of 
the trysail sheet to make it a little 
handier. It’s belayed to the main- 
sheet cleat.” 

“Okay, Dad,” said he. “I noticed 
that.” And that was the big payoff. 


+ + + 


It’s fun sitting around under the 
awning when we’re in port, being 
told that things are getting pretty 
grim when I won’t lift a finger to do 
a lick of work. It’s great being re- 
lieved of the responsibility of sailing 
the ship. It’s simply grand having a 
sailor for a son. 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 48) 


being undisturbed by the European 
war. I doubt if he’ll be troubled by 
the belligerents, although I shan’t 
be surprised if I see in the papers 
one of these days that he has picked 
up some boat-load of castaways. A 
few days before Irving departed, one 
Captain William Sallsten (thirty- 
four times around the world) left 
New York in a 25-foot catamaran. 
I thought at the time that it looked 
like another little job for the over- 
taker. A fisherman came up with 
Captain Sallsten dismasted off 
Wildwood, N. J. 


Apropos of Johnson’s stunt of 
arriving home at an hour deter- 
mined eighteen months in advance, 
Ken Davidson told me the other 
evening that it’s no trick at all — 
a simple matter of finding the 
square root of a boat’s water line 
length and arbitrarily selecting that 
figure as her average sailing speed 
in a long offshore passage. Thus, a 
boat of 36-foot water line length 
should average 6 knots, and one of 
144 feet should average 12 knots, 
irrespective of calms, head winds, 
navigator’s errors, and the cook’s 
D.T.’s. Well, I’ve spent a morning 


comparing the records of trans- 
atlantic racers and cruisers and feel 
inclined to shade Ken’s optimum 
10 to 20 per cent. In the 1866 race, 
Henrietta, whose w.1. length was 84 
feet, averaged 9.3 knots. She hit 
the rule of thumb right on the nail. 
But in the race of 1905 the three- 
masted schooner Atlantic, establish- 
ing an all-time transatlantié record, 
averaged 10.3 knots. By Ken’s 
formula she should have done bet- 
ter, as the square root of her w.l. 
length is 11.6. On the other hand, 
Dorade raced to Plymouth in 1931 
at an average speed of 6.9 knots, 
which was .6-knot faster than in- 
dicated by the square root of her 
39-foot w.l. length. These are out- 
standing examples of fast passages. 
Taking it all in all, I’d say that if 
your water line length is 49 feet, 
the square root of that being 7 feet, 
you'll do well to average 15 per 
cent less than 7 knots, or about 6. 
If anybody has different ideas, I’ll 
be delighted to argue, first admit- 
ting that the schooner Brilliant 
(49 feet w.l.) cruised — not raced — 
to England in 1933 at:an average 
speed of 7.6 knots. She had a crew 
of exceptionally speedy old men. 
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A BOOK FOR CRUISING MEN 


“It will make any one’s heart beat faster and take 
him a long way from city streets.” — N. Y. Times 


“It is a bang-up yarn filled with humor 
as salty as the sea itself.’”” — Phila. Ledger 


“Lively, sound and seaworthy.” 


Yorker 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
AN INCREDIBLE VOYAGE 










— New 
$2.75 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Desmond Holdridge 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 East 48th Street 


Illustrated by Edward Shenton 
New York, N. Y. 
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“*RND-1" DIESEL 
9 H.P. at 1,000 R.P.M. 


A one-cylinder full Diesel en- 
gine for electric generator sets, 
ice plants, pumps and auxiliary 
power. Burns less than a half 
pint per H.P. hour. Simple and 
dependable. 


Sales Office: 102 EAST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Practical Navigation 


(Continued from page 46) 


Furthermore, under difficult condi- 
tions, he can average the altitudes 
and the times and quite likely get a 
more accurate result than if he 
picked any one sight to work with. 
Averaging eliminates errors as 
much as it is possible to do so ex- 
cept for the “human equation” 
which, of course, is always present. 
An illustration may serve to make 
this more clear. Consider the fol- 
lowing series of sights: 


TIME ALTITUDE 
hrs. min. — sec. ‘i : 
8 : 48: 30 47 25.5 

49 : 02 31.5 
49 : 35 38.0 
5D :..02 48.0 
50 : 36 49.5 
51. = 06 55.5 


It will be noted that the various 
times differ from one another by 
about 30 seconds — some a few sec- 
onds over that time and some a few 
seconds less— and that the alti- 
tudes differ by approximately 6’ of 
arc; all, that is, except the fourth 
altitude which differs from the third 
by 10’ and from the fifth by 1.5’. 
The fourth altitude is obviously 
“out”? and should be discarded. 
The average of the remaining five 
gives a time of 8 hrs. 49 min. 46 sec. 
and an altitude of 47°: 40.0’. This 
checks all around for the average 
time is about ten seconds later than 
the third sight and the average al- 
titude is 2’ more than the third al- 
titude. This is as it should be for, as 
noted above, a difference of 30 sec- 
onds in time gave a 6’ difference in 
altitude and therefore a difference 
of 10 seconds in time should give a 
difference of 2’ in altitude. 

This procedure unquestionably 
makes for more work but the ama- 


teur will probably do well to follow 
it. For there is no doubt that the 
most difficult part of navigating at 
sea on a small vessel is taking ihe 
altitude. The mathematical and 
plotting work involved is child’s 
play, once you get used to it, in 
comparison with the difficulty of 
taking a good sight under adverse 
conditions. 

At the time the forenoon sight is 
taken, there are two other things 
which should be done. They may 
or may not require another assist- 
ant but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the helmsman can attend 
to them both as they require only a 
minute or two. First, the log should 
be read to the nearest tenth of a 
mile and noted in the rough work 
book used for recording sights. 
This is absolutely essential and 
should under no circumstances be 
omitted, for reasons which will be 
explained later. Second, if weather 
conditions permit, it is a good idea 
to take the compass bearing of the 
sun by the use of either a pelorus, 
azimuth circle or shadow pin. This 
is not always easy for such bearings 
are virtually worthless unless the 
vessel is steady on her course and on 
a fairly even keel at the time. The 
purpose of taking this bearing is to 
detect any unknown deviation in the 
compass, as will be explained later. 
On large vessels, it is done several 
times a day as a matter of routine 
but on small wooden ships, where 
there is considerably less likelihood 
of compass error, it is often omitted 
entirely. Like the index error in the 
sextant, the compass error is not 
likely to change often but there is 
no way of telling when it does unless 
it is checked. 

(To be concluded) 


Fittings—Good and Bad 


(Continued from page 41) 


hiking out is important for the 
boat’s stability, some sort of exten- 
sion tiller is often handy. These 
additions, which extend sidewise 
and permit the skipper to hike 
farther out and still reach the tiller 
easily, may be of several different 
designs. Most common is an ex- 
tension a foot or so long, bolted 
loosely through a hole in the end of 
the tiller, so that it can swivel to 
either side. Newer, and more prac- 
tical because its rigidity permits 
the skipper to ‘‘feel”’ his boat better 
than with the wobbly swivel type, 
are the so-called loop tillers, made 
with the end in the shape of a tennis 
racket, the arms of the loop extend- 
ing several inches each side of the 
center line. 

One of the most unusual gadgets 
yet developed has been designed by 
A. P. Davis and used on his Inter- 


national Patricia. It is attached to 
the shrouds, and is a device which 
has high and low whistles which 
blow according to the boat’s course 
in regard to the wind direction. 
If the boat is too high, the high 
whistle blows; if too low, the deeper 
tone is sounded. The mechanics of 
its operation are best known by the 
designer and certainly not by me, 
but it certainly does work, and ac- 
curately. The immediate reaction to 
all this is: 

“So what? If you can’t tell if 
you’re too high or too low by some 
other means, you have no business 
racing and you will soon find it 
out.” 

All this is true for day sailing and 
for boats which enter nothing but 
short afternoon races; for them, the 
device is of no practical worth. 
Night sailing, on the other hand, is 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Esyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


AS WELL AS NECESSITY 
The Ideal Yachting Timer for 
Keeping Time Before the Start 





MODEL No. 2 


is shown above mounted in a cockpit 
drawer. Can be mounted anywhere 
for accurate and easy read- $7.00 
ing. Get it now. Only..... 


MODEL No. 1 


at left. Comes 
mounted in a ma- 
hogany finished, 
portable case. 


Order $44-00 


now.. 





Order Now for Christmas 


Inland Mfg. Co. 


Hartland, Wisconsin 




















The boom downhaul on 
a boat with a trunk 
cabin. In a boat with an 
open cockpit, it may be 





led down to or near to 














a different story and there are few 
helmsmen who get the most out of 
the boat on the wind when they 
can’t see the sails and have to de- 
pend entirely on “feel” or on a 
lighted wind pennant. The only 
time the gadget has been used in an 
overnight race, the Seawanhaka- 
Stratford Shoal Race, Davis was 
beating the other Internationals 
while sailing to windward during 
the night. As soon,as day broke, 
some of them drew away from him. 
The device has possibilities for the 
ocean racer and should not be 
underrated. 

When speedometers for racing 
yachts first appeared, many re- 
garded them as little more than 
toys and of no practical advantage. 
This idea, however, has long since 
vanished and now many racing 
skippers. would not be without 
them. Their real use is not for show- 
ing the actual speed of the boat, as 
they are sometimes inaccurate in 


the heel of the mast 


this respect, but in measuring 
changes of speed. By their use, the 
fastest trim and the most effective 
combination of sails can be discov- 
ered. When racing side by side 
with others in the same class, it is 
easy to decide whether your boat is 
going well, but in an ocean race it is 
impossible, without a speedometer 
of some sort, to be sure that your 
boat couldn’t be going just a little 
faster under existing conditions. 

Many of the suggestions here 
presented may, if carried out, in- 
crease the speed of your boat so 
slightly that the effect is trifling — 
but yacht races are more often won 
and lost by seconds than by min- 
utes. All keen racing skippers real- 
ize that the kind of fittings and 
gadgets they use do affect the speed 
to some extent, and that use of the 
proper kind can, and in many cases 
does, mean the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

THE END 


We Build a Friendship Sloop 


(Continued from page 53) 


Before it was off the truck, the Old 
Man had picked out a garboard. It 
was a board about 15’ long and over 
16” wide at the after end, with a 
graceful sweeping curve to the for- 
ward end. This board, as well as 
the rest of the lumber, was clear of 
knots — quite different from the 
pine one ordinarily sees at a mill. 

Bill and I thought that planking 
would be easy — just slap one right 
on after another— but we had 
something to learn. Before we could 
consider a board fit for a plank, we 
had to line and spile. Lining is ac- 
complished with the aid of a good 
batten and an experienced eye. The 
reason for lining is to get the varying 
widths of a plank from stem to stern, 
since there is more frame length to 
cover amidships than either for- 
ward or aft. Of course, lining varies 
a lot in different types of hulls, but 
the Old Man had lined many a 
Friendship sloop in his day, so his 
advice was invaluable. 

After a plank is lined, it has to be 
spiled. Spiling is plotting the curve 
thata plank already fastened makes, 
so that the new one will follow the 
same curve and make a tight seam. 
The first spiling is of the rabbet line 
for the garboard. A straight edge is 
clamped on the frame just above 
the rabbet, to which distances are 
measured at every other frame and 
recorded on the straight edge. This 
is unclamped and laid on a board 


whose live edge most nearly re- 
sembles the curve of the spiling. The 
distances are marked on the board 
and the points joined by a batten. 
The widths at the corresponding 
frame are measured from the spiling 
curve and similarly joined. Then 
the board can be sawed out. The 
little portable electric saw was a 
great labor saver for this. 

When the plank edges have been 
beveled to make a seam for caulking 
(the bevel is different on every 
frame), the plank is clamped to the 
frames and wedged tight to the next 
one, ready for fastening. We used 
134” galvanized cut boat nails for 
the fastenings. 

The first few planks went on 
slowly, taking three days for four 
planks. At that rate, with seventeen 
strakes to go, we would take nearly 
three weeks to finish. Of course, in 
the beginning I spoiled a few boards 
through lack of experience but Sid 
would comfort me, saying: ‘‘ We’re 
doing fine, boys, gaining all the 
time.” 

John Wincapaw joined us when 
we were five strakes high. Working 
in teams, Sid and I lined, spiled, 
sawed and beveled each plank. 
After our work, John and Bill fitted, 
clamped and fastened it to the 
frames..One day we went “three 
times ’round,”’ that is, completed 
the foregoing process for three 
strakes on each side. When we had 
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STOUT FELLA 


22’ 6” x 18’ °” x “f 4” x z Q"” 


ACING MEN shouldn’t read this 
because it’s really intended for those 
ordinary mortals who want just an all 
around boat — a boat they can go fishing 
in or take out for an afternoon spin with 
four or five friends or maybe for a 
week’s cruise or for the youngsters to 
have their fun in during the day. 

This kind of boat is getting pretty 
hard to find — so we’ve designed and 
are building “Strout FE.ia”’ to fill the 
need. There’s nothing fancy about her — 
no bright-work, everything painted. 
She’s a fine looking craft, though — one 
that anyone can be proud to own and 
she’s carefully constructed of only good 
materials. 

Planking is Philippine mahogany, 
screw fastened, and she has about a 
thousand pounds of iron on her keel. She 
has balsa wood blocking of ample buoy- 
ancy to keep her afloat if by any chance 
she should fill. This leaves plenty of 
locker space fore and aft which is not 
available when “watertight” bulkheads 
are used. There is also a large full-width 
locker just forward of the cockpit for 
food, galley equipment, etc. 

For cruising she has two full-length 
bunks amidships and a heavy canvas 
hood which can be raised or lowered in 
a minute or two. At night an awning is 
thrown over the boom and buttoned to a 
flap on the after edge of the hood making 
a very snug cabin with headroom of al- 
most five feet even under the hood itself. 

There is a small one-cylinder engine 
with reduction gear that will run four or 
five hours on a gallon of gas, an ice box, 
stove, anchor, lines, cushions, compass, 
boathook, etc. In short, she will be de- 
livered in the water at Stamford fully 
— for cruising. She will also be 
available as a day boat without this 
equipment. 

Incidentally, “Srour FEetia” is a 
round bilge Toke — you'll appreciate 
this when you see her. 

Prices are $990 without motor and 
cruising gear, and $1290 fully equipped. 
However, material prices are beginning 
to rise and we may not be able to main- 
tain these figures during the whole 
winter. 


Write for further details of 


Stout FELLA 


Designed and built by 
Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 


Shippan Point. Stamford, Conn. 

















236 North Main St. 
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and Marine Fittings 


are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 


highest value, longest service. 
Complete Catalog Free 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Freeport, L.I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
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46-{t. fast Diesel sedan yacht— 20 knots 


Smart yachtsmen are trading their 
big, slow and awkward old boats for 
Sparkling New Wheeler Yachts. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tell us your problem. Let us send lit- 


erature. Cruisers, Sea-Skiffs, Sport 


Fishermen, 26’ to 60’. 











DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, 
“Elda”, “Sirena”, “Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, “Navigator”, “Mary 
Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, 
“Agawam”, “Bidgee”, “Florence”, 
“Moana a”, “Mystery” > “Reo- 
mar” and “Episode” 


Write for windiae 
Left: een 774 fishing 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Ine. 


217 EAST 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. g, 


‘and Central Station 


2 blocks East of MANUFACTURERS 











planked up to the turn of the bilge, 
we put on the sheer strake, a plank 
of 1” thick oak, gradually tapered 
to 1%” thick at the lower edge to 
come flush with the pine. Then we 
planked alternately from the sheer 
down and the bilge up, keeping the 
planks of nearly uniform width. 

In ten working days, she was 
ready for the shutter plank. Both 
John and Sid had been plaguing me 
about getting some “shutter grease”’ 
(alcholic refreshment), claiming that 
one couldn’t possibly get the shutter 
in without it. When the plank was 
ready, Sid rubbed his finger along 
the edge and said: ‘‘Godfrey, that’s 
dry. Never get her in without 
grease.’ John added, shaking his 


head: ‘‘Look, Bob, how sticky it, 


is.”’ I was convinced then that we 
had to have some ‘‘shutter grease.”’ 
We were in a spot; no grease and 
the nearest liquor store in Rockland, 
some 30 miles away. The crew had 
to be content with soft stuff. Some- 
how we got the shutter in place but 
only with the greatest effort. 

Since the planking was all on, we 
took the moulds out. What was left 
was all boat, a beautiful sight, not 
only to Bill and me but also to our 
ship carpenters for whom this should 
have been an everyday occurrence. 
From aloft, she looked wonderfully 
solid with all those oak timbers to 
hold her together. 

I was completely satisfied but 
there was so much more to be done. 
First, we applied a wood preserva- 
tive to the interior of the entire 
hull. The sheer clamp was sawn and 
fastened, then the ceiling put in, 
right down to the floor timbers, 
starting an inch below the clamp to 
allow for air circulation. 

It was now the middle of Sep- 
tember and I found that I had only 
three weeks more in which to finish 
my boatbuilding. Carter said that 
in three weeks we could get her 
decked and closed in but, of course, 
not rigged. He suggested that we 
either launch and leave her in the 
water for the winter or he would 
allow me to cover and leave her 
where she stood until spring. The 
latter sounded like the better idea, 
so I went to work again with a will 
to get as much done as possible. 

Sid and John had been caulking, 
planing, sanding and painting the 
hull. I had a little taste of what is 
known as ‘“‘smoothing the plank- 
ing.”’ It consists of cross-planing to 
eliminate any bunches or irregulari- 
ties in section lines, then fore and 
aft planing, first with a big iron 
plane, then with a smaller wooden 
plane. If any sailorman thinks that 
heaving on a mainsheet in a blow is 
tough, just try this. 

In keeping with the rest of the 
boat, the deck construction is 
equally strong. Deck beams of 3” 
by 3” oak were mortised into the 
sheer clamps. Then, what the Down 
Easters call a lock streak of 134” by 
8’ is mortised flush with the top of 
the deck beams the full length 


YACHTING 


of the hull. This lock streak is 
fastened from the outside throuzh 
the sheer plank and the top of each 
frame with drifts of 54” galvanized 
iron. The breasthook, also of 12” 
stock, is mortised flush with the 
deck beams and carried aft in one 
piece to become the mast partners, 
In this type of construction, lodging 
knees are not necessary; indeed, 
there is no room left for them. All 
the stress is distributed to the entire 
hull by this interlocked mass of oak, 
We put in three pairs of hanging 
knees, one pair forward of the part- 
ners and two aft. 

While Sid and I worked forward, 
John put in the transom knees and 
stern wood and rounded the tran- 
som to a beautiful ellipitical shape. 
In the old days, the Old Man said, 
a man took a week shaping a tran- 
som. John took great pains with his 
work but did a lot better than that, 
and we were all proud of his job. We 
laid the deck and the seams were 
painted, caulked and payed with 
elastic seam compound. 

The cockpit coaming and house 
sides called for four pieces, each at 
least 16’ wide for 10’, perfectly 
clear, straight, fine grained 1” 
finished stock. We found suitable 
pieces at one mill only after having 
hand-picked through a good many 
piles of lumber. 

Very few of the modern boats 
have rounded coamings and cabin 
sides, but I think that this adds so 
much to the appearance that it is 
well worth the effort. And it is an 
effort. We steamed each piece for 
over four hours but it still took five 
of us and dozens of clamps to bend 
the stuff into place. 

She was closed in now, with deck 
and cabin house on, and my time 
wasup. Inthespring, rudder, clipper 
bow and trailboards were added. 
She was rigged as a gaff headed 
sloop with double headsails and 
topsail. Ballast was iron, all inside. 
Accommodations include two bunks 
forward, galley and another bunk 
aft. Bill and I sailed her to New 
York last summer — just a little 
shake-down cruise. 

A name for the new sloop had me 
puzzled for a long time but when I 
learned that the old boat had been 
named for the builder’s mother-in- 
law, there was no choice. It had to 
be Sarah E. IT. 


+ + + 


A word about costs might be of 
interest. The work described ran 
to $600 but it was over $1400 
rigged and ready to sail, including 
motor. This is indeed reasonable for 
a boat of her inches. Some people 
might think that the low cost was 
gained through sacrifices in con- 
struction. I don’t think so. The 
construction is rugged and solidly 
fastened, eliminating costly bracing. 
Also, local lumber was used ex 
clusively. The fittings are all plain 
but I think she’ll be pretty com- 
fortable without all the gadgets. 
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SMITHS 
VARNISHES [ese 


For . a 
Southern Waters 
For Winter Haul-Out Protection 


Hot Southern sun and winter 
cold play no favorites in var- 
nishes. For outstanding appear- 
ance, for utmost protection, 
specify SMITH’S. 
* 
SMITH'’S AQUATITE 
* 
SMITH'S SPAR COATING 
* 
SMITH’S BX-127 
* 
SMITH’S FOUR-HOUR SPAR 





IMPORTANT! 


Write for descrip- 
tive leaflet and 
instructions for 
protection during 
haul-out. 





MARINE FINISHES m 
EXCLUSIVELY 


att 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


&.$. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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A Hind View of the Racing Season 


(Continued from page 50) 


If the Europeans really get down 
to a study of this little matter, it 
will take their minds off the war. 

In that other job I have fastened 
on myself, keeping scores of all our 
600 outboard drivers for the five 
national high point trophies, the re- 
sults were highly interesting and 
satisfactory. The present tabula- 
tions, on which we have awarded 
the five trophies, show that, for the 
first time since George Townsend, 
then president of the A.P.B.A., 
started the high point trophy scram- 
ble in 1931, the points for the coun- 
try’s drivers and the trophies them- 
selves were pretty evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the East, Middle 
West, Far West and Southwest. 
Hitherto there has been something 
of a monopoly for Eastern drivers 
because they have had many more 
sanctioned regattas to attend. This 
year, however, this situation was 
well equalized and the 73 sanctioned 
programs brought forth the follow- 
ing national scoring champions: 


National American High Point 
Championship (George H. Town- 
send Medal), won by Clinton G. 
Ferguson, Waban, Mass., amateur, 
with 22,078 points. 


National Two-Class Scoring Cham- 
pionship (Charles E. Rochester 
Medal), won by John J. Kovace- 
vich, Arvin, Calif., amateur, with 
4,825 points in Classes F hydros and 
F runabouts. 


National Best Performance Trophy 
(Stanley W. Ferguson Diamond 
Medal), won by Frank Vincent, 
Tulsa, Okla., professional, with a 
score of 83.9 per cent in 18 races. 


Women’s National Scoring Cham- 
pionship (Ione Ulrich Sutton Trophy), 
won by Miss Irene Defibaugh, 
Woodside, Del., amateur, with 
4,463 points. 


Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy (for 
amateurs in A.P.B.A. regattas), 
won by Clinton G. Ferguson, 
Waban, Mass., with 16,171 points. 


Even with the usual headaches, 
1939 provided an excellent racing 
season in all classes, including a 
notable increase in the number of 
racing inboard boats. 

One shocking tragedy marred the 
season’s racing when the veteran 
Ernie Millot, of California, one of 
the greatest outboard drivers ever 
developed in this country, was killed 
by his own boat after an upset in 
the Class F runabout race at Clear 
Lake, Cal., just after winning two 
Pacific Coast championships in the 
same regatta. To the best of my 
knowledge, Millot was the first 
driver killed in a sanctioned motor 
boat race since the beginning of the 
sport in 1904, although more than a 
million drivers of both sexes have 
dared the hazards of the course. 
Bill Freytag died of heart failure in 
an upset in the President’s Cup race 
several years ago and several driv- 
ers have lost their lives while prac- 
ticing for races, largely through dis- 
obeying the rule requiring the use 
of life jackets. Flips, spills and col- 
lisions have taken their toll of 
bruises and broken bones but, un- 
less I am wrong, Millot’s is the first 
fatality of its kind. All of which 
emphasizes the skill of our drivers 
and the surprising safety record 
of a rough, thrilling sport. 


Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 39) 


depths varying from 5 feet to over 
30 feet, so that you can combine 
deep water fishing or cruising with 
your inland sport, pretty much at 
will. North and south of the water- 
way proper, there is a great choice of 
rivers, lakes and bayous, most of 
which are worth exploring. 
“Bayou,” incidentally (prob- 
ably a corruption of the French 
word boyau, meaning ‘“‘gut’’), in its 
strict definition means an ‘ox- 
bow” lake left behind by a river 
which has abandoned its old course 
in its lower stages. Actually, you 
will find the name applied in some 
instances to perfectly normal, flow- 
ing rivers in this part of the country. 


APPROACHES 


From the Mississippi River, there 
are two means of access to the 
waterway, one at Plaquemine, 112 
miles above New Orleans and about 
20 miles below Baton Rouge, the 


other at New Orleans. If you are 
cruising from the North and bound 
to points west of Morgan City, 
Louisiana, you will save consider- 
able distance by using the Plaque- 
mine Channel, which is entered 
through the capacious Plaquemine 
Lock. The distance from Plaque- 
mine to Morgan City via New 
Orleans is 214 miles; by way of the 
Plaquemine Channel it is only 64. 
On the other hand, if you are plan- 
ning to follow the eastern course of 
the waterway, the shorter route is 
via New Orleans. 

Approaches from the Gulf of 
Mexico are fairly numerous. There 
are upwards of twenty “passes” 
from the Gulf for boats of 5 feet 


draft, several more at convenient. 


points for shoaler draft, and boats 
up to 20-foot draft can enter at 
fourteen different points. These en- 
trances are, for the most part, into 
lagoon-like waters behind protect- 
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BINOCULARS 


For the yachtsman, a gift of a Zeiss Binocular 
is thoughtfulness personified...a gift to 
make his eyes sparkle with joy and apprecia- 
tion. For a fine Zeiss glass is something he has 
always wanted. 

More than merely powerful, Zeiss Binocu- 
lars have utmost light gathering power, sharp 
definition, and extremely wide field of view. 
Strong, rugged construction assures Zeiss 
users a life-time of service. 

Featherweight models reduce weight 32 to 
40% with no sacrifice in quality. 

At leading dealers Write for Booklet 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. T-9-12 


728 Se. Hill St., Los Angeles 
a TORE 








H. MORTON MERRIMAN 
EASTPORT, MAINE 


July 25, 1939 
Mr.-Louts J. Larsen 
50 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I have given the sails which 
you made for NORSEMAN a 
good try-out, and I am very glad 
to report that they are satis- 
factory in every way. In fact I 
think they are the best fitting 
suit of sails we have ever had. 


Very truly yours 
(Signed) H. MeRRIMAN 





“NORSEMAN" 62’ 7” 0, a, 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
YACHT SAILMAKER 


New York, N. Y. 
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ing islands, peninsulas and sand- 
spits, with auxiliary natural or 
dredged channels leading to the 
waterway proper. Many of these 
larger bodies of water make excel- 
lent cruising grounds in themselves, 
with interesting and picturesque 
villages dotted here and there, good 
fishing, and easy access to deep- 
water fishing grounds in the Gulf. 

Detailed information for the en- 
tire waterway and its adjacent 
waters, may be procured from the 
following sources: 


Charts (75 cents each), from the 
U.S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Also procurable through 
most nautical instrument stores. 
Aids to Navigation, Intracoastal W ater- 
way (25 cents), from the Sup’t of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
United States Coast Pilot, Key West to 
the Rio Grande (with supplements, 
75 cents), from the U. 8. Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., 
or from nautical instrument stores. 
This volume gives details of ports, 
including facilities available, marine 
railways, etc. 

Rules and Regulations to Govern the 
Use — etc. of waterways tributary to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from the U. S. 
Engineer Office, Mobile, Ala. 


Bulletins, supplements and up-to- 
the-minute information on the con- 
dition of the waterway: 


Eastern Section, St. Marks, Fla., to 
New Orleans, from the U. S. Engineer 
Office, Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans to Sabine River, Texas, 
from the District Engineer, U. S. 
Engineer Office, New Orleans, La. 
Sabine River to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
from the District Engineer, U. 8S. 
Engineer Office, Galveston, Tex. 
Lower Mississippi River, from the 
Mississippi River Commission, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


The Engineer Bulletins contain 
excellent maps of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway but, to get the 
most out of your cruise in this neck 
of the woods, you should supply 
yourself with all of the printed 
material listed above. 

New Orleans is the logical divi- 
sion point of the eastern from the 
western stretches of the waterway. 
The Engineers’ maps mark New 
Orleans “station zero’’ and measure 
distances east and west along the 
route. Here there is a three-mile 
stretch of the Mississippi River 
which forms part of the Intracoastal 
Waterway, between Harvey Lock, 
on the west, and the “Inner Harbor 
Navigation Canal,’’ on the east, 
which leads to Lake Pontchartrain 
and through it to the Rigolets and 
the waterway to Carabelle. 

The only toll charges on the en- 
tire waterway are imposed when 
passing through the ‘Inner Harbor 
Navigation Canal,’’ which is con- 
trolled by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans. 
There is a large lock near the junc- 
tion of the canal and the Mississippi 
(640’ by 75’ by 31.5’ depth), and 
the charge for boats using the lock 
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is 5 cents per ton. Most yachis, 
however, are small enough to use 
the canal without going through the 
lock and in that case the charge is 
21% cents per gross ton, with q 
minimum charge of $2.50. 

Lake Pontchartrain is approxi- 
mately 500 square miles of open 
water, with beaches, yacht clubs, 
filling stations and various other 
yachting facilities, and plenty of 
water for yachts of moderate draft 
for racing or for just sailing around. 


DESIGN FOR CRUISING 


Most cruising people wisely plan 
their cruises in advance. The de- 
tails of each plan will depend on a 
large number of factors, among 
them the initial point of departure. 
For the sake of giving you some- 
thing to mull over, I am going to 
suggest a plan for a cruise from a 
northerly direction, assuming that 
you have brought your boat down 
the Mississippi as far as Baton 
Rouge. I make this choice for two 
reasons: first, those coming from the 
North are less apt to be familiar 
with this region than those ap- 
proaching from the other points of 
the compass; second, there is less 
choice of direction for those coming 
from Florida, from Texas or from 
the Gulf. 

Considering the three winter 
months as the season for cruising 
these waters, I should first look up 
the date of ‘Shrove Tuesday” for 
the current year and lay out my 
time so that I would be on Lake 
Pontchartrain — that is, at New 
Orleans —for that day and for 
some days before, if possible. That 
is ‘‘ Mardi Gras,’’ French for “Fat 
Tuesday,” called in England “ Pan- 
cake Tuesday”’ because on that day 
thrifty housewives cook quantities 
of pancakes to use up eggs, grease, 
and ‘‘drippings” which are not al- 
lowed during Lent. The Carnival of 
“‘Mardi Gras” in New Orleans (and 
at Biloxi and other points in this 
district where the French once held 
sway), is a gay festival of masks, 
conviviality, pageants and fun, not 
to be lightly passed up by anyone 
who has not seen it. Those who 
have already participated in it, 
never miss it if they can help it! 

I suggest, therefore, that you 
leave the Mississippi at Plaquemine 
and go down the Plaquemine Chan- 
nel to Morgan City. From Morgan 
City, cruise as far west as your time 
will allow, reaching at least as far as 
Lake Charles if you possibly can. 
Lake Charles, a winter resort, is 
conceded to be one of the most 
hospitable and picturesque spots in 
this region. 

If you have no time to go farther, 
you can vary your return cruise by 
taking the waterway through Grand 
and White Lakes and Schooner 
Bayou (controlling depth 5 feet). 
At Morgan City, instead of turning 
north to Plaquemine, continue by 
the main Intracoastal Waterway 
for 100 miles, to New Orleans. 
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It's Always a Rising Glass 
for Boats Built of 


SUPER-Karbord 


THE- OUTDOOR: PLYWOOD 


K IT STANDS -THE-BOILING-TEST! 


SUPER-Harbord, the permanently 
weatherproof plywood, withstands 
every test of extreme moisture condi- 
tions in marine use. Its plies are fused 
together more solidly than a single 
board and then tempered (an exclusive 
patented process) — guaranteed against 
ply separation due to any moisture or 
weather, condition. From cruisers to 
dinghies, SUPER-Harbord has scores 
of exterior and interior boat-building 
uses — and comes in fir, redwood and 
lax2n; stock panels up to 5 by 12 feet, 
thicknesses from 14 to 1 3/16 inches. 
Each panel is edge-branded “SUPER- 
a. bord” for your protection. 


Ask ‘or SUPER-Harbord by name at lumber and 
sup:»ly dealers (stocked in principal cities) or write 


ARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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The ‘“‘round trip” is just over 500 
miles and, if you figure easy cruising 
at 50 miles per day, it can be cov- 
ered in ten days. 

After you have recovered from 


the joys of “‘ Mardi Gras,” I suggest 


you spend whatever time you have 
left cruising to the eastward; I 
strongly recommend that you ar- 
range to leave your boat at what- 
ever port is nearest when your time 
is exhausted, rather than waste 
time in retracing your course. 

To those who like to delve in 
history, this section of the waterway 
will be the most interesting. The 
whole stretch, from New Orleans to 
Florida, was a bone of contention 
from the days of discovery until 
after the Civil War. Take, for ex- 
ample, Mobile, Alabama. Founded 
by the French (Pierre Lemoyne, 
Sieur d’Iberville, and his brother) in 
1702, it was handed over to the 
British in 1763 (close of French and 
Indian Wars), captured by the 
Spanish in 1780, sold to the United 
States under the Louisiana Pur- 
chase (1803)—though the Spanish 
wouldn’t admit it. In 1813, United 
States troops stormed the fort and 


the Spanish finally surrendered it 
and the town. During the Civil 
War, it was one of the most import- 
ant ports of the Confederacy. 


That is an example of the sort of |- 


thing that went on all along the 
coast. Plenty of evidence still re- 
mains of those exciting days, while 
the blood of the French and Spanish 
still flows in the veins of many of 
the inhabitants and French and 
Spanish can be heard, in some 
places, as frequently as English. 
The time you can allot to a 
cruise will, of course, govern its 
geographical extent. To cover the 
full limits of the waterway in any 
degree of comfort, allowing for 
minor cruises up some of the rivers, 
such as the Black Warrior above 
Mobile, the Appalachicola, the Cal- 
casieu, etc., with some time reserved 
for fishing and just plain loafing, 
would require, I should say, the en- 
tire three months of the season. 
As indicated by the cruise first 
suggested, quite a bit can be cov- 
ered in two weeks; if your time is 
shorter than that, I think your best 
bet would be to make Lake Pont- 
chartrain your base of operations. 


Blown Off the Coast 


(Continued from page 35) 


under our stern and around our lee. 
From the lighted ports and lights 
on the bridge, she looked like a 
Coast Guard patrol boat, but the 
fact that she did not throw a search- 
light on us made us doubt this. 
Slowly, she pulled ahead and dis- 
appeared in the rain. We were tired 
of holding that light out there, any- 
how, so were glad to see her leave 
us. We weren’t ready yet to aban- 
don ship and she could have given 
us no assistance in that sea. 

Atlast, morning came. Inthe gray 
light, we looked out upon a wildly 
tossing sea. The wind seemed as 
strong as ever but was hauling 
around to the northeast. Within the 
next two hours it backed around 
through the north, lightening mean- 
while, until it was blowing from the 
northwest. For a short time this 
made a most confused sea, but the 
whitecaps: disappeared, the rain 
became intermittent, and the over- 
cast sky showed signs of breaking 
up. 
With daylight, our morale took a 
big jump. Not that it hadn’t been 
good, under the circumstances, all 
along, but the prospects of the 
storm abating, a fair wind to get us 
back toward home, and a respite 
from the rain, all combined to raise 
our spirits. 

The rest of the story is decidedly 
an anticlimax. I should like to be 
able to tell how we repaired the sails 
and brought Dagge in under her 
own power, but such is not the case. 
Before it was fairly light, we 
watched two steamers go by, too 
far away to see us. Then we noticed 


a destroyer in the distance. She was 
circling around and, as visibility 
increased, we made out the masts of 
a large schooner, apparently the 
object of the destroyer’s rescue 
efforts. Finally, she got a line aboard 
and began towing the schooner in 
our general direction. In the mean- 
time, another freighter came into 
sight and her course brought her 
close under our stern. We hailed her 
and asked her to call the Coast 
Guard. This she agreed to do and 
then stood by for about an hour 
until one of the large white cruising 
cutters of the Coast Guard came 
into view. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the pleasure it was to have that 
freighter standing by. Like finding 
an old friend in a strange city. On 
the strength of that, Mart brewed us 
a cup of tea, we ate some fruit, and 
called it our first meal in 24 hours. 
The Coast Guard cutter came along- 
side and passed us a tow line. She 
was bound for San Pedro with 30 
survivors picked up from some fish- 
ing boat and would take us along. 
We learned that we were about five 
miles off the coast and almost at 
Port Hueneme, a spot nearly 50 
miles from where we hove to the 
night before. 

The trip home on the end of that 
towline was no less exciting than 
our experience of the previous night. 
We averaged ten knots before a 
following sea, and no surfboard 
rider ever had a greater thrill. We 
arrived in our home port, San 
Pedro, early that afternoon, to 
learn for the first time of the terrible 
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“We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add_ this book 
to their home library.’’ 

—ERL ROMAN, Miami Herald 
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This remarkable nationally organized class of 
nineteen footers from Sparkman and Stephens 
design has broken all records for growth and 
popularity in its first year. A very unusual com- 
bination of qualities such as speed, room and 
seaworthiness makes it ideal for graduates from 


smaller classes. Write for folder. 





toll of life and property that the 
storm had taken. The yachts which 
had been able to find shelter in the 
Isthmus Cove, or in Fishermen’s, 
came through the blow in fine 
shape. Those that attempted to run 
home to San Pedro before the 
storm, except for the ones that got 
in before the full force of the wind 
struck, found themselves on a lee 
shore and unable to get into the 
harbor. They were the boats which 
were lost. Aside from the 110-foot 
schooner which we saw being picked 
up by the destroyer, I have been 
unable to learn of any boat, other 
than ours, that rode out the storm 
at sea. 

If we have learned anything from 
this experience, and if we can pass 
on anything of value to small boat 
owners, it is this: The necessity of 
preparedness. Keep your little 
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ship as fully equipped as an ocean 
cruiser. What starts out to be gq 
week-end sail may turn into an 
extended cruise. Suppose, in our 
case, we had ended up outside of the 
steamer lane. What would have got 
us back into port? The sail needle 
in our kit. Without that little two- 
bit item we might have been much 
longer in getting back. And always 
have emergency rations aboard, 
spare gear and tools. More impor- 
tant, rehearse your actions in case of 
distress. Next time you have a 
good, stiff breeze, try heaving to 
under various combinations of sail, 
Read all you can by those who have 


gone cruising in all conditions of . 


weather. It may be years before you 
need to call upon that knowledge 
but knowing what to do and how to 
do it when the time comes will be 
invaluable. 


Down East Under Power 


(Continued from page 29) 


of salt and soapless baths. Oh, 
please, all you who may set your 
course for Hurricane, leave it as we 
found it, one of those idyllic spots 
that make one cruise stand out 
beyond all others! 

One other place should here be 
given special mention, Roque Is- 
land, marking the easternmost ex- 
tent of our cruise and proving a 
fitting climax indeed. Lying only 
some 200 miles from Boston, it was 
easily accessible to us under power 
in the three weeks and we gained it 
without pressure and with whole 
days spent picnicking, exploring 
and visiting along the way. Yet we 
felt truly far from home as, leaving 
the suave sophistication of Bar 
Harbor, Mount Desert and French- 
man’s Bay, we were cut off by fog 
and emerged in a different world as 
we put into Prospect Harbor for 
supplies. Here, though I am told a 
summer settlement tips the narrow 
headland jutting out into the sea, 
nothing was in evidence save the 
cottages of fishermen and the nets 
hung to dry on the rickety wharves. 
The offshore fog had perished in- 
land with the heat and we ate our 
lunch at anchor in a broiling sun. 
The sea and sky were calm and 
bright with the intensity that so 
often seems to mark a Sunday even 
in some totally uninhabited spot. 
From the shore came clearly over 
the water the tuneful notes of a 
banjo in skillful hands. 

It was nearly three when we left 
and we had but a few more hours to 
Roque, but the country visibly 
changed mile by mile as we skirted 
the coast. Gone now were the sum- 
mer cottages, fewer and fewer the 
houses. The lofty ramparts of the 
Penobscot Bay region had been 
supplanted by bleak walls of rock, 
sparsely covered with rough grass 
and too low to escape for long the 
punishment of the sea. The hard, 


bright colors of granite, yellow in 
the sun, blue seas, the green of shoal 
waters, and the white of breakers 
and of gulls, thousands of them, 
were strongly reminiscent of Rock- 
well Kent. 

At five o’clock, passing Moosabec 
Reach, we entered into that breath- 
taking surprise, the harbor at 
Roque. Nearly a mile of fine white 
sand is flung out in a long crescent 
like that of a South Sea atoll, but 
here the resemblance ends for, 
sheltered from the sea, the northern 
pines reach up their pointed tips 
once more and the icy waters of 
Labrador wash the beach. No sign 
of human life is visible, though the 
island is privately owned and 4 
large house occupies the other 
shore. We lay there all the following 
day, playing like children in the 
sand, and digging for the clams 
which abound there, heroic in size 
and possessing a thin, brittle and 
pure white shell by reason of the 
sand in which they live. 

Further description of the places 
we visited has no place in this ar- 
ticle, intended as it is to deal pri- 
marily with the fact that a cruise 
Down East in a small boat under 
power alone is not only feasible but 
can provide a great deal of fun for 
as many as six people. However, 
some description is necessary 10 
point up the fact that not only were 
all these places and many others, 
better known, well within our reach, 
but they outnumbered by far the 
places usually visited on a sailing 
cruise. The increase of interest and 
activity may be offered as com- 
pensation for the joys of sailing 
sacrificed by us on a power cruise. 
And, drawing but two feet six, we 
penetrated many a shallow cove 
where a boat of deeper draft would 
not dare to go. North Haven, South 
Brooksville, Northeast, Southwest, 
Vinalhaven, the Cranberry Isles, 
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Sun's helping others to health! And 
you can too... if you resolve right 
now to mail no letter — send no pack- 
age — unless it is decorated with the 
Christmas symbol that saves lives. 


Since 1907, the annual sale of Christ- 
mas Seals has helped to support the 
campaign to eradicate tuberculosis in 
the United States. 


During these years of concentrated ef- 
fort, the death rate from tuberculosis 
has been cut three-quarters! Yet, tu- 
berculosis still kills more people 
between the ages of 15 and 45 than 
any other disease! 


No home is safe from tuberculosis 
until all homes are safe. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations in the United States 








Pulpit Harbor, Somes Sound, Swans 
Island, Casco Bay and many others; 
they passed us by or “tied up to 
us” as the days wove the fabric of 
our common lot. 

Many have questioned the ad- 
visability of our taking so many 
persons from the standpoint of 
harmony and comfort. Certainly, 
the two tie in together; without 
comfort, harmony is difficult; with- 
out harmony, comfort is impossible. 

The men piloted that boat as 
though she were a great ship on an 
unknown sea, again as a vessel of 
great tonnage and vasty depth in 
danger every moment as_ she 
worked her way through a narrow 
channel set about with jagged rocks 
and reefs, and again as what she 
was, a small boat of no great draft 
that we could take into shoal 
waters when exercising the proper 
care. We women were forever step- 
ping over their prostrate bodies as 
they lay on the floor of the cockpit, 
absorbed in plotting a course across 
some stretch of open water. Our 
destination might be in plain view 
but theirs was the satisfaction of 
keeping her on a compass course 
and picking up their landmarks or 
their buoys on the nose. They rigged 
a log and read it, checking their 
readings against the chart, their 
dead reckoning, and the revolutions 
of the engine. They hove the lead 
in shoal waters and they estimated 
the force of the current in the nar- 
row channels. They grew familiar 
with all the navigational aids of the 
region we were in but they never 
held them in contempt. And they 


loved it! Careful and confident in 
their ability from the start, they 
had the growing pleasure of seeing 
that ability acquire knowledge. For 
us, there was the equally absorbing 
task of feeding and sleeping the six. 

One of the tangible reasons for 
our harmony and comfort is the fact 
that, from first to last, we have kept 
our cruises joint projects. All ex- 
penses were shared, from food to 
fuel, so it was not “the Halls’ boat”’ 
but “our cruise,” and what we ate 
and where we went was a matter of 
common consent. So well did our 
guests fall in with this plan that the 
Whibbendoo herself became col- 
lectively ‘‘ours,’’ a matter for com- 
mon concern, with each individual 
taking as much pride in her as if she 
were in fact his own. 

Of the intangible things that go 
to make a cruise harmonious, I can 
only remark the infinite vagaries of 
human nature and conclude that 
if you have good friends with good 
sense they won’t let you down. 

Now the Whibbendoo is gone and 
we are going sailing. I am sorry the 
Whib is no more, for we loved her, 
but I have no regrets for the future, 
for another cruise in the same boat, 
even going to the same places, 
would be just as different as it is 
going to be anyway. Cruises are 
like that. But when people say that 
sailing is more fun than cruising in 
a power boat I say that they are 
not comparable. And when they 
say that we didn’t have any “real’’ 
fun, I know that the experience 
which is ours has not come within 
their compass. 


Yachtsmen and the Navy 


(Continued from page 43) 


but now separate, composed of en- 
listed men and officers fully quali- 
fied for regular naval duties, who 
are required to attend regular drills 
and to take two weeks’ training an- 
nually, and receive pay while ful- 
filling these duties; the Merchant 
Marine Naval Reserve, for officers 
and men of the Merchant Marine; 
and the Volunteer Naval Reserve, 
composed of officers and men of 
some sea experience or with other 
special qualifications for some branch 
of the naval organization. 

It is in the Volunteer Naval Re- 
serve that most yachtsmen will fit. 
This branch is subdivided into a 
number of branches for special qual- 
ifications, such as: D-V(S), “deck 
volunteer special,’ E-V(G), ‘“en- 
gineer volunteer general,” MC-V(S), 
“medical volunteer special,” etc. 
To quote from the Navy Depart- 
ment circular for persons desiring 
appointments in the Reserve: “The 
mission of the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve is to provide additional 
personnel for general service, usu- 
ally in the United States Fleet and 
Naval Transportation Service; and 
other personnel for special service, 
as required ... ” 


There are a number of subjects 
into which a yachtsman can delve, 
without burdening the Navy with 
special training, which will make 
him more valuable if the need for 
his services should arise. Navigation 
is a subject which is required of 
every commissioned line officer and 
one in which you can make a good 
start without even going out of 
doors. The U.S. Power Squadrons, 
with stations in many cities, are do- 
ing a splendid job in organizing 
classes in navigation and in giving 
some practical instruction afloat; 
and a number of yacht clubs have 
organized, or are organizing, classes 
in this and other nautical subjects. 
I suggest that you find the Power 
Squadron nearest to you. If there is 
none convenient, that organization 
will not be averse to considering the 
formation of a local squadron in 
your vicinity. 

Another subject is Naval Regula- 
tions. I am given to understand 
that, at present, it is not always 
easy to get access to one of the vol- 
umes of Naval Regulations. They 
are at least available at Navy 
Yards, on board naval vessels, at 
some Naval Reserve units, and at 
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certain libraries. If yachtsmen show 
a sincere desire to familiarize them- 
selves with the volume, I have no 
doubt that more will be made avail- 
able — for study. ‘‘ Regs” is an im- 
posing tome; I’ve forgotten just how 
many pages there are, but plenty. 
It contains information which will 
enable you to “keep your thumb on 
your number” and knowledge of 
it is an essential part of a naval 
officer’s equipment. 

Another book worthy of atten- 
tion is the Bluejacket’s Manual. Not 
only does it contain a lot of infor- 
mation for anyone considering 
naval service but, if you are to have 
a commission without ‘‘coming in 
through the hawseholes,” it will 
give you an insight into the re- 
quirements a bluejacket must meet; 
and that, for any officer, is an im- 
portant detail. 

Finally, so far as books go, it will 
do no harm to study the Watch 
Officer’s Manual, even though it 
may be some time before you qual- 
ify as a watch officer in a naval ves- 
sel. As a Reserve officer, you may 
be in command of a patrol boat or 
sub-chaser, or executive officer in 
something a little larger. The 
Watch Officer’s Manual will prove of 
value in either case. 

The communications branch of 
the Naval service is one which now 
requires a number of specially 
trained officers and men. There is a 
Reserve officer on active duty as I 
write, in charge of an important 
division of naval communications, 
largely connected with radio. I 
doubt if he could go through the 
maneuver of mooring ship, and I am 
certain he could not take charge of a 
destroyer’s engine room. But in his 
own field he is ‘‘tops!”’ 

The installation, care and opera- 
tion of radio apparatus, radio direc- 
tion finders, gyro-compass equip- 
ment, and other similar modern 
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developments, will be found an in- 
teresting and valuable field of study 
and preparation; and, in the general 
communications field, signaling and 
signal systems, types of codes and 
methods for coding and decoding, 
are other forms of knowledge avail- 
able to yachtsmen. 

Another service for which Re- 
serve officers should qualify is in 
transports, and in merchant ships 
which carry defensive ordnance. 
Such duty may not appeal to some 
but the general idea is that we want 
to go where we can be most useful. 
You cannot expect to qualify for 
commanding the complicated bat- 
teries on a fighting ship without 
giving more time to the study than 
you may find possible, or for which 
training is at present available. But 
in a merchant ship or transport, the 
ordnance is comparatively simple 
— and officer personnel is required 
for its control. 

The first steps toward joining the 
Volunteer Reserve are simple. Write 
to the Commandant of the nearest 
Naval District and ask for the 
Circular for the Information of Per- 
sons desiring Appointment as Off- 
cers or Aviation Cadets, or Enlist- 
ments in the United States Naval 
Reserve and for an _ application 
blank. Study the circular, de- 
termine for what division you are 
best qualified, fill out the applica- 
tion blank, and send it in, with the 
required letters of recommendation, 
etc. If your name is considered 
favorably, you will be ordered to re- 
port for a medical examination; 
after that, you sit.and wait for your 
appointment. 

In looking back over this, it oc- 
curs to me that some of my readers 
may resent the idea that yachtsmen 
can’t make just as good naval of- 
ficers as anybody else. It has not 
been my purpose here to belittle 
yachtsmen in any sense of the 
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yord. I am, to an extent, one my- 
self. The records show that many a 
yachtsman has proved himself the 
best sort of naval officer, making up 
for what he may have lacked in 
knowledge in other ways: in excep- 
tional courage, or in judgment 
based on broad experience, or in 
he ability to handle men, or in all 
these and other things. 

No. The point I want to drive 
home, and there is no harm in re- 


peating it here, is that regular naval 
officers have years of intensive 
training behind them and that, in 
respect to knowledge and experi- 
ence, we cannot hope to compete; 
but that anything we can do to 
train ourselves to be of greater 
value in time of need, if it should 
ever come, will make the gap be- 
tween their knowledge and ours, 
between their usefulness and ours, 
that much smaller. 


Why Not Get Into Ice Boating? 


(Continued from page 32) 


Skeeters (75 square feet of sail) 
outnumber all the larger boats put 
together. 

It was natural that racing should 
be the most popular occupation of 
the ice boatmen. Some attempt to 
standardize racing classes had been 
made in each district where the 
sport was enjoyed but not until 
recently were the differences be- 
tween the East and the Midwest 
ironed out. The Northwestern Ice 
Yachting Association, which in- 
cludes the leading clubs of Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Illinois, had 
accepted the rise of the Skeeter and, 
by 19385, was conducting annual 
championships for four recognized 
classes: Class A, 350 square feet; 
Class B, 250; Class C, 175; and 
Class E, the now famous Skeeter, 
75 square feet. A fifth division, 
Class D, at 125 square feet, was 
recognized unofficially. 

However, the situation in the 
East, where ice boating is enjoyed 
at many widely-scattered points, 
was entirely disorganized. The 
greatest activity was in a small area, 
practically a circular arc centering 
in New York City and with a radius 
of about fifty miles, which included 
the Shrewsbury River area at. one 
end, swung out through northern 
New Jersey to take in Lakes Hopat- 
cong and Musconetcong, hit the 
New York State line at Greenwood 
Lake, and finally arrived at the 
Hudson River via Orange Lake 
and the city of Newburgh. It also 
strikes Lake Ronkonkoma and 
Great South Bay, on Long Island. 
Points outside of this are seemed to 
get too much snow for much real 
boating; inside it, there were no 
lakes of any size. Here was a sur- 
prisingly concentrated area — and 
yet no effort had been made to get 
together and do something about it. 
Finally, the idea of an Eastern 
Association was born and, after a 
few months of talking about it, 
representatives of five or six lead- 
ing Eastern clubs met at Larchmont 
i: November, 1937, and formed the 
Eastern Ice Yachting Association. 
Since that time, four more clubs 
hve joined and applications from 
still more have been received re- 
ceitly. The set-up of the. North- 
western Association was followed 


closely and all the Classes of 
the N.I.Y.A. were adopted by its 
Eastern counterpart.’ In addition, 
Class D, of 125 square feet, was 
made official and one extra class, 
the long-established Eastern Class 
B, of 200 square feet, was recog- 
nized and allowed to keep its 
time-honored name. Accordingly, 
the 250-footers were dubbed Class 
X, though they correspond exactly 
to the Northwestern’s Class B. 
This gives the Eastern fan six 
classes to choose from, four of which 
are also recognized in the North- 
west. It is not improbable that in- 
tersectional racing may soon be 
revived, at least in Class E. Mean- 
while, both associations. conduct 
annual regattas and award cham- 
pionships in all their recognized 
classes. 
+ + + 


Assuming that the bug has bitten, 
the questions that immediately arise 
are these. Shall I join a club? 
What class shall I get into? Shall I 
buy a used boat, design and build 
my own or buy from a professional 
builder? What will it cost? 

The answer to number one — 
Shall I join a club? — is emphati- 
cally, “Yes.” The advantages to be 
gained are many and the expense 
extremely small. For not only do the 
attractions of congenial companion- 
ship and organized racing present 
themselves but all the other ques- 
tions of the average beginner will be 
more satisfactorily answered if he 
joins a recognized club. The answer 
to the next question — What class 
shall I enter? — will depend largely 
on what is the prevailing class in 
your club. The one exception to 
this might be in the case of the 
oldest and largest of the clubs, 
whose fleets grew up in the “good 
old days” and whose boats there- 
fore are mostly big and heavy. In 
this case it would be more advisable 
to adopt the ever-present Skeeter 
and, if necessary, pioneer her for 
awhile. You won’t be the only 
Skeeter owner for long! 

Question number three — Shall I 
buy, build or have built? — is not 
easy to answer but some suggestions 
may enable you to work out your 
own answer. If you are fond of de- 
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THE NEW 


RHODES CLASS 
RACING CRUISER 


Designed by Philip L. Rhodes to meet, 
especially, the need of the yachtsman who 
wants to cruise, as well as race. 


Fast, safe, and comfortable, the Rhodes has 
a cockpit large enough for eight, and 
sleeping accommodations for two. 

L.O.A. 33’ 8”. L.W.L. 22’ 4”". Beam 6’ 10”. 
Draft 5’. Sail Area 386 sq. ft. Displacement, 
5800 pounds. Auxiliary power. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. 


Illustration shows the10-inch incan- 
descent with pilot house control. 
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Catalog A— Arc 
Catalog F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
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made to order with 
your flags in color. 
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BRENNIG’S OWN,, Inc. 
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signing and are handy with tools, 
building your own boat will be sure 
to appeal to you. First, do not as- 
sume that you can save money by 
building. If you want a good job, 
you cannot save a nickel over the 
price of a good used boat and may 
very easily spend more. Further- 
more, unless you are really familiar 
with ice boats, you will build a boat 
that you will want to change radi- 
cally after one season’s use. This 
is unfortunately true. The best 
advice I can give the man who 
wants the fun of building his own 
boat is to get into a club, help the 





Class E 75 sq. ft. 
Class D 125 sq. ft. 
Class C 175 sq. ft. 
Class B (East) 200 sq. ft. 
Class B (West) 

Glass X (East) } 250 sq. ft. 
Class A 350 sq. ft. 





others, look, ask and learn as much 
as he can for at least one season. 
He will then have a much better 
idea of what he wants to build and 
how to build her. He will have had 
a swell time, anyway, and will not 
have wasted time and money on a 
disappointing boat that has to be 
rebuilt. 

Finally, when you do build, get 
everything worked out on paper 
first and start on the actual work by 
Labor Day or you will never get her 
on the ice except in a half-finished 
state. Remember, too, that there 
is a good, sound reason for accepted 
practice in ice boat design. Don’t 
try. to startle the world with your 
first boat; the odds are 100 to 1 that, 
if you do, she won’t even give you 
a ride! Do your inventing after you 
have some idea of what needs to be 
invented. For tried and true designs 
in the most popular classes, see 
“Wings on the Ice,” by Frederic M. 
Gardiner, published last year by 
YAacurTinaG. It contains much helpful 
information, both on building and 
sailing. 

Finally, the most important ques- 
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tion of all im these days — How 
much? Club dues seldom run over 
ten to fifteen dollars per annuin, 
The only other expense is that of the 
boat and, as mentioned above, the 
cost of materials, if you build her 
yourself, will be about what you 
would spend for a good used boat. 
It is a good, rough rule to double 
this for a new, professionally-built 
boat. The following list of prices is 
for such new, outside-built boats; 
divide by two for about what you 
should pay for a good used craft 
(or for the materials you will need 
to build a good boat): 


$100-$350 
$250-$400 
$300-$600 
$350-$700 


$500-$800 
$600-$1000 and up to $2500 


The lower figure should buy a good 
new boat; the higher one will get 
you the best. Others range between 
the figures given. 

Skeeters are the only boats built 
ahead of orders; they may be or- 
dered from Mead Gliders, Chicago; 
Walter Beauvais, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin; and the Rand Marine, 
Des Plaines, Ill. The Palmer Boat 
Co., Fontana, Wis.,and the Johnson 
Boat Works, White Bear Lake, 
Minn., are builders of the best in 
racing boats but will build to order 
only. To date, there are no build- 
ers in the East specializing in top 
flight ice boats although any good 
boatbuilder should be able to quote 
figures and turn out a good job, if 
given a good design to follow. The 
Western builders have been design- 
ing for years and all turn out first 
class boats. 


+ + + 


For the convenience of those in- 
terested, we list below the names of 
the member clubs of the Eastern 
and Northwestern Ice Yachting 
Associations. 


E.1LY.A. 


North Shrewsbury Ice Boat & Yacht Club, Red Bank, N. J. 
Monmouth Ice Yacht Club, Red Bank, N. J. 

Long Branch Ice Boat & Yacht Club, Long Branch, N. J. 
Rumson Country Club, Rumson, N. J. 

Lake Hopatcong Ice Yacht Club, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Musconetcong Ice Boat & Yacht Club, Netcong, N. J. 
Greenwood Lake Ice Boat & Yacht Club, Hewitt, N. J. 
Hudson Highlands Iceboat Club, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Secretary: Raymond A. Ruge, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


N.LY.A. (as of October 25th, 1939) 


Pewaukee Lake Ice Yacht Club, Pewaukee Lake, Wis. 
Beau Skeeter Ice Yacht Club, Williams Bay, Wis. 
Fox Lake Ice Yacht Club, Fox Lake, IIl. 

Neenah Ice Yacht Club, Neenah, Wis. 

Oshkosh Ice Yacht Club, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club, Madison, Wis. 

Battle Creek Ice Yacht Club, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Ice Yacht Club, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Secretary: O. Lyman Dwight, 325 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nort. In the January issue, YacuTine will publish an article by Frederic M. 


Gardiner covering the fundamentals of ice boat design. 
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A new 38’ auxiliary sloop, 
outstanding in design, and 
value. Designer: Philip 
L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens. Builder: Coleman 
Boat Company of New 
York. Power: Universal 
Utility Four with 25 
Certified h.p. 





POWERED BY 
BARREN. 


T RSALP 


00% MARINE MOTORS 


It’s a stand-out in boat design, boat building 
and boat value! In this new “Bounty” are 
combined the sound experience and advanced ideas of fore- 
most naval architects and builders. They have produced an 
able sea-going yacht that warms the heart of any blue water 
sailor. And there was no mutiny among the water-wise crew 
of this “Bounty” when it came to selecting the proper power 
plant. All hands agreed on the Universal Utility Four — a 
compact, hard-working marine motor that will deliver 25 


Certified h.p. wherever and whenever you need it. They saw to THE UTILITY FOUR 
it that — should you become the master of a “Bounty,” you If yours is a runabout, light cruiser or 
will enjoy the faithful performance and long time economy auxiliary up to 40’, you'll make no 
which come only with a motor that’s built to go to sea — not a= sagen. be pPtmenagh r a, 
converted for it! If you aren’t familiar with Universal’s 100% doen ‘Te uarencin tan ton 35" 
Marine Design, it’s a good time to investigate. weighs less than 400 lbs. — develops 
; more than 25 Certified h.p. It is salt 
Universal 100% Marine Motors are available ar cavinene. fe full pressure 
° ° © std : ubrication an wuit-mn reversing 
s on eee f seen 108 cylinders 5 to 125 Certi gear. Electric starter model sells at 
fied h.p. Literature is available on all models only $333. Write for catalog. 
USE THIS COUPON 
r - UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY | 
: neamnenoies® | Unrversal Motor Co 
. mead Please send me full information about Universal 100% Marine | e 
| aces Mi seetawsrede sckne eee eee: | Pe | 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
| Draft..... ft. Speed desired...... Present motor (Make.............. | 44 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
ik Seneee Age. 5. 35 ). ' P . 
Sa NCUA im, Sener | The World's Largest Builder of 100% Marine Motors 
i PES KGa sebckere es eh ens eS Ab <sehek sense ee Eee bee bam swore eae | 
| cae sakoys sss aekt eee eeae Os Seems Shr icy Serer a he ae | 
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